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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 



HYBKIDITY IN ANIMALS. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

My ethnological studies long since led me to investigate the subject 
of Hybridity in Animals ; but I was greatly surprised to find that no 
collective account of this class of facts had ever been pubhshed — at 
least, I could discover none, and was, therefore, placed somewhat in the 
position of a pioneer in a new field of inquiry, I made diligent search 
for materials, and, at the same time, interested some of my friends in 
the pursuit of them, and was thus enabled to read before the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, in 1846, my "Essay on Hybridity," which was 
published, in two parts, in the American Journal of Science for the fol- 
lowing year. From that date to the present, my attention has been 
given to this subject, as time and health would permit, with a view to 
careful revision and republication. Since the appearance, however, of 
Dr. Bachman's second criticism, in 'this Journal, I feel called upon to 
continue my observations, through the same medium, and now proceed 
to my task. 

It is with extreme regret that I must, in the first place, defend my- 
self from some remarks, which neither truth nor justice nor the interests 
of Science will permit me to pass unnoticed. Dr. Bachman speaks of 
" the crudities of M. Chevreul, contained in a work which is locked up in 
your library^ and which I have no means of obtaining." I never owned 
the book here alluded to, nor do I know of a copy in this city. It was lent 
me by a gentleman from a distance, who marked the passage on hybrids, 
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for my use. The paragraph was copied and the book retuTDed. Strange 
to say, Dr. Bachman never asked me to loan it to him. In a letter, 
DOW before me, dated October 15, 1849, he names two books, and two 
only, which he is desirous of seeing. A postscript informs me that he 
had been so fortunate as to obtain one of them in Charleston ; the 
other — Rudolphi's " Anthropologie" — I would cheerfully have sent 
him, had he designated the means by which it was to be conveyed a 
distance of five hundred miles. 

I pass over, at least for the present, various instances of assertion, 
denial and invective, to notice one in particular. When I admit my 
mistake in not recognizing the Ca'pra JEgagrus* as the source of the 
common goat, Dr. Bachman remarks: "I am glad to see this admission, 
more especially as it is the only error which you have acknowledged as 
existing in your two papers ; although I have clearly shown — and you 
have not ventured to deny the &ct — that it abounds with errors in 
every paragraph." 

I am here censured for not denying an allegation that I was not con- 
scious had ever been made. I have re-perused Dr. Bachman's first cri- 
ticism, (to which the above paragraph alludes,) and certainly nothing 
of the kind is contained in it. On the contrary, he therein speaks of 
my Essay as composed **of two ingenious and ela'x>rate articles, pre- 
senting all the facts which were then available on Hybridity in Ani- 
mals." Now, this highly commendatory opinion was not hastily ex- 
pressed ; for, at the time it was published, my Essay had already been 
in Dr. Bachraan's hands between two and three years. But, to the 
point : I now emphatically deny Dr. Bachman's allegation, and will, 
moreover, prove it to be incorrect. 

Dr. Bachman asserts that he has shovm my Essay to " abound in 
errors in every paragraph." I count ninety-seven paragraphs, and of 
about thirty of these I do not perceive that any notice has been taken ; 
others have been commented on, without other objection than mere dif- 
ference of opinion ; and some, again, embrace but a single proposition, 
which, even if it were erroneous, would not prove the paragraph to 
" abound in errors." 

I must again enter my protest against Dr. Bachman's disparagement 
of various authors whom I have quoted, simply because their facts are 
at variance with his theory. Some of them are too " old," as if age, or 
antiquity itself, could invalidate truth ; while others, having erred in 

* Tet, even this opinion, though generally, is by no means unanimously received 
by zoologists, as I will hereafter show. 
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some matters of observation or opinion, are held up to absolute derision. 
Among these are Aristotle,* Azara and Hamilton Smith. 

Dr. Bachman, in view of a proposed excursion into the fields, has the 
following remarkable sentence : 

" We will carry with us some of those old authors — Chevreul and 
Rudolphi, Bewick, Beckstein, and the works of the author on the new 
race of martin cats — and thus be enabled to compare old, musty books 
with fresh, truth-telling nature." 

Would the reader believe that all these ancient authors either are, or 
have been, contemporaneous with Dr. Bachman ? That every one of 
them has lived within the present century, and that Chevreul — venera" 
hilenomen! — published his memoir in 1846 ? 

Dr. Bachman's letter contains the following paragraph : 

" You inform me that, in your publication in Silliman's Journal, three 
years ago, you announced your conviction of your faith in the plurality 
of origin. I connot even find it announced there ; for your articles on 
Hybridity are only intended to prove that the fertility of the races of 
men is no proof of the unity." 

I thought, and yet think that the following note, printed on the se- 
cond page of my Essay ,f was all-suflScient to convey my meaning : Fur- 
ther researches into ethnogrophic affinities may render it probable that 
what are now termed the five races of men would be more appropriately 
called groups; that each of these groups is again divisible into a greater 
or smaller number of primary races, each of which has expanded from 
an aboriginal nucleus or centre. Thus, I conceive that there were seve- 
ral centres for the American group of races, of which the highest in the 
scale are the Toltecan nations — the lowest the Fuegians. Nor does this 
view conflict with the general principle that all these nations and tribes , 
have had — as I have elsewhere expressed it — a common origin ; inas- I 
much as by this term is only meant an indigenous relation to the coun- 
try they inhabit, and that collective identity of physical traits, mental 
and moral endowments, language, <fec., which characterize all the Ame-' 
rican races. The same remarks are appHcable to all the other human 

%> 

* It is as unreasonable to reject the evidence of Aristotle on account of a few 
errors of judgment, as it would be to discard the testimony of the Book of Joshua, 
because its author alludes to the sun, and not the earth, as the revolving body. 
Mr. T. Bell calls Hamilton Smith a " high authority" in matters of science. 

f See American Journal of Science and Arts, voL III. new series, 184*71 and 
my Essay as published in a separate form. 
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races ; but, in the present infent state of ethnographic science, the de- 
signation of these primitive centres is a task of equal delicacy and 
difl&culty. 

I can see no ambiguity in this proposition, nor do I know that, by 
altering the phraseology, I could make it plainer ; but, I will cheerfully, 
with this view, furnish an extract from a letter addressed by me to J. 
R. Bartlett, Esq., dated, December 1, 1846, and pubhshed in the Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society of New- York.* 

" I do not use it [the word race] to imply that all its divisions are 
derived from a single pair. On the contrary, I believe that they have 
originated from several, perhaps even from many pairs, which were 
adapted, from the beginning, to the varied localities they were designed 
to occupy. In other words, I regard the American nations as the true 
autocthoiies — the primeval inhabitants of this vast continent." 

I trust that the preceding extracts, collectively considered, will sufl&- 
ciently explain my meaning. 

Again : I am severely censured for having quoted Azara for a matter 
of fact in respect to certain hybrid cats ; whereas, it appears, on a re- 
perusal of the text, that the circumstances had only reached him by 
report from others. Persons who know me will take my word for it 
that this error arose from mere fnadvertence. Such mistakes will occa- 
sionally and unavoidably occur in quoting a multitude of authorities. 
Let us see if Dr. Bachman is himself infallible. 

In his letter to me, (Journal, p. 507,) I find the following paragraph : 

" You scarcely commence your career, as an expounder of Scripture, 
before you evidence a disposition to become a perverter of its simple 
and expressive language. The Bible tells us that the whole human 
race descended from a single pair — Adam and Eve — and you signifi- 
cantly ask, * Did it never occur to you that the text might bo safely in- 
terpreted, at least two ?' " 

Strange to say, I have never written, spoken, or dreamed of the 
opinion here attributed to me. I made no allusion to Adam or Eve,4|p 
to any human being, but only to the inferior animals, in connexion with 
the Deluge. The reader may judge for himself; for the following para- 
graph embraces all that I did there say on the subject : 

" 2d. Some animals are said to have been received into the Ark by 
pairs, others by sevens^ and among the latter were all birds and all clean 
beasts. Did it never occur to you that, with this range between two 
and seven, the text might be safely interpreted at least two .^" 

*VoL 2, p. 218. 
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This is a pervertion, indeed, and comes oddly enough from a person 
who follows up my error with nearly three pages of useless comment- 
ary, mingled with invective. I quoted Azara in haste, from a borrowed 
book ; but Dr. Bachraan sits down to answer a letter addressed to him, 
with that letter before his eyes, and then does me this signal and deli- 
berate injustice. 

I should be an unworthy member of the most benevolent and self- 
denying profession known among men if I were to allow to pass unno- 
ticed the gratuitous imputation of Dr. Bachman, that the science of 
medicine ** has slaughtered more of the human race, and shed more in- 
nocent blood, by its numerous theories and rash practice, than was in- 
flicted by all the armies of Caesar and Napoleon." 

That my profession has had its full share of visionaries and empirics, 
I am free to acknowledge; nor am I blind to the evil consequences 
that have often resulted from the crude theories of these misguided per- 
sons. But, let me ask the Rev. Dr. Bachman if his own profession 
is free from them? Whence have arisen three hundred Christian 
sects, to perplex the thoughts and confound the judgment of the in- 
quirer after truth? Physicians differ about the blood, the nervous 
fluid, and the modus operandi of medicines; but, are the clergy any 
more unite on the Trinity, Baptism and Regeneration ? Religion is 
an emanation from the Supreme Being. It is a holy thing ; and I ve- 
nerate its consistent teachers. But, what is mis-called Theology is a 
Protean compound, that has probably made as little progress, in ten 
centuries, as any branch of human knowledge, and, in my belief^ much 
less than Medicine itself; and, if motives and results, as revealed by 
authentic history, were fairly analyzed in both, I have no fear that my 
profession would suffer by the comparison. The most beneficent gifts 
of Providence have been the most abused by man ; and we may ex- 
claim of Religion as Madame Roland did of Liberty — 

'' How many crimes have been committed in thy name !" 



What constitutes a Species ? 

On this point, there is great diversity of opinion among naturalists. 
Some deny the law of specific distinctions — at least, their arguments 
lead to this inference. Thus, Lamarck and Geoffroy St. Hilaire insist 
upon the uninterrupted succession of the animal kingdom — ^the gradual 
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mergence of one species into another, from the earliest ages of time ; 
and they suppose that the fossil animals whose remains are preserved 
in the various geological strata, however different from those of our own 
time, may, nevertheless, have been the ancestors of those now in being. 
Sir Charles Lyell has opposed this theory, with great ingenuity and ge- 
neral success ; yet, whoever will examine the facts and arguments em- 
ployed by its authors, may be disposed to admit that it is not altogether 
devoid of foundation in some exceptions to the general law of Nature. 

Somewhat allied to this is the opinion of Swainson and others, that 
permanent varieties constitute species ; or, in other words, that varia- 
tions of climate, food and treatment produce specific distinctions. 

Species is defined by Buffon, " a succession of similar individuals 
which re-produce each other." Cuvier's definition is nearly the same ; 
but he adds that " the apparent differences of the races of our domestic 
species are stronger than those of any species of the same genus. The 
feet of the successioHy therefore, and of the constant succession, consti- 
tutes alone the unity of the species." 

An objection to these definitions arises from the fact that they apply 
as readily to mere varieties as to acknowledged species. Certain albino 
animals re-produce, inter se, to an indefinite extent ; such also is the 
case with some fanciful varieties of the dog, pigeon, <fec., which are ca- 
pable of multiplying by the law of succession, and yet have no claim to 
specific distinction, in the restricted acceptation of that term. 

I have brought together these definitions, in the first place, to show 
that naturalists are by no means agreed upon what constitutes a species, 
and, secondly, to offer some views of my own. 

As the result of much observation and reflection, I now submit a de- 
finition, which I hope will obviate at least some of the objections to 
which I have alluded : Species — a primordial organic form. It will 
be justly remarked that a difl&culty presents itself, at the outset, in de- 
termining what forms are primordial ; but, independently of various 
other sources of evidence, we may be greatly assisted in the inquiry by 
those monumental records, both of Egypt and Assyria, of which we are 
now happily possessed, of the proximate dates. My view may be briefly 
explained by saying, that, if certain existing organic types can be traced 
back into '^ the night of time," as dissimilar as we see them now, is it 
not more reasonable to regard them as aboriginal than to suppose them 
the mere accidental derivations of an isolated patriarchal stem of which 
we know nothing ? Hence, for example, I believe the dog family not to 
have originated from one primitive form, but in many forms. Again, 
what I call a species may be regarded by some naturalists as a primi- 
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tiv€ variety ; but, as the difference is only in name, and in no way in- 
fluences the zoological question, it is unnecessar}' to notice it further. 

These views appear to correspond with those of Mr. Linnaeus Mar- 
tin, who expresses himself in the following terms : 

" We are among those who believe that, as there are degrees in the 
relationship of species to species, some may, although distinct, approx- 
imate so nearly as not only to produce, inter se^ mules incapable of in- 
terbreeding, but a progeny of fertile hybrids, capable of admixture, per- 
haps even to the most unlimited extent P * 

Species may, therefore, be classed, according to their disparity or af- 
finity, in the following provisional manner : 

Rem^ote species, of the same genus, are those among which hybrids 
are never produced. 

Allied species produce, inter se, an infertile offspring. 

Proximate species produce, with each other, a fertile offepring.f 



Hybridity, 

Hybridity, whether in plants or animals, has been singularly ne- 
glected by naturalists. It has generally been regarded as a unit : 
whereas, its facts are as susceptible of classification as any other series 
of physiological phenomena. Hence, I have, on a former occasion, pro- 
posed/owr degrees of hybridity, which I will briefly recapitulate in this 
place. 

The \st degree is that in which the hybrids never reproduce ; in 
other words, where the mixed progeny begins and ends with the first 
cross. 

The 2d degree is that in which the hybrids are incapable of re-pro- 
ducing, inter se, but multiply by union with the parent stock. 

The 3d degree is that in which animals of unquestionably distinct 
species produce a progeny which is prolific, inter se. 

The 4th degree is that which takes place between closely proximate 
species — among mankind, for example, and among those domestic ani- 
mals most essential to their wants and happiness. 

There is, moreover, what may be called a mixed form of hybridity, 
which certainly has had a very great influence in modifying some do- 

♦ W. C. L. Martin, History of the Dog, p. 1 ; London, 1846. 
f See Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for 
September and October, 1860. 
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mestic animals, and which I cannot so well express as in the language 
of Hamilton Smith : 

" The advances towards hybrid races are always made by the domes- 
tic species to the wild ; and, when thus obtained, if kept by itself, and 
the cross-breed gradually becomes sterile, it does not prevent repeated 
intermixture of one or the other ; and therefore the admission of a 
great proportion of alien blood, which may again be crossed upon by 
hybrids of another source, whether it be a wolf, pariah, jackal, or 
dingo." * 

Dr. Harlan, at a much earlier period, had taken a similar view of this 
question ; for, after admitting our domestic dogs to be derived, in part, 
from the wolf, fox and jackal, he adds : 

" A prolific hybrid, of this kind, once produced, the progeny would 
more readily unite with the congeners of either parent and with each 
other, and, in this manner, give rise to the innumerable varieties which, 
at the present day, are found scattered over the face of the earth."f 

I regard these propositions as explanatory of a large class of the phe- 
nomena of hybrid! ty. 

But, it was thought by Ray, Buffon, John Hunter, and other natu- 
ralists of the past century, and is yet maintained by some learned men 
of the present day, that the hybrid offspring of two distinct species of 
animals are incapable of reproducing their kind ; thus making hybridity 
the test of specific character. It follows, according to this supposed 
law of Nature, that, if mankind embraced several species, the intermix- 
ture of these could go no further than to produce a sterile hybrid vari- 
ety ; but, since all the races are capable of producing, with each other, 
a progeny more or less fertile, it is inferred that 'they all belong to one 
and the same species. This is the question at issue. | 



Mk 



Doctrine of Specific Centres, 

" The actual zoology and botany of the earth's surface exhibit several 
distinct regions, in each of which the indigenous animals and plants are, 
at least as to species, and, to a considerable amount, as to genera, dif- 
ferent from those of other zoological and botanical regions. They are 
respectively adapted to certain conditions of existence, such as climate, 
temperature, mutual relations, and, no doubt, other circumstances of 
favourable influence which men have not yet discovered, and which 

* Oaaidffl, I. p. 104. f Fauna Americana, p. 77. % Essay on Hybridity, p. S. 
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never may be discovered in the present state. These conditions cannot 
be transferred to other situations. The habitation proper to one de- 
scription of vegetable or animal families would be intolerable and 
speedily fatal to others. Even when, as in many parts of the two 
hemispheres, and on the contrary side of the equator, there is appa- 
rently a similarity of climate, we find not an identity, but only an 
analogy of animal and vegetable species." * 

The opinions expressed in these remarks of a learned and most ex- 
emplary divine have met with violent opposition from some prejudiced 
minds ; but, the more these views are examined, the more self-evident 
they become ; whence Sir Charles Lyell's observation, that naturalists 
have been led "to adopt, very generally, the doctrine of specific cen- 
tres ; or, in other words, to believe that each species, whether of plant 
or animal, originated in a single birth-place.''f 

De Candolle has suggested twenty-seven of these independent re- 
gions for plants, and the Rev. J. S. Henslow forty-five. 

For the inferior animals, Dr. Prichard, " a distinguished Christian 
physiologist and philosopher," proposes seven regions. Mr. Swainson 
five; Prof. Hitchcock eleven; Mr. Waterhouse also eleven, but with 
some geographical differences ; and Sir Charles Lyell, Prof. Agassiz, and 
many, if not nearly all of the continental zoologists of the present day, 
are united in sentiment on this principle. How gratuitous — how un- 
just, therefore — it is to attempt to brand as infidels those who adopt an 
opinion irresistibly derived from an examination of the truths of Na- 
ture, and which has the sanction and support of such names as those 
we have enumera ed ! 

It is necessary, however, to add that most of these authorities make 
the human species an exception, and the sole exception, to this doctrine 
of independent creations ; but, it appears to me that, if it can be de- 
monstrated with respect to the inferior animals, reason and analogy 
will lead us to apply it also to man. J 

It is evident that some naturalists more and more lean to the opin- 
ion that even our domestic animals have been created, not in one cen- 
tre only, but in several centres ; and, perhaps further investigation may 
here also establish certain types as the indigenous productions of par- 
ticular regions ; and hence, as before remarked, what we have been ac- 

* Rev. J. Pye Smith. The Relation of the Holy Scriptures and Geological Sci- 
ence, p. 48. 

f Principles of (Jeology, p. 608. 

I See Prof. Agassiz*8 admirable exposition of this subject in the Christian Ez- 
aminer for July, 1850. 
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customed to regard as mere derivatives of a single pair may prove to 
be primeval forms, no matter what position we may assign them in our 
zoological nomenclature. 



Origin of the Maces of Domestic Dogs, 

In order to show that my views respecting these animals are neither 
peculiar in themselves nor heterodox in science, I propose briefly to 
notice the opinions of some of the best and latest zoologists who have 
written on this question ; shewing that, so far from being settled, it yet 
demands elaborate investigation. 

" Whether the numberless breeds of dogs were originally descended 
from one common stock, and owe their infinite varieties solely to their 
complete domestication; whether, on the contrary, they are derived 
from the intermixture of different species, now so completely blended 
together as to render it impossible to trace out the line of their descent ; 
and whether, /)n either supposition, the primeval race or races still ex- 
ist in a state of nature, are questions which have bafl3ed the ingenuity 
of the most celebrated naturalists."* 

In the Faune Francaise, now just completed, and written by Derma- 
rest, Blainville, and other eminent zoologists, the section on the Domes- 
tic Dogs commences as follows : 

" Their origin is wholly unknown ; but there is reason to believe that 
these animals have descended from many wild species, reduced to sub- 
jection by man, and which, by their mixture, have produced the multi- 
tude of existing races." f 

So, also, Fischer, in his Synopsis Mammalium,\ remarks — 

" Canis familiaris — animal notissimum, procul dubio originis 
mixtce^ 

And Schinz, in his list of primeval dogs, {Canes primcevi,) gives five 
species, viz. : C7. dingo, C, novce Hibernice, C, primcevus, C. simensis, 
and C, rutilans ; § every one of which has equal claims to the paternity 
of the whole race. 

So, also, Azara, Pallas, Tchudi, Ehrenberg, Harlan and Blyth, adopt 
the doctrine of a plurality of specific origins. 

Desmoulins supposes ** the dog, the wolf, the jackal and the corsac to 

* Bennett, Menagerie, I, p. 51. f Tome I, p. 65. 

i p. 178, 1829. § Synop. Mammalium, I. p. 894. 
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be, in fact, but modifications of the same species ; or, that the races of 
the domestic dog ought to be referred, each in its proper country, to a 
corresponding indigenous wild species ; and that the species thus do- 
mesticated have, in the course of their migrations in the train of man, 
produced various crosses with each other, with their offspring, and with 
their prototypes, causing a still further increase of distinct races." * 

On the other hand, those naturalists who have contended for a com- 
mon ancestry for the dog family are by no means united on the ques- 
tion of the primitive type. Mr. Hodgson, a gentleman remarkable for 
the extent and accuracy of his zoological researches, seems to regard his 
Canis primcevus as the origin of the whole race. Prof. Kretehmar, of 
Frankfort, endeavours to trace the ancient Egyptian dogs to the Nilotic 
jackal, the Canis antkus of the systems. Buffon, at one time, supposed 
the shepherd's dog to have been this " grand progenitor ;" while Mr. 
T. Bell sees this important type in the European wolf — {C, lupus.) 
After Buffon had referred them all to the shepherd's dog, and after de- 
nying that the wolf and dog would breed together, he lived to prove 
the contrary by his own experimentS|; for he found " the offspring to 
be prolific, indeed ; but that, in four generations, the hybrid type, 
though not obliterated, had not passed into a domesticated race." 

Tilesius refers all the European dogs to the jackal of the Caucsasus ; 
and others have considered the C. cancrivrus, of Dermarest, as the 
source of the charib race. 

These advocates for canine unity, however, appear not to have stu- 
died the aboriginal dogs of America, nor to have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the evidences to be derived from the monuments and 
other remains of antiquity. Dr. Hodgkin, of London, however, in di- 
viding the dog family into three groups, expressly omits the Australian 
dinoro and all the wild do^ of America. 

In view of these very diverse opinions, and others which might be 
added, I presume every one will concede this to be a perfectly open ques- 
tion. My own convictions are, that the origin of the domesticated races 
of dogs are at least three-fold : 

1. From several species of lupine and vulpine animals. 

2. From various species of wild dogs. 

3. From the blending of these together, with, perhaps, occasional 
admixture of the jackal, under the influence of domestication. 

* BicfaardsoD, in Parry's second Voyage, p. 296. 
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Some Dogs partly of Wolf Origin, 

The Dame " Wolf" is a vague one, *' because there are various spe- 
cies of wolves in Europe, Asia and America ; and, further, if each of 
these species has given rise to a breed of dogs in the different countries 
where they are found, then, as all domestic dogs promiscuously breed 
together, the advocate of the non-admixture of species is plunged into 
a dilemma." * 

The celebrated Blainville has written yet more recently upon this sub- 
ject, and in a most learned and elaborate manner ; and the result of 
his investigations may be summed up as follows : He admits that the ex- 
periments of Buffon prove the fertility of the cross between the wolf and 
dog ; that the domestic dogs constitute one species, in the restricted, or 
Linnean sense of the term, but that they are distinct from certain wild spe- 
cies and fiom wolves ; and he gives, as a principal reason for the latter 
conclusion, that the European " dog, which has been wild in Amenca for 
two hundred years, always remains a dog and never returns to a wolf."f 

In all these particulars, I might agree with M. Blainville, even to unity 
of species, in the strict Linnean sense, for the common dogs of Europe. 
But I do not find that this great naturalist indicates any one form for the 
original stock ; and we may therefore presume that he rog iids them as 
deived from various primeval varieties ; in which case the difference 
between us would only be in names. 

For the present, let us confine ourselves to the cross between the dog 
and wolf in Europe ; and in the first place, I find that Buffon sent two 
of his hybrids (of which I have, on a former occasion, given the history) 
to M. Le Roi, Inspector of the Park at Versailles. Here they bred to- 
gether, producing three pups. Two were given to the Prince de Cond6, 
and I can find no account of them ; the third, which was retained by 
M. Le Roi, was killed at a boar hunt. The father of these pups was 
then mated with a she woU and bore three pups ; and here the report 
closes, although the cross had not given outj 

" I have seen at Moscow," says Pallas, " about twenty spurious ani- 
mals from dogs and black wolves, ((7. lycax>n) They are, for the most 
part, like wolves, except that they carry their taib higher and have a 
kind of hoarse barking. They multiply among themselves ; and some 



*Martm, History of the Dog, p. 19. 
f Osteographie, p, 76, 142. 
X Sonnini's Bufifon Quad., zzziii., p. 821, Supp. 
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of the whelps are grayish, rusty, or even of the whitish hue of the Artie 
wolves."* 

Crosses of this kind have been known from a remote antiquity, and 
are called wolf-dogs^ {C, pomeranus,) One of them is figured on an 
Etruscan medal, of the second or third century before Christ. Ovid, in 
describing the pack of Acteon, enumerates some thirty dogs, which 
appear to represent many different breeds : and he is careful to observe 
that one of them, Nap6, was sprung from a wolf ; while another, Lycis- 
ca, is evidently the dog which Pliny refers to the same mixed origin. 

My friend, M. Koeppen, who has resided many years in Greece, in- 
forms me that the mountainous districts of that country are infested by 
dogs, which are supposed, both from their form and instincts, to be of 
this race. 

Such, also, are the feral dogs of Natolia, in Asia Minor, which are 
more fierce than the wolves of the same districts, yet distinguished from 
them without diflficulty. With respect to the Iceland, Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, Siberian, and other dogs of the present class, I ftiust refer for satis- 
factory details of habits and origin, to the admirable work of Mr. Mar- 
tin, who remarks that some of these may yet be classed with " real 
wild dogs ;"f that is to say, with dogs which have never been domes- 
ticated ; or, having been domesticated, have resumed the feral state. 

What is the dingo of New Holland, but a reclaimed lupine dog ? 
The same animal is yet wild in that country. Some naturalists consider 
him a distinct species, or an aboriginal dog ; others, a variety of the com- 
mon dog, with which last he is capable of inter-breeding. In this re- 
markable country, Hlq fauna is unlike that of any other, and constitutes 
in itself one of those primal zoological centres, of which we have spoken, 
and of which, the Canis dingo, or Australian dog, is obviously the 
peculiar and aboriginal canine element. So long as the dingo was iso- 
lated from other species of the genus, so long he continued to possess 
the same exterior characters, both in his wild and tame state, over the 
vast continent of New Holland ; but he has slowly, but certainly, begun 
to mingle with the European species, and will, no doubt, soon establish 
some modification of form, perhaps also of instinct, in the mixed race.J 
While the dogs of North America appear to be derived from at least 
two species of wolve8,§ both of which I regard, with Gray, Agassiz, 

♦ Pennaot'B Artie Zool., i., p. 42. f ^^^* l^®* ^ 

' X The Canis rutUans^ the wild dog of Timor, appears to have been recently in- 
troduced into the northern part of New Holland. 

• § The systems of zoology mofltly limit the North American wolves, exclusive of 
e of Mexico and CaUfomia, to two species — Ctbtds luptts and (7. latrans. But 
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Richardson and other zoologists, as peculiar to our own continent, tlie 
European race, though, in some instances, largely crossed by another 
wolf, is, for the most part, devoid of any such mixture. In proof of iim 
position, I again appeal to the recent elaborate investigations of Blainville, 
and to the many other authorities already quoted in this memoir. I also 
appeal to the fact that the domestic dogs of Europe, even when they 
resume the feral state, do not become true wolves, as we will see more 
particularly hereafter ; and finally, I appeal to the oldest monuments of 
the humati race, the sepulchres of Gizeh, wherein the wolf, the dog and 
the jackal are figured, side by side, on tablets that date 3,500 year» 
before Christ ; and they can be traced yet further back into the primi- 
tive dawn of civilization, for they constitute component parts of the hie- 
roglyphic alphabet itself. 

Cuvier expresses no decided opinion on this question. " Some natu- 
ralists," says he, " think the dog is a wolf, and others that he is a domes- 
ticated jackal ; and yet those dogs, which have become wild again in 
desert islands, resemble neither the one nor the other." And Sir 
Charles Lyell adds, " that when any of their whelps are caught and 
brought from the woods to the towns, they grew up in the most perfect 
submission to man." 

When Mr. Bell asserts that " there is not a single character wMch 
belongs to all the varieties [of the dog,] which is not applicable to the 
wolf" — he might have added — to all the wolves. Hence, his obseiT»- 
tion only tends to complicate the question ; for if it proves all the diigs 
to be of one type with the wolf, it would equally prove all the wolves 
to be of one species ; a proposition which, perhaps, neither Mr. Bell nor 
any other zoologist would contend for. It must be conceded, however, 
that in the greater part of the old world, the species and races of dogs 
have been so long and so intimately blended, that it is very difl&cult to 
distinguish the extent of the lupine element among them. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of years (for even Blainville admits that Schmer- 
ling has found the domestic dog in the fossil state) have contributed to 
this admixture ; and it is chiefly in America, where also the same 

I have 00 question that the grey wolf of Canada and other northern countries, is a 
different species from any of the old world, and I adopt for it the name of O 
oecidmtalia, (Rich.) Dr. Richardson long ago expressed his doubts about its 
relation to the G. lupus, for they differ both in conformation and character. Dr. 
Townsend, who, as is well known, has crossed the continent of America to Oregon, 
has described the giant tool/ as a distmct species, by the name of C gigas ; a d»- 
tinction which had been already noticed by Mr. Peale, who, however, gave it the 
pre-occupied name of G. occiderUaHs^-^See Jomr. Acad. Nat. Sciences, vol. ii, IMM). 
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changes are taking place, that this question can be examined with a 
greater degree of precision. 

My object will be to show that the Indian dogs of North America 
are derived from at least two distinct species of wolves ; that these two 
species have combined to form a third or hybrid race ; and that this 
last unites again with the European dog. 

For the following facts, I am largely indebted to Dr. (now Sir John) 
Richardson, the distinguished author of the Fauna Boreali- Americana, 
This gentleman informs us, that in the course of his travels in the 
northern regions of America, he traversed 30^ of latitude and more 
than 50** of longitude ; and that during the seven years in which he 
was thus occupied, the aggregate of his various expeditions was equal 
to a distance of twenty thousand miles.* No individual, before or 
since, has devoted to this subject the same amount of talent and prac- 
tical observation. Let him speak : 

The Esquimaux Dog — [Canis familiaris borealis, Desm,) — "The 
great resemblance which the domesticated dogs of the aboriginal Ame- 
ricans bear to the wolves of the same country, was remarked by the 
earliest settlers from Europe, and has induced some naturalists of much 
observation to consider them to be merely half-tamed wolves. Without 
entering at all into the question of the origin of the domestic dog, I may 
state that the resemblance between the wolves and the dogs of those 
Indian nations who still preserve their ancient mode of life, continues to 
be very remarkable ; and it is nowhere more so than at the very north- 
em extremity of the continent, the Esquimaux dogs being not only ex- 
tremely like the grey wolf of the Artie circle, in form and colour, but also 
nearly equalling them in size." 

And he adds, that he has seen a family of these wolves, when play- 
ing together, occasionally carry their tails curved upwards ;f which 
character, if I remember rightly, is the principal one which Linnaeus 
supposed to distinguish the dog from the wolf. 

Captain Parry informs us that his oflBcers saw thirteen wolves in a 
single pack, and mistook them for Esquimaux dogs, so complete was 
the resemblance between them. He adds, that when the wolf is tamed 
the two animals will breed readily together .J 

This intelligent navigator further observes, " that some of his female 
' Esquimaux dogs, during his first voyage, strayed from his ships, and re- 
turned after a few days pregnant by wolves. Sir J. Franklin states, that 
the Indians attached to one of his expeditious, upon destroying a female 

* Fauna Boreali-Americana^ Mamm, p. 61. f Idem, p. '75. 

X First Voy., Supp. p. 186. 
2 
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wolf, carried away three of her whelps to improve the breed ; and that 
in the month of March, the female grey wolves frequently entice the 
domestic dogs from the forts, though, at other seasons, a strong anti- 
pathy seemed to subsist between them. In the Museum of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London is a fine specimen of the Esquimaux dog, in 
contact with a gray wolf from the northern wilds of America ; and any 
one would suppose, unless informed to the contrary, that the two ani- 
mals were of the same species."* 

Without introducing any additional facts, I think we are justified in 
regarding the Esquimaux dog as a reclaimed northern wolf, {Canis occi- 
dentalis.) So variable are the external characters of the latter animal,t 
both as to size and colour, that naturalists have, at different times, en- 
deavoured to establish, as we have seen, no less than five species in the 
northern part of America alone. Two of these, however, ((7. ater and 
C, nuhilus) are more generally regarded as mere varieties of the com- 
mon grey wolf; but it would naturally follow that the domestication t)f 
these several varieties would lead to a corresponding difierence between 
the northern Indian dogs and those of the Esquimaux, although both 
may claim, in part at least, the same specific origin. When speaking 
of the wolves of the Saskatchewan and Copper-mine rivers, Dr. Rich- 
ardson makes the following remark : 

" The resemblance between the northern wolves and the domestic 
dog of the Indians is so great, that the size and strength of the wolf 
seems to be the only difference. I have more than once mistaken a 
band of wolves for the dogs of a party of Indians ; and the howl of the 
animals of both species is prolonged so exaictly in the same key, that 
even the practised ear of an Indian fails at times to discriminate them."J 
" At certain seasons," he adds, " they breed freely with the she wolf," 
while on other occasions, *' both male and female wolves devour the 
dogs as they would any other prey." 

The Hark-Indian Dog — {Canis familiaris lagopus) — ^The author 
just quoted, observes, that the resemblance between this animal and the 
prairie wolf, ( C, latrans) " is so great, that on comparing live specimens, I 
could detect no difference in form, (except the smallness of its cranium) 

♦ Martifiy on the Dog, p. 116, 116. 

f The common American wolf sometimes shows a remarkable diversity of color . 
**0n the banks of the Mackenzie, I saw five young wolves leaping and tumbling 
over each other with all the playfulness of the puppies of the domestic dog, and 
it is not improbable that they were all of one litter. One of them was pied, 
another entirely black, and the rest showed the colors of the common grey 
wolves." — Richardson. 

% Fauna, p. 66. 
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nor ID the fineness of its fur, and the arrangement of its spots and colour. 
It, in fact, bears the same relation to the prairie wolf, (C7. latram) that 
the Esquimaux dog does to the great grey wolf,"* (C7. occidentalis,) 

These dogs, like the cognate wolf, vary considerably in colour, size 
and form.f Those on the Mackenzie River are remarkably small, and 
have sometimes been compared to the Artie fox. Those in the Man- 
dan country are larger, and are also compared by Say, the Prince de 
Wied, and other travellers, to the prairie wolf. In other localities, also, 
this breed appears to be preserved unmixed. 

*' During my residence in the Michigan Territory, in the years 1831- 
32," says my friend, Dr. J. C. Fisher, in a note addressed to me, " I on 
several tiifferent occasions, shot the Ojibeway, or Indian dogs, by mis- 
take, for the prairie wolf, and supposed that I knew it well ; but, after 
the frequent mistakes I made, I became very cautious about shooting 
them, lest I should kill more dogs. They were the common dogs of the 
(^ibeway, Pottowatomie and Ottawa tribes." 

The North American, or common Indian Dog — {Canis familiaria 
eanadends.) — " By the above title," says Dr. Richardson, " I wish to 
designate the kind of dog which is most generally cultivated by the 
native tribes of Canada and the Hudson's Bay countries. It is inter- 
mediate, in size and form, between the two preceding varieties ; and by 
those who consider the domestic races of dogs to be derived from wild 
animals, this might be termed a cross between the prairie and grey 
wolves." 

Subsequently, in ihe Appendix to Capt. Back's Narrative, Dr. Richard- 
son further observes, that " the offspring of the wolf and Indian dog 
are prolific, and are prized by the voyagers as beasts of draught, being 
much stronger than the ordinary dog."J 

This fact is corroborated by my friend, Dr. John Evans, who has 
recently passed some time in the Mandan country, where the dogs, 
however, appear to be derived from the prairie wolf ; and he assures 
me that the frequent and spontaneous intercoui'se brtween these 
dogs and the wolf of that country, (which is now almost exclusively 
the Canis occidentalism or common grey wolf) is a feet known to 
every one. 

Again, the Canis Mexicanus, or Tichichi of the Mexicans, is said by 
Humboldt to be very much like this dog of the northern Indians, and 
is also supposed to derive its parentage from a wolf. 

The intermixture of these two species was indeed so manifest to Dr. 
Richardson himself^ that he remarks, that it " seems to support the opi- 

* Fauna, p. 79. f Idem, p. 14. X Amer. Edition, p. 365. 
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nion of Buffon,* lately advocated by Desmoulius, that the dog, the 
wolf, the jackal and corsac, are, in fact, but modifications of the same 
species ; or, that the races of domestic dogs ought to be referred, each 
in its proper country, to a corresponding indigenous wild species ; and 
that the species thus domesticated have, in the course of their migra- 
tions in the train of man, produced by their various crosses with each 
other, with their oflsprinnr, and with their prototypes, a still farther in- 
crease of different races, of which about fifty or sixty are at present 
cultivated." 

This doctrine, it will be seen, accords with that I have adopted ; and 
I repeat it here, in order to take exception to the mode in which the 
word species is first used ; a vagueness which is corrected, however, in 
its second application, and which I have marked with italics. 

The collective evidence derived from the preceding facts, is summed 
up by Dr. Richardson in a single paragraph, wherein, after describing 
the Mackenzie River dog, he goes on to say that " it was, perhaps, for- 
merly spread over the northern parts of America, but being fitted only 
for the chase, it has, since the introduction of guns, given way to the 
mongrel race sprung from the Esquimaux, Newfoundland and this very 
breed, with occasional intermixture of European kinds."f 

The natural, and, lo me, unavoidable conclusion, is simply this : that 
two species of wolves, (acknowledged to be distinct from each other, by 
all the zoologists, not excepting Dr. BachmanJ himself,) has each been 
trained into a domestic dog ; that these dogs have re-produced, not only 
with each other, but with the parent stocks, and even with the European 
dog, until a widely extended hybrid race has arisen, in which it is often 
impossible to tell a wolf from a dog, or the dogs from each other. 



Aboriginal American dogs from Vulpine and other sources. 

Besides the two indigenous wolf-dogs of the North, of which we 
have spoken, (the Hare-Indian and Esquimaux races,) and the third or 
mixed species, (the common Indian dog,) the continent of America 

* Vol. xiv,, p. 860. It would, therefore, appear that Buffon held, at diffiirent 
times, three different opinions on this subject ; for he also referred all the domestic 
dogs to the shepherd's dog, and gives us a genealogical table to illustrate this 
idea ; and still later, he gave the wolf the place he had before assigned to the 
shepherd's dog. 

f Quoted by Martin, loco citat., p. 14. 

\ Dr: J^hman, however, in common with many other zoologists, regards the 
American grey wolf as of the same species as the C. lupus of the old world 
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possesses a number of otber aboriginal forms, wbich terminate only in 
the inter-tropical regions of South- America. One of these was observed 
by Columbus, on landing in the Antilles, A. D. 1492. " These," 
says Buflfon, "had the head and ears very long, and resembled a fox in 
appearance J"* They are called Aguara dogs in Mexico, and Alcos in 
Peru. 

" There are many species," adds Buffon, " which the natives of Guiana 
have called dogs of the woods, (chiees des hois) because they are not yet 
reduced, like our dogs, to a state of domestication ; and they are thus 
rightly named, because they breed together with domestic rajces!^ 

The wild Aguaras, I believe, are classed by most naturalists with the 
fox-tribe ; but Hamilton Smith has embraced them in a generic group, 
called Dasicyon, to which he and Mr. Martin refer four species. The 
latter zoologist sums up a series of critical inquiries wil/i the following 
remarks : 

• " It is almost incontestibly proved, that the aboriginal Aguara tame 
dogs, and othei*s of the American continent, which, on the discovery of 
its different regions, were in subjugation to the savage or semi-civilized 
nations, were not only indigenous, but are the descendants of several 
wild Aguara dogs, existing contemporary with themselves, in the woods 
or plains ; and granting that a European race (as is the case since) had, 
by some chance, contributed to their production, the case is not altered, 
hut the theory of the blending of species confirmed,^"** 

Dr. Tchudi, one of the most distinguished zoologists of the present 
day, has paid especial attention to the character and history of two do- 
mesticated dogs of South America, which he regards as distinct species. 

1. Canis Ingce, Perro-dog, or Alco, — The dog to which Tchudi 
gives this name, is the same which the Peruvians possessed and wor- 
shipped before the arrival of the Spaniards, and is found in the tumuli 
of those people of the oldest epoch. It is so inferior, however, to the 
exotic breeds, that it is rapidly giving way to them, and an unmixed 
ndividual is now seldom seen ; and they present " the undetermined 
form of the mixture of all the breeds that have been imported from 
Europe, and thus assume the shape of cur-dogs, or of a primitive spe- 
cies"! Is this dog, {Canis ingce) the tjpe of the Aguara race ? 

2. Canis caribceus. — Desmarest has given this name to the hairless 
dog, which, as Humboldt remarks, was found by Columbus, in the An- 
tilles, by Cortez, in Mexico, and by Pizarro, in Peru. Desmarest, if I 

* Martin, Nat. Hist, of the Dog, p. 30. 

t Hamilton Smith, Canidoe, il, p. 123. Tchudi, in his Fauna Peruana^ attributes 
the great variety of colours now remarkable in these dogs, to their cross with 
European breeds. 
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mistake not, supposes this dog to be descended from the C. cancrivorua, 
a native species, which, according to Blainvillo, belongs to the section of 
true wolves. But Rengger, who had ample opportunities of deciding^ 
this question, regards it as an aboriginal wild dog, which the Indians 
have reduced to domestication ; and he adds, in explanation, that it 
does not readily mix with the European species, and that the Indian 
tribes have, in their respective languages, a particular name for it, but 
none for any domestic animal of exotic derivation.* 

I need not be told that this animal so resembles the Barbary dog, 
( Canis oegypticBus) that some suppose it to have been brought from the 
old world. In the aba(ence of all proof, however, it is more reasonable, 
with Tchudi and Desmarest, to regard it as an indigenous animal. 

Here then, again, we have two aboriginal dogs, one seemingly derived 
from the fox -tribe, or at least from fox-like wild dogs ; the other from 
an unknown source ; yet both unite more or less readily with the exotic 
stocks, producing a hybrid race, partly peculiar in appearance, and part- 
ly resembling the mongrel races of Europe. 

With respect to the jackal, as an element of the European dogs, I 
may merely remark, that Professor Cretschmar, who appears to regard 
them as the mixture of various species, supposes the jackal of Nubia to 
be one of these original sources. Other naturalists look on the jackal 
as one of those merely casual admixtures which has left its impress on 
some varieties of the dog ; for the female jackal has repeatedly paired 
with it, and, in an instance recorded by Hunter, produced six pups ; and 
one of these again brought forth five others from a terrier dog. No 
difficulty occurred, excepting the proverbial one of keeping these hybrid 
animals from associating with the common dog ; and the experiment 
was consequently restricted to two hybrid generations.! 



Antiquity of some Races of Dogs, J 

In tracing back the age of certain canine breeds and species, I avail 
myself of the chronology of Prof. Lepsius, which has happily revealed 
the proximate dates of the Egyptian monuments, and thus enabled xxs 
to refer both man and animals to their respective epochs of time. Of 
this chronology, I may speak in another part of this memoir, and, for 

♦ Nat ffiat. of Paraguay, p. 161. f Trans, of the Roy. Soc. 1787, p. 268. 

X From the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for 
September and October, 1850. 
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the present, I shall briefly offer some new and remarkable facts on the 
subject before us. 

1. The Fox-Do a — {C, lupaster ?) — This animal is of the middle 
size, with erect ears and somewhat bushy tail. It appears to be the 
oldest dog of which the Egyptians have left an effigy ; for it represents 
a symbol in their alphabet,* with which it must be coeval, and there- 
fore demonstrably not lest than six thousand years old. This same dog 
is again represented on the paintings in the tomb of Roti, at Beni Has- 
san, which date with the Xllth dynasty, or the 23 rd century B. C. ; 
and he can thence be traced downwards, through the successive monu- 
mental periods, until these cease to record the affairs of Egypt. It is 
found, embalmed, in great numbers, in various parts of that country; 
and, lastly, it appears to have been ^^ the parent stock of the modem 
red wild dog so common at Cairo and the other towns of the lower 
country." f Clot-Bey observes that it now leads a nomadic life, and 
generally without a master, and, like the jackal and the fox, frequents 
the confines of the desert. It does not usually associate with other 
dogs, but is capable of re-producing with them ; but this cross-breed is 
of no use or value. Ehrenberg, who calls this animal Canis lupaster, 
supposes it to have been primitively a wolf ; but as, in its present wild 
state, it nowhere becomes a true wolf, we may more safely refer its ori- 
gin to some feral stock, once, and perhaps yet, indigenous to the region 
of the Nile. 

2. The -Greyhound — ((7. J grains.) — There are three varieties of this 
animal represented on the monuments of Egypt ; but the oldest has 
long, erect eais, with a smooth, short (and probably cropped) tail. I 
first detect it in the paintings in a tomb of the IlIrd dynasty, (where 
it occurs in several different places,) and is, consequently, upwards of five 
thousand years old ; thence, I have traced it down the Vlth and Xllth 
dynasties, where my researches stop for the present, for want of the re- 
quisite leisure. But this same dog appears to be represented by the 
Koumelian greyhound of the present day, which, however, I know only 
from description. 

3. Another greyhound first appears in the tomb of Roti, at Bent 
Hassan, in the 23rd century before Christ. § It has all the characters 
of the pendant-eared greyhound of the present day, as figured by Buf- 
fon, but is represented with cropped ears. Now, the present Nubian 

♦ Bansen, Egypt's place in the History of the World, p. 41'7. 
f Maimers and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, III, p. 38. 
X I have used the generic term, Cam«, both for dogs and wolves ; the latter are 
now often comprised in a separate genus, called Lupua, 
§ Roasillini, Mon. Tav. XVII, ^%. 8. 
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greyhound, as seen in the beautiful plates of M. Prisse's Oriental Al- 
buniy appears to be the very same animal ; and it is a curious fact, men> 
tioned to me by Mr. Gliddon, that the modern Nubians habitually crop 
the ears of this dog. 

4. The third form of antique greyhound has a bushy tail. It is fig- 
ured by Hamilton Smith from the monuments ; but I have not yet met 
with it, and consequently cannot at present determine its age. A similar 
form, called the Akaba greyhound, is yet common in Syria and Arabia.* 

But, what is not less remarkable than the permanence juid vast anti- 
quity of some of the preceding forms, is the fact that what we call the Eng- 
lish greyhound is figured, with every distinctive characteristic, even to the 
semi-pendant ears, on a supposed antique statue now preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome.f 

The first three of this seri^^s are, probably, primordial forms ; but the 
English greyhound may be a derivative from some partial intermixture, 
in the same manner that the Irish greyhound is said to be derived from 
an infusion of the great Danish dog with the common breed.J 

5. The Bloodhound — (C, sagax^ — Several varieties of the stag and 
bloodhound are very closely allied. In the tomb of Roti, at Beni Has- 
san, is a painting representing a spirited deer-hunt, and the dogs — two 
of which are represented, are admirable illustrations of this variety. 
They are common on the later monuments ; for example, in the Grand 
Procession of Thotmes III, (B. C. 1700,) where several of them are as- 
sociated with people and productions of the interior of Africa.. § Again, 
yet later, in a tomb at Gourneh, near Thebes ; and, if I mistake not, 
through various later epochs. Now, if we compare the oldest of these 
delineations — viz. : those of Beni Hassan, with the blood-hounds of 
Africa lately (and, perhaps, yet) living in the Tower Menagerie in Lon- 
don, we cannot deny their identity, so complete is the resemblance of 
f(»rm and instinct. || 

6. The Turnspit — (C. vertagus) — Wilkinson and Blainvilie have 
both acknowledged that a variety of this dog is figured in the tomb of 
Roti, at Beni Hassan.^ It is yet common both in Europe and Asia. 

*l. The Watch Dog — ((7. .) — Several of these animals, or, 

at least, their analogies, are figured in the tomb, just mentioned.** They 

* LaBorde, Trav. through Arabia Petraea, p. 118. Russell's Alleppo, II, p. 179. 

f Blainvilie, Osteography, Canis, pi. XIV. 

X Bell, British Quadrupeds, p. 241. 

§ Hoskins's Ethiopia, Grand Procession, Part I. 

I Bennett. Tower Menagerie, p. 83. 

t Rosellini, Tab. XVII, fiig. 4. 

**Idem.Tab.XVII,fig. 2,4, 9. See also Martin, p. 49. 
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bear a striking resemblance to one figured on a Roman mosaic pave- 
ment at Pompeii, and are frequently met with in the East. It is, pos- 
sibly, this dog which represents a second canine symbol in the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet ; but the figure is too small to enable me to speak 
with confidence.* 

8. House Dog. — (C7. hybridiis.) — I take this identification and pro- 
visional specific name, as I have also most of the others of this series, 
from Blainville.f We find this animal-also on the monuments of the 
Xnth dynasty, where it presents some modifications, much as. we see 
them in the present day .J 

9. The Wolf-Dog — ( C. pomeranus,) — This animal is also well repre- 
sented at Beni Hassan, with all the characteristics that can be embraced 
in a drawing that is little more than an outline.§ It is also figured on 
an ancient Etruscan ? medal of the second or third century B. C. | 

It will be observed that two of the preceding varieties of dog are co- 
eval with the earliest hieroglyphic symbols ; and, as these last cannot 
be later than the age of Menes, the first king of Egypt, we may safely 
date them, on the chronology of Lepsius, as far back as that epoch, viz. 
3893 B. C, or 5*743 years from our own time — how much further, we 
have not, at present, even the means of forming a reasonable conjecture. 

One other form — the long-eared greyhound — dates, as we have seen, 
with the 3rd dynasty — about 3500 years B. C. Six additional forms 
date with the 12th dynasty, which ended B. C. 2124; and, as the 
tombs of Roti and Nevopth belong to the reign of Osortasen Ilnd, they 
are placed by Lei)sius in the twenty-third century before Christ. 

I give these pictorial data as a part only of the series ; for, of the 
eight hundred plates announced by Dr. Lepsius as in progress of publi- 
d^tion, but thirty-five have yet reached this country ; and, for these, I 
am indebted to the kindness of that distinguished scholar who has at 
leDgth raised the " veil of Isis," and given dates to the hitherto chaotic 
monuments of the Nile. 

Dr. Bachman quotes Hamilton Smith, with some degree of triumph, 
to show that, three thousand years ago, two varteties only of the dog 
were known. This was excusable in a naturalist who, at the time of 

* BuDsen, ut supra, p. 417. 

f Osteog^phie, Canis, pL XIY . Blainville calls it chien domestiqtte. It is also 
ihe Roguet of the French. 
JRoaellini, Mon. Tav. XVI, ^^. 6. 
§ Rosellini, Mod. Tav. XVII, fig. 6. 
I Blainville, Osteographie, Canis, pi. XIV. 
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publishing his Oanidce, (1839,) could not have seen the complete icon- 
ography of either Champollion or Rosellini ; and, again, at that pe- 
riod, the earliest sculptures and paintings were unknown, nor had the 
whole series been chronolo^cally arranged — a consummation that gives 
them nearly their whole value, in a zoological sense. The Hebrew 
chronology ascribes the Deluge to the year 2840 B. C. Now, three of 
these dogs date nearly a thousand years earlier in time, and all the rest 
belong to the twenty-third century before our era. Col. Smith's view 
were in accordance with the knowledge of the coexistent time ; but, any 
one who had taken the pains even to look over Rosellini's plates, might 
have obtained additional information on this question. 

10. Thr Bull-Dog — {C. molossus.) — ^This animal is admirably fig- 
ured on a piece of antique Greek sculpture in the Vatican. The form 
and expression of the head are perfectly characteristic, even to the pe- 
culiar arrangement of the teeth.*" 

11. Mastiff — {0, laniarius,) — I have not yet detected this dog on 
the Nilotic monuments ; but, it is mentioned by Aristotle and seen on 
two ancient Greek medals, one of which, that of Segestus of Sicily» 
dates with the 4th or 5th century B.C. — the other, which is of Aquileia 
Severa, Dictator of Crete, is about two centuries later.f 

12. Shepherd's Dog — ((7. domesticu9.) — The earliest ef^gj of this 
animal, which is also mentioned by Aristotle, is preserved on an ancient 
Etruscan medal of unknown date. The probability is that it was famir 
liar toman in the earliest ages, and may yet be found on the Egyptian 
monuments. 

In allusion to the illustrations derived from the latter source, Blain- 
ville truly remarks that " we here see a large number of our existing 
breeds of dogs ;" and, inasmuch as they have preserved their identity 
through such vast periods of time, not only in the most diversified cli- 
mates, but also under the influence of the greatest variety of circum- 
stances, is it not reasonable to believe that a part, at least, of these 
forms constitute essentially primeval types ? We trace them back into 
the " night of time," and find them as distinct as they yet are in the 
living/awwa; and it remains for those persons who insist that they have 
all been derived from an aboriginal pair, to give us something more 
than analogical reasoning, or inferences drawn from arbitrary views 
of the laws of Nature. 

But, an evidence of the great antiquity of the animal we call the do • 

* Blainville, Osteographie, Canis, p. 74. This is jet the common dog of Albania 
t Idem. 
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mestic dog, and to which I have already alluded, is the fact that it has 
been recently found, in a fossil state, in two localities very remote from 
each other. First, in Germany, by Schmerling, and, secondly, in New- 
Zealand, by Mr. W. Mantell, (son of the celebrated geologist), who there 
observed it associated with the bones of the gigantic Dinomis, Now, 
from these facts, I conceive we must conclude, either that certain forms 
of this animal are primordial and independent of human domestication, 
or, that man himself, having existed contemporaneously with these now 
fossilized animals, claims a vast antiquity as a denizen of the earth. 

It is shrewdly observed by Azara that, if the differences among dogs 
were the result of climate, all the dogs of each separate country should 
be alike. To this I may add, that, if they are all descended from a pri- 
mal type, they ought, on resuming the wild state, to return to that type. 
Yet, in America, where the experiment has been observed, on the 
largest and most unequivocal scale, we see no such result. In Jamaica, 
they have, in some instances, reverted to the shepherd's dog — in others, 
to the great Danish dog ; and this last variety is the dominant one in 
the wild packs of Paraguay. In Cuba, they have sometimes resem- 
bled greyhounds ; and, in the pampas of Brazil, they are more like ter- 
riers. In other words, they constantly tend to recur to that primitive 
element which is most dominant in their physical constitution ; and it 
is remarkable that, in the old world, this restored type is never the wolf, 
although it is sometimes, as we have seen, a lupine dog, owing to the 
cause just mentioned. 

The blending of the opposite extremes of these types, and these hy- 
brids again with each other, gives rise, as every one knows, to those 
degenerate animals known as pugs, shocks, spaniels, (fee, which Cuvier 
justly calls " the most degenerete productions," and which are found 
" to possess a short and fleeting existence — the common lot of all types 
of modern origin." 

Among the North American Indians, the original forms are very few 
and closely allied ; whence it happens that these grotesque varieties 
never appear. Neither have they any approximation to that marked 
family we call hounds ; and this fact is the more remarkable since the 
Indian dogs are employed in the same manner of hunting as the hounds 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. Yet, this similarity of employment has 
caused no analogy of exterior form. No varieties, like those so familiar in 
Europe, spring up, inter se, among them. They are as homogeneous as 
wolf races from whom they have descended ; and Dr. Richarkson quotes 
Theodat to show that the common Indian dog has not materially 
changed during two hundred and twenty years. Again, the same re- 
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mark applies to the iDdigenous aguara, alco and techicbi dogs of Mex- 
CO and South America, which, before their admixture with European 
breeds, conformed to the types or species from whence they sprung, 
without branching into the thirty varieties of Buflfon, or the sixty of 
Brown. The dog of New-Caledonia, in the western regions of Arctic 
America, cannot be regarded as an exception, for he is a strictly lupine 
animal, although too little is known of him to enable us to suggest his 
relative position to the other American races. The Indian dog of Flo- 
rida partakes, largely, also of the wolf, and is supposed by Hamilton 
Smith to be intermediate between the wolf (C occidentalism and the 
Newfoundland dog. And, finally, the latter animal, which appears to 
belong to the same great dog family, is, by some naturalists, re- 
garded as a cross between the Esquimaux dog and some exotic breed. 
To this latter question, I have not yet given attention. 
What is true of forms, is equally true of instincts. 

"It is undoubtedly true (observes Sir C. Lyell) that many new habits 
and qualities have not only been acquired, in recent times, by certain 
races of dogs, but have been transmitted to their oflfepring. But, in 
these cases, it will be observed that the new peculiarities have an inti- 
miate relation to the habits of the animal in a wild state, and therefore 
do not attest any tendency to departure, to an indefinite extent, from 
the original type of the species." 

The author then instances a peculiar mode in which a ceftain breed 
of dogs attack the deer on the platform of Santa F6, in Mexico, and 
adds, that other European hunting dogs, though of superior strength 
and general sagacity, are destitute of this instinct, and often, in conse- 
quence, are killed by the deer. 

I explain this phenomenon, not on the supposition of a new, but of a 
latent instinct, which circumstances have merely developed ; and as, by 
crossing dissimilar species or varieties of dogs, we obtain the blended 
and opposite liniaments of both, so, by the same process, we may com- 
bine a double or modified instinct.* 

I may add, that, when speaking of BufFon's thirty varieties of dogs 
as embracing a large proportion of true species, I supposed, and still 
suppose, that those which he attributes to the sole influence of climate, 
(about two-thirds of the whole number,) might be regarded as proto- 

* Dr. Bachman alludes to the Pointer^ as if I considered it a primitive species. 
Both Bportsmen and naturalists know it to be " of mixed blood, and do doubt 
Uurgely indebted to both hound and spaniel fcnr bis distinct existence.'' — Jh. Lewi9, 
in Youait on the Dog, p. 140. 
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types of primordial forms, although even these are more or less modi- 
fied by the many influences of domestication. 

In view of the preceding facts, I continue to regard the great canine 
race of the old and new world as constituted of many species of primor- 
dial dogs ; of three, at least, (and perhaps more) species of wolves ; of 
some accessions from the fox tribe, and a less certain infusion of the 
jackal. 

It will now be seen that my object in the preceding observations has 
not been to devise new views in zoology, but to sustain old ones by some 
new facts, derived both from Nature and from the monuments of anti- 
quity. 



Feline Hybrids, 

Dr. Ruppell " decided that all our varieties of the domestic cat were 
derived from one species, (Felis maniculata^ and this is the decision of 
all our naturalists,^'^ Who " all our naturalists'' are is a large ques- 
tion ; but I can mention some who do not agree with Dr. Bachman in 
this matter. 

Fischer and Schinz, who are among the latest authors on synoptical 
mammalogy, refer the above species, (which is yet wild in Nubia, and 
appears to have been the parent of the common Egyptian house cat) 
and the domestic cat of Europe, to different species ; and Fischer fur- 
ther calls the F, maniculata " the parent of some varieties of the do- 
mestic cat."* 

Temminck, after admitting the Egyptian species as the common an- 
cestor of our house cats, adds that " it is altogether probable that the 
crossing of the Egyptian race with the wild one of our forests may have 
given rise to an intermediate breed," but which, he adds, it would be 
impossible to prove by demonstrable evidence. Again : " It appears to 
me probable that our house cats are derived from Egypt ; but that the 
original race of Russia, known by the name of the Angora cat, (F, an- 
gorensia^ has been produced from another wild type, yet unknown and 
inhabiting the Northern regions of Asia." f 

Now, it is this Angora cat which resembles so closely the Persian and 
Chartreuse cats that there is little or no difference between them, except 

*Synop. Mamm. p. 207. — '^Non dubium hanc spedem easemotrem varitatum 
qtmrundam Felis domesticae.'* 
f Mammalogie, I, p. 78. 
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that of colour ; and, since they interbreed with the common cat, we are 
able to explain much of the variety observable in the cats of Europe and 
Asia. 

Milne Edwards and the learned editors of the new Faune Francaise 
still insist on the identity of the wild cat of Europe and the domestic 
animal ; and, should this view of the case ever be substantiated, we 
shall have to admit at least three wild species for the source of our fa- 
miliar variety — Felis angorensis^ F, cattis, and F. maniculata. But, 
the difficulty does not end here ; for Blainville states that, among a nu- 
merous series of cat mummies brought from Egypt by the French com- 
mission, he has identified, not only the F, maniculata, but also the F, 
chaus and F, huhastis — all indigenous African species, and all reduced, 
in ancient times, to the domesticated state. And, I was the more gra- 
tified at this discovery because I had already observed, in the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen's Hieroglyphic Alphabet, three different cats, each possess- 
ing a. different symbolic value. I do not pretend to have any evidence 
of hybrid crosses between these animals ; but these and other fiicts 
show us that we may yet have to modify some of our zoological impres- 
sions from a study of the catacombs and monuments of Egypt.* 

Since Dr. Bachman is not satisfied with the proofe I gave with re- 
spect to the intermixture of the wild cat of Europe and the domestic 
variety, I may insert tbe following confirmation from Buffon ; *' The 
wild cat couples with the domestic kind, and, consequently, they belong 
to the same species. It is not uncommon to see both males and fe- 
males quit their houses, in the season of love, go to the woods in quest 
of wild cats, and afterwards return to their former habitations. It is 
for this sacnthat some domestic cats so perfectly resemble the wild 
cat. The latter, however, is larger and stronger, his lips are always 
black, his ears are stiffer, his tail larger, and his colours more constant." f 
And these facts are all corroborated by the learned editors of the new 
Faune Francaise, 



Musteline Hybrids, 

"The Mustela furo^^ says Dr. Bachman, "is the albino ferret of the 

* The FeliB chaus is now spread from Nubia and Egypt to India, thus ex- 
tending itself into Asia as the F. manietUata has in Europe. '* It is possible/' 
observes Schinss, "that the domestic cat has had several origins, because it 
gives rise to several constant varieties." — Synopsis Mammalium, /, p. 458. 
Nor have I a doubt that this will be the established result of further inves- 
tigation. 

f Quadrupeds, English edition,^oL 10, p. 408. 
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M. putorius. This is admitted by all recent naturalitfis, and is, there- 
fore, no more of a diflferent species than Voltaire's albino man." * 

Let us see how far this statement is correct. Mr. Bell, who is al- 
ways and justly quoted with great confidence by Dr. Bachman, expresses 
himself in the following manner. After mentioning several instances 
in which the two species of Mustela have produced together, Mr. Bell 
adds that Buffon's figure " is probably an animal of this mixed breed. 
Allowing, as there appears to be no reason - to doubt, that the Ferret 
{M.furo) bred with the Fitchet, (M, putorius,) it proves nothing fur- 
ther than the mere fact, and is no more a proof that they are varieties 
of the same species than in the case of the lion and the tiger, or of the 
wolf or the dog, which are well known frequently to interbreed. Of the 
assertion that breeders of ferrets have recourse to the polecat to im- 
prove the breed, I can obtain no authentic information ; and there are 
sufficient distinctive characters and circumstances appertaining to them 
to warrant us in considering them as differing specifically." f 

Pennant, who fifty years ago, expresses similar views, states that the 
albino animal (which is brought from Africa) depreciates in Europe and 
requires a cross with the allied species. J 

Schinz, Milne Edwards, Jenyns and Brown all agree with Mr. Bell 
in regarding them as two species. Fleming, however, in his British 
Animals, considers them one, and adds that the ferrets. *^ breed freely 
with the dark individuals ;" and I presume that Brown alludes to these 
hybrids when he describes some varieties as of a " black, white and 
fewn colour."§ 

So much for " all recent naturalists." With respect to the feline 
and musteline hybrids of my Essay, I am content to let them remain 
where they are until their authenticity is fairly disproved. 



Camelline Hybrids, 
" Some of the naturalists," says Dr. Bachman, " consider them [the 

* This learned divine has twice quoted Voltaire in connection with my name 
not to say invidiously. My answer is this: that Dr. Bachman has taught 
me all I know of the French philosopher's opinions respecting the origin of 
the human race ; for I have no recollection of having ever read a line of his 
on the subject. If Voltaire happens to be on my side of the question, Volney 
is cm Dr. Bachman's ; so that, in this respect, at least, we are equal. 

f British Quadrupeds, d. 162. 

t Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 216. 

% Zoologists' Text Book, p. 11. 
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camels] two species, and Hamilton Smith is doubtful whether they 
breed together. Buflfon considered them as only one species, and 
prolific." 

Who the naturalists are who regard them as one species, (excepting 
Buflfon,) I cannot discover. The latter supposed them to be a single 
species, because of this very fertility, which he admits without reserva- 
tion and explains in detail. But Linnseus, Cuvier, Fischer, Ranzani, 
H. Smith, Lesson, Dumeril, Desmarest, Quatrefages, Bory, Fleming, and 
every naturalist whom I have been able to consult, except Buflfon alone, 
describes them as of two distinct species ; and with respect to their 
fertility, Buflfon gives what I consider unquestionable testimony. 

Here, again, the monuments come to our aid. If any one will look 
over the splendid plates of LayarcVs Nineveh^ he will there find the 
camel and the dromedary as admirably figured as if done by Land- 
seer but yesterday ;* and these remains of ancient art date, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Layard, 2,600 years before our era. But since Dr. Bachman 
calls upon us to wait " ^\q years" longer, to see them " decided as con- 
stituting only one species," let us have patience, and see whether these 
^VQ years will overturn the expenence of perhaps forty centuries. 
Meanwhile, I shall regard the camels as two species, fertile inter se, and 
this mixed progeny as constituting a great intermediate race. 



Bovine Hybrids, 

Dr. Bachman, on this head, has the following paragraph : 

" Cuvier, and all our naturalists of authority^ refer all the domesti- 
cated cattle of Europe and America to be one species. Bos taurus. 
The ancient B, urus is a fossil species." 

On the other hand, let us hear what Prof. Owen says : 

"My esteemed friend, Prof. Bell, who has written the History of 
existing British Quadrupeds, is disposed to believe, with Cuvier, and 
most other naturalists^ that our domestic cattle are the degenerate de- 
scendants of the great Urus, Bui. it seems to me more probable that 
the herds of the newly conquered regions would be derived from the 
already domesticated cattle of the Roman colonists, of those Boves nos- 
tril for example, by comparison with which, Caesar endeavoured to con- 
vey to his countrymen* an idea of the stupendous and formidable Uri of 
the Hyrcinian forests.* f 

* The C. bactrianua on the Ninevite obelisk, plate 6S and 56, and the C, drome* 
dariua on plate 61. 

I British Fossil Mammalia, p. 600. 
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Let us concede the patriarcbal palm to the Bo9 taunts ; but what 
and where is this venerable type ? Milne Edwards supposes him to be 
an ancient wild species, (not the auroch) which has not been seen in its 
native state since the 16 th century. 

With respect to the Bos frontalis of Lambert, or ffayal^* Dr. Bach- 
man remarks : 

" I have possessed very favourable opportunities of comparing it in 
a living state. I have concluded that it is no other than one of the nu* 
merous varieties of our common species ; and you will perceive that 
Cuvier's views scarcely differed from mine." 

They differed in this, that Cuvier suspected the gayal for a hybrid 
between the Indian buffalo {Bos bubalus) and the common herd of 
cattle. 

Roulin, in his monograph of the genus Bos, in D'Orbigny's new 
Dictionary of Natural History, enumerates twelve species ; and among 
others, iegards the Bos gaurus, B. hantang and B, gayal, as distinct 
species ; " and from the marks which he gives of their skulls, thiij 
seems to be indeed the case.''t 

With respect to the degree of productiveness between this animal 
and the ordinary breed, I can obtain no positive information. I quoted 
Cuvier's suspicion that it is a mixture of that race with the Indian buf- 
falo. Now, I concede that the gayal is a distinct species, and not a 
cross ; but that a cross does yet exist in upper India, is by no means 
improbable. From the Bos gavoeus, (or gayal) says M. Roulin, the 
Hindoos have a domesticated race, they call Gohah-gayal, Some of 
these animals have again become wild, and with them in the same 
forests is seen " the Jungly-gau of F. Cuvier, which, as Hardwicke had 
remarked, is very distinct from the Gohah-gayal, and may be the result 
of a cross with the common cattle." J Here I will let this mooted ques- 
tion rest, in the hope of obtaining further light from Mr. Blyth, who, if 
I mistake not, is now pursuing his scientific researches in India.§ 

My friend. Dr. Huffnagel, also, now in India, has obtained the first 
cross between the buffalo of that region and the common breed of cat- 
tle, and has promised to make full inquiries on my behalf. Meanwhile, 
Buffon quotes M. de la Nux for the fact, that these two animals breed 

♦ Bo8 gavceuB of most systematic writers 

f Report of the Progress of Zoology and Botany, p. 66, London, 1844. 

\ D'Orbigny's Dict^ loco citat. 

§ Hodgson has made anew genus, Bihos^ of the Bos frontalis, which he decides 
to be intermediate between the Bos and the Bison. — Joum. Asiatic Soc. of Ben- 
gal, vi., p. 746. 

3 
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freelj in the Isle of Bourbon, where they have produced an interminably 
mixed race.* 



?\ 



Caprine Hybrids. 

Mr. Hodgson remarks of his new species of goat, Caprajharal^ of 
Nepaul, that it breeds with the domestic goat ; and adds, that it more 
closely resembles the ordinary model of the tame race, than any wild 
species yet discovered.! Dr. Bachman may be disposed to insist, for 
the latter reason, that the C, jharal is not a distinct species ; but he 
will find it " endorsed" as such in all the late systems of mammalogy, 
(at least, I find no exception) and by the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, J and the Annales des Sciences Naturelles,§ (Paris.) 

Mr. Bell observes, that " the large goats which are reported to have 
been brought from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Garden of Plants, in 
Paris, were probably the progeny of the ibex {Capra ibex) with the 
common goat, ((7. (xgagrus) as there is no proof of the existence of the 
true oegagrus in Europe."! ^^^ ^^^ corresponds with the brief obser- 
vation of Fischer — Capra ibex miscetur capris,^ 



Caprine and Ovine Hybrids, 

Dr. Bachman, after stating that he has " no access to Chevreul," (the 
much-abused authority for my facts in this grade of hybridity) goes on 
to assert that ^' we have not one authenticated case of a fertile hybrid 
produced by the sheep and goat." 

It occurred to me to look into Molina, the celebrated author of the 
Natural History of Chili, in order to ascertain whether any reference 

* BuffoD, Quad., xxy., p. 14. 

f Joiim. of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1886, p. 492. 
X Part 2, for 1884, p. 107. § 2d Seiies, 1886. 

n British Quadrupeds, p. 488. I have admitted the probahiUty of the Capra 
cegagruB heing the source of our domestic goat ; but I may here again remind Dr. 
Bachman, that " all the authors" which he has consulted, give only his side of the 
question. ** The opinions of naturalists," says Mr. Bell, " have been much divided 
respecting the original stock of the domestic goat ; some referring it to the ibezt 
others to cegagrus ; but most modem zoologists have leaned to the belief ^ that the 
wild goat of Caucasus and Persia is thd true original stock." — British Quad., p. 
488. 

^ Synop. Mammalium. 
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was there made to the facts of Chevreul ; and it was with great plea- 
sure that I found the following passage : 

" The Pehuenches, a nation inhabiting these mountains, [the Chilian 
Andes] have crossed the sheep with goats ; and this intermediate race 
is much larger than the other sheep. Their wool is less curled, is soft 
and fine, and often two feet in length, resembling the fleece of the An- 
gora goat."* 

After the lapse of about eighty years, during all which time this 
mixed race has probably flourished in Chili, Chevreul publishes the 
detailed method by which these hybrids are yet obtained and propa- 
gated. Persons who entertain any fiirther^doubts on this subject are wel- 
come to them. I have none. 



Ovine Hybrids. 

Dr. Bachman asserts that " the Ovis musmon is the only species that 
has ever submitted to domestication, and no fertile progeny has been 
produced with the argali, or any other," 

Inasmuch as Mr. Blyth appears to have paid more attention to the 
Ovidce, than any other living naturalist, and moreover, as he is quoted 
with respect by Dr. Bachman, I cheerfully submit the present question 
to his decision. 

Among fifteen species of sheep, he makes the following remarks in 
reference to the Ovis aries, sl collective, specific name for the common 
breeds : 

** Assuming that different species have commingled to produce this 
animal, us appears to he very evident in the instance of the dog^ it is still 
remarkable that we have certainly not yet discovered the principal wild 
type. Some experience in the deduction of the specified characters of 
sheep horns, enables me to state with confidence that the normal char- 
acter of the long-tailed domestic breeds is intermediate to that of the 
Ra^s^ (0. Polii) and that of the moufflon (0. musmon) ; combining 
the flexure and the prolongation of the former, with the section of the 
latter, but becoming proportionately broader at the base than in either ; 
more as in the argalis of Siberia, Kamstchatka and North America. 
That 0. aries^ (the domestic sheep) is totally distinct from all, I have 
been long perfectly satisfied," j[ 

Thus, Mr. Blyth regards the 0. musmon^'of Linnseus, the m^mfflon 

* French edition, p. 812. 

f Proceedings of ^e Zoolog. Soc. of London, 1846, p. 74, 16. Jenyns deriTes 
all the domestic sheep from the Siberian argali, (Ovis argali) 
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of Corsica aod Sardinia, as a separate species, and adds the following 
remarks : 

" It inter -breeds freely with anj tame race, under circumstances of re- 
straint, as is well known ; but we have no information of hybrids^, or 
umbri, as they are called, being ever raised from wild moufflons, though 
the flocks of the latter sometimes graze in the same p^isture with domes- 
tic sheep." 

Now, here the hybrid mixture is unreservedly admitted by Mr. 
Blyth ; the only condition appears to be that the animals must be 
** under circumstances of restraint." Here, then, is an illustration of 
one of my conclusions, against which. Dr. Bachman has wasted a series 
of physiological comments : — Domestication does not cause hybridity^ 
but merely evolves it. The idea that I designed to convey by this pro- 
position is obviously this : that power of hybrid re-production .may 
remain latent, until domestication, or if I may so express it, the re- 
straints of domestication, bring it into action. Whence, also, another of 
my conclusions, — that the capacity for fertile hybridity, coeteris paribus^ 
exists in animals in proportion to their aptitude for domesticity and cul- 
tivation.* 

Do not the Cyprian moufflon (0. ophion) and the 0. vignii^ which 
is closely allied to the Corsican species, breed also with the domestic 
animal ? It may be said that all these species designated by Mr. 
Blyth, are not generally admitted by naturalists. If so, I am not 
aware of the^fact. They are published and " endorsed" by the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London, and are admitted into the Synopsis Mammor 
Hum of Schinz, one of the latest and most accurate works of its class. 

If I am not mistaken in his use of terms, BufFon regarded the large- 
tailed sheep, called the Barbary breeds as a different species from the 
European ;f and it really appears to be distinct from the fat-rumped 
sheep. The rudiments of their peculiar organization are increased or 
diminished by climate and pasture; for Pallas states, that while the uropy- 
gium^ or fatty cushion of the Tartar breed, will weigh from 20 to 40 
pounds, it shrinks to a diminutive size in certain parts of Siberia. We 
may reasonably suppose that an organization which was obscure and 
rudimentary in some primitive races, becomes developed by the various 
processes of domestication and the attendant influences of climate ; and 
such appears to be the case with the sheep of Africa and those of Asia. 

* Essay on Hybridity, p. 23. 

f Eklition Soooini. QuaiL, xidii., p. 85. 
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Surine hybrids. 

I quoted Hamilton Smith as favourable to the idea that our domes- 
tic swine are derived from a plurality of species ; whereupon Dr. Bach- 
man, with his accustomed dogmatism, makes the following assertion : 

^*' All naturalists, including Hamilton Smith, have regarded all our 
species as derived from the wild hog." 

Whatever Hamilton Smith may have once thought or s^d on this 
question, I will now quote in full his last impressions, (at least I know of 
none later,) published in 1839 : 

^^ It is admitted that in the forests, they (the domestic hogs,) occa- 
sionally breed with the wild boar, and that their offspring is as prolific 
as if it were the result of breeding from the same race. This is also 
known to be the fact in the mixed produce of the Chinese and European 
hog. We have had opportunities of seeing the Spanish and domestic 
breed become wild in South America and Jamaica, resuming the cha- 
racters of the wild boar of Europe ; even the young becoming striped, 
like the marcassins of France. Yet if the observations of T. C. Eyton, 
Esq., reported in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, for Feb., 
1837, are correct, the vertebrae of the back, loins and sacrum differ, 
between the wild boar, the English and Chinese pigs, from 15 to 14, 
from 6 to 4, and from 5 to 4 ; &o that taking the totals of vertebrae, 
they run 60, 55, 49, and the French 63. Surely it is allowing too 
much to the semi-domestication of such animals, and denying the same 
to the plastic powers of creation, to prop up our artificial maxims in 
Zoology. On the contrary, we may justly suspect this to be a case of 
providential arrangement for a given purpose ; and that there are three, 
if not four, original species, including the African, with powers to com- 
mix."* 

Independently of the preceding replies to Dr. Bachman^s criticisms, 
I may repeat, once for all, that in my essay on hybridity, I introduced 
a number of examples of casual cross-breeds, merely as stick, and not 
to sustain my " theory of fertile hybrids." Hence, the following ap- 
pears among the initiatory paragraphs of my essay : 

" It may, at first view, appear superfluous to go over the whole 
ground of inquiry ; but apart from its ethnographic relations, it is my 
wish to call attention to a branch of science that has hitherto been sin- 
gularly neglected, and perhaps more so than any other.'f 

Among these collateral examples, were the equine, the cervine and 
ovine, bovine and cervine, and bovine and ovine hybrids among quad- 
rupeds, and several among birds. For all these I have given my autho- 
rities. If my republication of these supposed facts should tend to prove 

♦ CanidcB, i, p. 93, 94. t Eway on Hybridity, p. 8. 
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them erroneous, I conceive I shall thereby render a service to science. 
This, however, is a point for further investigation. 



Miscellaneous Remarks. 

I must here notice an interesting fact, mentioned by Dr. Bachman, 
viz: the change of the black rat, Mus rattus^ in the Southern States, 
from its natural, characteristic colour to a yellow hue. Here is a change 
of colour, but none of form ; and I cannot, therefore, see how it has 
any bearing upon the varieties of the dog, any one of which may be of a , 
single, or of many colours, without altering its typical character. A 
greyhound may be black, white or pied, and yet it is not the less a 
greyhound. 

But I have an objection to another part of Dr. Bachman s inferences ; 
for in this account of the rat, he appears to suppose that the fact of there 
being no intermediate varieties of colour in the same nest, all being 
either white or yellow, was an evidence of their being all of one spe- 
cies. This is readily admissible, as a simple fact, in this case ; but when 
it is subsequently applied, somewhat in the way of a general principle, 
to prove that some birds, (the Curassows for example,) are of one spe- 
cies, because their offspring present a similar phenomenon of unmixed 
colours, it becomes a mere analogical dogma of no possible value. I pro- 
pose to recur to this question in another place ; and for the present will 
merely observe, that if such a rule obtained in nature, we ought to see 
the offspring of a white father and a black mother, or the reverse, always 
black, or always white, without that almost invariable blending of co- 
lours, which is familiar to every one. 

Apropos to this subject, I find that the Norway rat has been seen in 
changed colours in England, not of one colour, hut mottled or pied, 
Donovan has figured one of thera.* Dr. Bachman's rule, therefore, 
does not hold good even with the rats. 

Dr. Bachman takes exception to my remark, that the Hyena venati- 
ca connects the dog with the hyena almost without an interval. I de- 
rived my first impression from Cuvier, who describes this animal as 
having the dental system of the dog, and not of the hyena. Cuvier has, 
morever, called it Ckien hyenoide, and it is now placed, by general con- 
sent, in the genus Canis ; and Blainville calls it the great wild dog of 
Afnca.f Is not this animal figured among the dogs on the monuments 
of Beni Hassan ?J 

♦ British Qaadrupeds, page 45. f Ostrographie, page 78. 

X See Rosellini, Monumenti Civili, PI. xvii, fig. 7. 
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Birds. 

Hyhnd of the Wood-Grousb (T, urogallus,) and the Black- 
Grouse {T, tetrix,) etc, — Of this bird called Tetrao medius by some 
authors, Dr. Bachman remarks as follows : 

" It so happens that every writer of authority, who published since 
the days of Temminck, that I have consulted, has set it down as an 
undoubtedly true species, and not as a hybrid. These naturalists had 
opportunities of examining these birds in their native haunts, and pos- 
sessed specimens in the flesh. They were, therefore, infinitely better 
4)repared to pronounce a decision than either of us would venture to do. 
Temminck pronounced it a true species^ 

Dr. Bachman's authorities (whom he gives in detail, and they cer- 
tainly are eminent ornithologists,) were very fortunately grouped in 
order to give a unanimous assent to his own opinions. Let us look a 
little further, and see how this matter stands. 

Now it happens that Temminck, yes, Prof. Temminck himself, after 
holding out for twenty-seven years* that this hybrid was a true spe- 
cies, has at last admitted his error, and with the magnanimity of a great 
mind, published it to the world. He shall speak for himself: 

" The testimony of all the naturalists of the North is remarkably 
unanimous in considering this bird {Tetrao medius,) a hybrid product 
of two diflerent species, the female of the urogallus with the male of 
the tetrix ; and we concede to their opinion respecting this mule bird 
with the greater confidence, because Prof. Nilsson has applied himself 
especially to this inquiry in the northern countries, wherein the two 
parent species inhabit in great number. The observations made by 
this learned naturalist, prove in the most satisfactory manner that the 
Makelhan (T. medius,) is a hybrid of the two species above cited. The 
opinion of M. Naumann, who has examined many examples (deponil- 
les) of this hybrid, no longer leaves a doubt."f 

This evidence calls for no comment ; yet it is curious to compare it 
with Dr. Bachman's concluding dictum, as expressed in the following 
oracular manner : 

" All our recent authors have described this supposed hybrid as a 
true species, and not as a hybrid !" 

For my own part, I am content to adopt the opinion of those orni- 
thologists " who have examined these birds in their native haunts, and 
possessed specimens in the flesh." They are certainly better judges 
than either Dr. Bachman or myself. Meanwhile, I shall regard this as 
an example of a cross between two proximate species in the wild state, 

*Piffeons et Gallinacia, 1813, and Manuel d* Ornithologies 1820. 
^Temrsnncl^B Manuel cTOrnithologie, 2mee^t. Tome iy, page 818. 1840. 
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producing a great hybrid race, now widely and spontaneously extend- 
ed over the region of Northern Europe. Schlegel, who is justly 
considered one of the most able ornithologists of the age, in his 
JRivue critique des oiseaux d*Europe^* takes the same view with 
Temminck ; and Degland, in his excellent Ornithologie Europ^enne^] 
published during the past year, confirms this opinion, and adds that 
the Tetrao tetrix also crosses with the common pheasant]; (Phasianus 
oolohinus,) and with the T, subalpina ; and, moreover, that the Tetrao 
^nu8 of Gmelin, figured by Sparmann, is nothing more than one 
of these latter hybrids. 



Hybrids ammtg domestic fowls. 

In consequence of my defective knowledge of Ornithology, and a dif* 
ficulty of obtaining the requisite books of reference when my Essay was 
written, I was misled in stating that our domestic fowls had been traced 
to ten different species. I should have said that this genus of birds 
(Gallus,) embraces ten species, five of which, according to Temminck, 
iare capable of breeding inter se. 

Sir William Jardine, when describing them, makes the following ob- 
servations : 

*Mt is from these birds that we are indebted for the domestic poul- 
try of our farm yards. Many native species are at the present time 
known, and we consider it very difiBcult to determine which is the ori- 
gm of our reclaimed fowls. They may have reached their present state 
from a mixture of many ; but with Temminck we are inclined to give 
the preference to two species, the G, gigantceus and G, hankiva^ (both 
natives of Java,) on account of the domestic females bearing the great- 
est resemblance to those in a wild state, by the similarity of the form 
and structure of the feathers, and by the males of those possessing the 
greatest development of comb and wattles."§ 

The same eminent naturalist quotes Temminck for the fact, that the 
Gallus furcatus, or fork-tailed cock, although not strictly domesticated, 
occasionally breeds with the tame hens ; a curious fact, and showing 
the uncertainty with which the true origin is clouded."] As to the 

♦ Leyden, 1844. 

f Tome ii, page 28. See also Nilsson's Omithologia Suedca, page 803. 
X And this, too, adds Temminok," en pleine liberty et a T^tat sauvage.** Loco 
citat. 
§ Naturalist's Lib. Oraithology, iii, page 171. 
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appearanibe of the rumplets fowl OriginatJng among other varieties, I 
am disposed to regard this as the mere reproduction of a primitive 
type from former mosses between two different species of Gallus, viz : 
the G, ecaudatus of Temminck, and some other, probably the G. ban- 
hiva. 



Hybrids of the Curassows or Hoecos, 

I see no reason to relinquish any of the very striking facts mentioned 
in my Essay in reference to the hybrid offspring of the different species 
of Crax, or Hocco, Dr. Bachman, in two paragraphs, disposes of the 
evidence in his usual summary manner, thus : 

"Whilst in Europe in 1838, 1 continued my inquiries, and ascertain- 
ed that the naturalists were as much perplexed as myself; they all agreed 
with me that four-fifths of the supposed species must at once be struck 
off from the roll of species.*' 

Three, by a singular act of grace on the part of all these naturalists, 
were held over for sentence — " that time and farther experiments might 
unravel the mystery." 

Again : " It is now nearly decided by recent experiments, that they 
are all varieties of one species." 

After all this assertion, what is the fact ? Simply this — that I cannot 
find less than six species enumerated in any system of Ornithology ; 
and what was my surprise on looking into Ghray's Genera of Birds, 
ihe latest and most elaborate work of the kind now extant, and pub- 
Hshed during the past year, to find that it embraces not only the three 
epedea which Dr. Baohman and all the other naturalists had suspended 
whjudice^ but three others, making six in all !* 

It follows that the birds bred between the Craxalector and C, rubrOj 
reported to the Zoological Society by Sir Robert Heron, and objected 
to by Dr. Badiman, are to be regarded as true hybrids. I had marked 
tiiis very paragraph as corroborative of ray own views, and shall continue 
80 ta regard it until it is finally decided that the Hoecos " are all varie- 
ties of one species." 

But inasmuch as twelve years have elapsed since it was resolved to 
cot the six species down to one, and no reduction of the number has yet 
been made, we need give ourselves no further anxiety about them ; and 

* See also Bennett's Menagerie, page 226. 1885. 

ITpbn lodkmg over Spix, Aviitm species Novte^T, ii, page 48y 1825, 1 find he 
deflcribes seven additional species. 
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I shall rest content to regard this intermixture of species and conse- 
quent prolific reproduction, as an example of a new, varied, and very 
numerous hybrid race, derived from several distinct species. 



Pigeon hybrids? 

I am made to say, by Dr. Bachman, that the tame pigeons have not 
been derived from the Columha livia alone, but from a union of some 
unknown bird of the same genus. I am not aware of ever having 
published such an opinion. I have looked through my Essay, and my 
letter to Dr. Bachman, but cannot find it. I only mentioned, without 
comment, the suspicion of Cuvier, that the numerous races of our com- 
mon pigeon, (of which he regards the C, livia as the parent,) may 
have been modified by mixture with some neighbouring species.* 

So also Selby, when speaking of the C, livia, remarks, that it is from 
this species that most of our curious varieties of pigeon have arisen ; 
for some later ones may have been derived from crosses with other 
species ."f 

Dr. Bachman, however, lays down the law in the following unquali- 
fied terms : 

" The tame pigeons have sprung from the Columha livia, as now 
affirmed by every naturalist of authority. No other pigeon has ever 
produced a fertile hybrid with it." 



Other hybrid birds. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Gould has proved the supposed hybrid between Ma- 
taeilla lugubris and M, alba to be a true species, and described as M, 
yarellii, I, of course, g've it up ; so also with the identification of the 
common and the ring-pheasants, there can be no hybrid offspring ; and, 
again, on Mr. Selby's authority, that the progeny of the two doves {Co^ 
lumba risoria and C. turtur,) never reproduce, I may relinquish the 
statement I had derived from Bechstein.J But with respect to the rest 
of the astonishing series of hybrid birds, some prolific in greater or less 
degree, and some sterile, hitherto pubhshed by me, I have no rea- 
son, except it may be in a very few additional instances, to modify 
my opinion ; but it will be my pleasure to correct every error in the 
revised edition of my Essay on Hybridity, which I hope to republish 

* Regno Animal. Columba. f British Ornithology, i, page 412. 

X This celebrated Saxon naturalist is pronounced by Swainson, *' one of the best 
authorities on the Birds of Europe." 
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in a greatly extended form. The breeders of birds are certainly the 
best observers and judges as to hybrids which occur in domesticity ; 
and if Dr. Bachman has not been so fortunate in his experiments with 
the FringillidoB as Bechstein was, it is certainly no proof that the latter 
was mistaken. 

"In the autumn of 1838, says Mr. Cookson, a male bird, the produce 
of a goldfinch, F. cardttelis, and a hen Canary bird, Fringilla carnaria^ 
escaped from my aviary, and was not seen again until the following spring, 
when we were agreeably surprised by the reappearance of our lost favour- 
ite in company with a goldfinch. As the pair were inseparable we at once 
suspected that they had mated ; and in a few days, our suspicions were 
confirmed by seeing them feed each other and collect materials for 
building. By watching their movements, we soon discovered their nest 
in a cedar tree, near the aviary. In due time four eggs were laid, which 
I carefully removed and placed under a Canary bird ; they, however, all 
proved abortive. In a few days after this disappointment, a second nest 
was built by them in the same tree, which we left undisturbed, and the 
result was favourable. Five birds were hatched, which I took from the 
nest when about ten days old, and brought up by hand. Of this num- 
ber, two cocks and two hens are still living. 

*' I am aware that hybrids in a state of captivity and restraint, have 
not unfrequently proved prolific, when brought to pair with a mate of 
either of their parent stocks ; but I do not remember that I ever heard 
an instance of an animal of pure breed, in a wild and unrestrained 
condition, bj choice selecting an hybrid mate." 

Mr. Cookson then states that he mated one of these young hybrid 
cocks (which was three parts goldfinch to one part Canary,) with a hen 
Canary ; but the nest was twice destroyed by the male bird, and only 
one was reared from two sets of eggs. 

"I then removed the cock bird and turned him into the aviary, 
where he immediately selected another Canary bird as his mate. Upon 
my putting this pair into a breeding cage, a nest was formed in less 
than a week, and four eggs were laid. I had now taken the precaution 
to line the nest basket with flannel, so that although the nest was pulled 
to pieces as on former occasions, the eggs escaped destruction, and upon 
them the Canary bird is now sitting. I again removed the cock bird, 
and upon his return to the aviary, he at once made up again to his 
former mate, and she has this morning laid an egg. In truth, I never 
saw a bird more ardent for propagation than this hybrid. 

" My second experiment has been made by pairing my other hybrid 
cock bird with an hen of the same sort. The result has been three eggs, 
one of which was hatched yesterday morning by a Canary bird. 

"Now as this second pair have proved prolific, (which are three parts 
goldfindh to one part Canary bird,) I do not see any reason why I may 
not obtain next year an equally successful result, by putting together a 
pair of birds, (if I succeed in rearing a male and a female,) the produce 
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of my first experiment; and if so, a cross might be perpetuated which 
would be five parts Canary birds to three parts goldfinches."* 



Miscellaneous Observations. 

My letter to Dr. Bachman having been written under the pressure 
of exacting professional engagements and ill health, I take this occasion 
to explain, as briefly as possible, some remarks I then made. 

The Deluge not a universal cataclysm., — Geologists began their in- 
vestigations with the full belief in a universal deluge ; but the irresista- 
ble evidence of the facts of nature is wholly opposed to such a theory, 
and it is now by almost unanimous consent abandoned. Let the Geol- 
ogists speak for themselves. 

" That a transient deluge," says Professor Hitchcock, " like that descri- 
bed in the Scriptures, could have produced and brought into its present 
situation, all the diluvium which is now spread over the surface of this 
continent, will not, it appears to me, be admitted for a moment by any 
impartial observers. Many distinguished biblical writers regard the 
description of the Noachiaii Deluge, as an example of the use of uni- 
versal terms with a limited meaning ; and hence regard the deluge as 
not universal over the globe, but only over the region inhabited by 
man."! 

The Rev. Adam Sedgwick expresses himself to the same effect : 

" We have not yet found the certain evidences of any great diluvian 
catastrophe which we can affirm to be within the human period. We 
saw the clearest traces of diluvial action, and we had, in our Sacred 
histories, the record of a general deluge. On this double testimony it 
was, that we gave a unity to a vast succession of phenomena, not one 
of which we perfectly comprehended, and, under the name diluvium^ 
classed them all together. Our errors, however, were natural, and of 
the same kind which led many excellent observers of a former century 
to refer all the secondary formations of Geology to the Noachian de- 
luge. Having been myself a believer, and, to the best of my power, 
a propagator of what I now regard as a philosophic heresy, and hav- 
ing been more than once quoted for opinions which I do not now main- 
tain, I think it right, as one of ray last acts before I quit this chair, 
thus publicly to read my recantation."^ 

Some fourteen years ago, observes Mr. Greenhough, 

"' I advanced an opinion, founded altogether upon physical and geo- 

\ 
* Mr. Oookson, in Jardine and Selby, Annals of Natural History, vol v, page 

24. 1840. 
f (Zoology of Massachusetts, page 148^ 
t Proceedings of the Oeologiod Society of London, pages 812, 814. 1881. 
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logical GOQsiderations, that the entire earth had, at an unknown period 
(as far as that word imj)lies any determinate portion of time,) been co- 
vered by one general, but temporary deluge. The opinion was not 
hastily formed. My reasoning rested on the facts which had then come 
before me. My acquaintance with physical and geological nature is 
now extended ; and that more extended acquaintance would be entirely 
wasted upon me, if the opinions which it will no longer allow me to re- 
tain, did not also induce me to rectify. New data have flowed in, and 
with the frankness of one of my predecessors, I also now read my re- 
cantation."* 

Buckland, Lyell, Elie de Beaumont, Murchison, and so far as I 
am informed, every other distinguished geologist of the day, have 
arrived at the same conclusion ; and the Rev. J. Pye Smith has shown, 
with great probability, the proximate barriers by which the Hebrew 
Deluge was circumscribed in Western Asia. He further adds : 

" If we suppose the mass of waters to have been such as would cover 
all the land of the globe, we present to ourselves an increase of the 
equatorial diameter, by some eleven or twelve miles. Two new ele- 
ments would • hence accrue to the action of gravity upon our planet. 
The absolute weight would be greatly increased, and the causes of the 
nutation of the axis would be varied. To save the physical system from 
derangements, probably ruinous to the well-being of innumerable sen- 
tient natures, would require a series of stupendous and immensely mul- 
tiplied miracles." " We cannot represent to ourselves the idea of their 
[the animals] being brought into one small spot, from the polar regions, 
the torrid zone, and all the other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, Ame- 
rica, Australia, and the thousands of islands ; their preservation and 
provision, and the final disposal of them, — wiihout bringing up the 
idea of miracles more stupendous than any that are recorded in Scrip- 
ture, even what appear appalling in comparison. The great decisive 
miracle of Christianity, the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, sinks down 
before it."t 

Dr. Smith quotes Swainson's estimate of the existing Fauna of our 
globe, from which it appears that there are about 561,000 land and 
amphibious animals, including insects, and this eminent divine then pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

** Many of the marine fishes and shell animals could not hve in fresh 
water ; and the fresh water ones would be destroyed by being kept over 
a short time in salt water. Thus, in a variety 4)f ways, it is manifest 
that, upon the interpretation which I conceive to be erroneous, the pre- 
servation of animal life in the ark was immensely short of being ade- 
quate to what was necessary." 

I can only further refer to this most learned and elaborate work for a 

* Address before the Gedogical Society of Londoo. 1884. 
t The Holy Scriptures and Geolog. Science, p. 108. 
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vast mass of additional zoological and geological testimony in relation 
to this highly interesting question. But I may add, that the evidenciB 
is designed to prove, and it is convincing to my judgment, that the 
Creation^ as described in Genesis, only relates to one of the various 
independent zoological centres ; while the Mosaic Deluge describes the 
submersion of that locality only, and the destruction of all its inhabi- 
tants, excepting those who were preserved in the Ark ; and such was 
also the opinion long ago expressed by Bishop Stillingfleet.* 



Age of the Earth, 

The Rev. Dr. Smith has also enlarged on this sublime question, and 
I quote from his work the following passages, which are sufficient for 
my present purpose : 

" It is now admitted by all competent persons," observes Mr. Bab- 
bage, " that the formation, even of those strata which are nearest the 
surfajce^ must have occupied vast periods, probably millions of year s^ in 
arriving at their present state."f 

These formations nearest the surface are only the alluvial and drift 
(or diluvial) deposits. After these, follow in succession the three great 
divisions of the tertiary series : the cretaceous group, oolito, the carbo- 
niferous strata, the old red sandstone, and the upper and lower silurian. 
Now, since every one of these older formations has its peculiar organic 
remains piled on each other during a long lapse of ages, and since the 
Fauna of one is distinct from that of all the others, any attempt to 
estimate their collective antiquity, puts even the imagination itself at 
defiance. 

" Mr. Charles Maclaren estimates a single period of volcanic quies- 
cence, during which strata of coal, shell -sandstone and limestone were 
deposited over the basaltic hill, called Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh, at 
600,000 years. Let it be observed that these are not random guesses, 
but founded on knowledge and consideration."]; 

* Quoted by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, op. citat, p. 209. 

t Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, p. 78. 

X Rev. P. J. Smith, op. citat., p. 66. " On the question, — whether these phenom- 
ena [of creation] can be comprised within the short period usually assigned to them, 
(6860 years) the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks long ago observed : ' Buckland, Sedg- 
wick, Faber, Chalmers, Conybeare, and many other Christian geologists, strove 
long with themselves to believe that they could ; and they did not give up the hope, 
or seek for a new interpretation of the sacred text, till they considered themselves 
driven from their position by such facts as we have stated.' ** — Christian Ob%ew, 
Aug., 1834, p. 486. 
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Chronology. 

Having repeatedly alluded to the revised Chronology of Dr. Lepsius, 
I have much pleasure in inserting a brief abstract of it, as furnished by 
that distinguished scholar to Mr. Gliddon : 

Epoch of Menes — Commencement of historical period ; thirty Dynasties: 

B.C. 

Old Empire : 

1st Dyn. — Accession of Menes, 3893 

Commencement of Monumental period ; third Dynasty. 
4th Dyn. — Pyramids and Tombs extant — began — 3426 

12th Dyn., - . - - ends — 2124 

Invasion of the Hyksos ; comprising the 

15th and 16th Dynasties— from B. C. 2101 to— 1690 

New Empire — Restoration. 
lYthDyn., - - - - began— 1671 

30th Dyn. — Ending on the second Persian Invasion — *340 

Inasmuch as the greatest philosopher of the age has given the sanc- 
tion of his name to these astonishing revelations, I may be permitted to 
insert in this place, a brief extract from Cosmos^ to show that I have 
not adopted them, without a full conviction of their truth. Humboldt, 
after expressing his obligations to Prof. Lepsius, for making him ac- 
quainted with his latest discoveries, quotes the latter for the following 
facts: 

" The valley of the Nile, which has occupied so distinguished a place 
in the history of Man, yet preserves authentic portraits of kings as far 
back as the commencement of the fourth dynasty of Manetho. This 
dynasty, which embraces the constructors of the Great Pyramids of 
Gizeh, — Cephren or Scha/ra, Cheops- Choufou, and Menkara or MeTie- 
keriSj — commences more than 3,400 years before the Christian era, and 
twenty-three centuries before the invasion of Peloponessus by the He- 
raclides."f 

Yet more recently. Prof. Lepsius has been enabled to date the ascen- 
sion of Menes to the throne of Egypt, as given in the above memoran- 
dum from Mr. Gliddon, at 3,893 before Christ. 



The period of Man's existence upon the earth. 

There is nothing in geology to disprove the existence of man upon 
the earth for a period vastly longer than has generally been supposed. 

•Hand-book to the Panorama of the Nile, 61. The Chevalier Bunsen (Egypt's 
place in Univ. History,) ascribes the age of Menes to the year 8648 B. C. 
t Cosmos, ii., p. 147, French Edit. 
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Dr. Prichard, who bestowed a part of his great learning and remarka- 
ble talents in the investigation of chronology, arrived at the conclusion 
that the Hebrew annals afford no data of this kind beyond the epoch of 
Abraham. Hence, according to this view, there can be no antagonism 
between the Sacred Records and the discoveries of Dr. Lepsius.* 

The facts of geology afford us nothing but negative evidence on this 
point. If the strata " nearest the surface," as heretofore stated, required 
" millions of years" for their accumulation, we may, at least, be permit- 
ted to inquire, how much of this vast period of time can be allotted to 
the human race ? The facts are yet few, but they are impressive, and 
should stimulate us to search for more. 

It will, in the first place, be objected, that no remains of man, in the 
fossil state, have yet been discovered. This point is not quite decided ; 
for I am disposed to regard the human bones lately found by Dr. Lund, 
in certain caverns at Minas Geraes, in Brazil, as truly fossilized, and as 
old as the extinct species of animals that accompany them ; nor would 
there be any hesitation on this point, were it not for the prepossession 
so generally entertained with respect to the very recent creation of man. 

These deposits in Brazil, however, date as low down as the Eocene 
group ; and it would be in the drift (hitherto called diluvium) and the 
alluvial beds that we may hereafter find the remains of man. Of the 
immense age of these comparatively recent deposits, some idea may be 
formed from the following statements of Sir Charles Lyell : 

" The whole period during which the Mississippi has transported its 
earthy burthen to the ocean, though perhaps tar exceeding one hun- 
dred thousand years, must be insignificant^ in a geological point of 
view, since the blutts or cliffs boundinij the great valley, (and, therefore, 
older in date,) and which are from fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in 
perpendicular height, consist, in gi-eat part, of loam, containing land, 
fluviatile and lacustrine shells of species still inhabiting the same coun- 

*" When we conader how email the unpresrioti is, that has been made on the 
ethnology of the world, by the known changes in races and languages that have 
taken place since Egypt was populous aud civilized, we must conclude that the 
whole of this period belongs to the recent history of mankind ; and that the more 
ancient history, in which the numerous races and languages originally distinct, were 
developed and spread over the face of the eaith, occupied a far longer period. It is 
at present impossible to say that 8,000 or 10,000 years, or even a le^ period, would 
not be sufficient ; and it is equally impossible to say that even the greatest era that 
geology will allow for man's residence upon the globe, is too much. The author of 
The Church of the Future^ considers ancient Egyptian history as representing the 
MidMe Ages of the ancient woild.'' — J. R. Logan, Ethnology of the Indian At- 
ehipeUgOt in Joomal of the Indian Archipelago, 186 D, p. 802. 
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try. These fossil shells are associated with the bones of the mastodon, 
elephant, tapir, mylodon, and other megatheroid animals ; also a spe- 
cies of horse, oa?, and other mammal^'a, most of them of extinct spe- 
cies." * 

This last, or drift deposit, belongs to the series to which, according 
to the calculations of Prof. Babbage, has been millions of years in for- 
mation ; and, since it embraces two species of doraesticative quadru- 
peds, it need be no marvel if what Blumenback calls " the most domes- 
tic of animals" should hereafter be found among them. 

I have aheady remarked that Geology, as yet, affords only negative 
evidence with respect to man. The alluvial deposts are remarkably 
destitute of organic remains of any kind ; and, for aught we know, man 
may have lived through their entire epoch ; and, that evidences of this 
feet will yet arise, not only from the alluvium, but also from the vastly 
older drift or deluvial beds, I feel a reasonable confidence. 

It is not many years since it was an axiom in geology that no mam 
miferous animals coexisted with the secondary strata, commencing with 
the chalk deposits. Yet, this opinion has been overturned by the 
discovery of two marsupial quadrupeds as low down as the oolite. 

So, also, it was long supposed that no quadrumanous animals — the 
next in order to man — existed in the fossil state. But, within a few 
years, several species of monkeys have been found in India, England and 
Brazil, and, in every instance, if I mistake not, as low as the eocene 
strata. This discovery was con rary to our preconceived opinions, and 
may prove the harbinger of a fossil man. f 

I now leave the reader to judge for himself whether the fects adduced 
by me, in my Essay, and extended on this occasion, are " misconcep- 
tions, or downright errors." It was objected to me, that I " seemed to 
have referred to scarcely any authorities that have been published since 

♦Silliman's American Journal of Science for 1847, p. 86. The horse and 
the ox have also been found fossil at Eschcholtz bay, on the northwest coast 
of America. 

f Some curious evidence has been submitted to the British Association, at 
the meeting of the present year, in Edinburgh, by Mr. Daniel Wilson. This 
gentleman, in a memoir on Pre- Celtic Races in Scotland, records the following 
curious £Eu;ts: "In the museum of the University of Edinburgh, there are pre- 
served the remains of a fossil whale, dug up in the Blair-Drummond moss, 
seven miles above Stirling bridge, and fully twenty nules from the nearest 
part of the river Forth, where, by any possibility, a whale could now be 
stranded. Yet, along with this was found the rude harpoon of deer's horn, 
.which proves that this fossil whale pertains to the historic era, and points to 
a period more recent than the first colonization of the British isles.'' 
4 
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the days of Buffon and Temminck." If this was my error before, I 
trust I have corrected it now. It was also asserted that " not a solitary 
new race has been produced by any commingling of species." Here, 
again, I leave the issue to an unprejudiced examination of the many 
fects now brought together. 

As to the assertion of Dr. Bachman, " that, if the Scriptures could, 
by any possibihty, be tortured to prove the plurality of origin for the 
human species, philosophers and men of science would become infidels," 
I deny such an inferential conclusion altogether. It is well known that 
this question has been, at various times, and for a series of years, 
brought before the Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city, and made 
the subject of repeated discussion, without, at least, to my knowledge, 
wounding the feelings or shaking the faith of my associates, among 
whom are many exemplary members of different religious denomina- 
tions. I may make the same remark with respect to a number of the 
clergy with whom I have conversed freely on these questions, and who 
have appeared to desire information, without apprehending, or, at all 
events, without expressing, any spiritual apprehension of the result, be 
it what it may. 

I have never felt the slightest hesitation in investigating the facts of 
Nature — well knowing that " truth will never conflict with itself," no 
matter how diversified soever may be the points in which we view it. 
I am far, however, from desiring to make startling propositions to igno- 
rant minds ; but, as I address myself, in this, as in former instances, to 
educated persons, I cannot conceive that evil consequences will any 
more result than would follow scientific investigations in astronomy, ge 
ology and chronology — each one of which has, in its turn, contended 
against the inveterate prepossions, not only of the ignorant, but of 
many ot erwise learned and enlightened individuals. 

Finally — Dr. Bachman lays great stress on my having changed my 
sentiments with respect to the origin of the human race. From one 
position, however, I have never swerved, viz. : that the diversities ex- 
isting among the different human families have not been acquired ; or, 
in other words, are not the result of climate, locality, food, and other 
physical agents, but have existed ah origine : and, in the early period 
of my investigation, I was content, as elsewhere expressed, to suppose 
that the distinctive characteristics of the several races might have been 
marked upon the immediate family of Adam. More light on this in- 
teresting question has compelled me to change my opinion. I was not 
aware, however, that this was so great a direliction of propriety as Dr. 
Bachman considers it. It is always humiliating to our pride to ac- 
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knowledge our errors ; but, at the same time, it is, at least, commenda- 
ble to do so, and the act may even be regarded as a virtue. 

We have seen that a number of distinguished clergymen — Wilks 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Faber, Chalmers, Coneybeare, Pye Smith, Hitch 
cock, and others — " strove long with themselves to believe" that the 
phenomena presented by geological investigations could be embraced 
within the limited period usually assigned to the Creation ; " and they 
did not give up the hope, nor seek for a new interpretation of the Sa- 
cred Text, till they considered themselves driven from their position by 
such facts as we have stated." I cannot see why the privilege of modi 
fying one's opinions is not equally allowable in Ethnology as in Geo 
ology ; and, if I must be told that my \iews conflict with Genesis, I 
reply, in the words of one of the above-named divines : " The apparent 
discrepancies between the facts of Science and the words of Scripture 
must be understood before we can make any attempt at their removal." 

I regret the necessity I have been placed under of publishing this 
paper and my letter to Dr. Bachman, at the present time. Controversy 
seldom allows leisure for deliberate examination and induction ; and 
the restricted limits of a periodical journal must necessarily exclude, as 
in this instance, a mass of materials that are necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding the subject ; and, much that I have further to say on the 
questions at issue must be reserved until such tiine as I may find 
health and leisure for the revision of my Essay, and for the production 
of a work I have long contemplated, with the title of Elements of 
Ethnology. 



P. S. — ^To show, in a single paragraph, what I have called the ten- 
dency of recent investigations in reference to hybridity, I cannot avoid 
quoting the following remarks from the work of a distinguished hving 
zoologist : 

" With respect to the sheep and goat, they are so crossed hy differ- 
ent species^ so altered by climate and the breeder's art, that it is no 
easy matter to know what their original stock really may be. The 
sheep may be the descendant of several species of moufflon, interbreed- 
ing with each other ; and many wild moufflons exist throughout the 
mountain chains of Asia and Eastern Europe. In Hke manner, we may 
regard the goat as of mixed parentage. The same observations apply 
to our domestic cattle." * 

* W. C. LiimsBus Martin. Natural History of the Horse, p, 14, 1846. 
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My friend, Br. Barnes, U. S. A., has been, for many years, stationed 
in the interior of Texas, where he has had abundant opportunities of 
obtaining information in relation to the wolves and dogs of that re- 
gion, and he has kindly given me the following facts, which came to 
hand too late to be incorporated with the preceding pages. 

The Chihuahua dog resembles, in size, form and shape of the head, 
the . English spaniel, but has erect ears, hke a wolf, and is an indi- 
genous animal. All the Southern Camanche Indians have a cross be- 
tween this dog and the dusky wolf, [Canis nubilus.)* These mongrel 
dogs breed again with the European dogs ; and a female of the latter is 
so highly prized, for this purpose, that the Camanches will give a mule 
in exchange for one of them. Dr. Barnes further informs me that the 
hairless dog, another indigenous form, to which I have heretofore al- 
luded, is common in the mining districts, and is remarkable for always 
having a tuft of whitish hair on the top of the head. 

Having embarked in this inquiry, with the intention of pursuing it 
in all its ramifications, I will feel greatly obliged to any one who will 
forward me authenticated facts in relation to the wolf, the various In- 
dian dogs and their hybrid offspring, together with the skulls of any or 
all of them, for comparison. Such materials, it will be observed, afford 
important collateral aids to Ethnology ; and I may, perhaps, be excused 
for adding my wish to extend yet further my collection of Human Cra- 
nia. This series already embraces nearly nine hundred skulls of all 
the races of men ; and it is on the measurement of six hundred and 
twenty-one of these that I have formed my Table, showing the com- 
parative size of the brain in these various races. Being now engaged 
in extending this Table, for re-publication, I will feel much indebted to 
those persons who can aid my purpose with additional materials. 



Philadelphia, October 26, 1850. 

Additional Note. — ^The evidence in support of the views contained 
in this essay increases on every hand. I have just received, through 
the kindness of Prince Maximihan de Wied, a copy of the two volumes 
of the Astrolabe and ZiUe, which embrace the Anthropology of that 
celebrated voyage of discovery. The first of these volumes, from the 
pen of a distinguished zoologist of the Expedition, is entitled, " De 
Phomme dans ses rapports avec la creation : Par M. Hombron." 



^ 



* C. nvhUus of Say; hy some zoologists regarded as a distinct species; but by 
most supposed to be only a variety of the (7. occidentalism — JRick 
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I feel called upon to quote a few passages from this work, because 
the author^s opinions coincide so fully with my own, that it might be 
supposed I had derived them from him, without making the acknow- 
ledgements which truth and courtesy dictate on such occasions. Suf- 
^ce it to say that I never saw M. Hombron's admirable work until to- 
^ay ; and I gladly avail myself of the following extracts from it : 

" The dog, like other animals, has its special representatives in Ame- 
rica : thus, there is no reason why we should not consider [some of] 
the domestic dogs of those countries as the descendants of their indige- 
nous wiid dogs. This supposition, moreover, proves to be the fact ; for 

the crah'dog of Cayenne, {Cania ^ is a veritable dog. I say, 

a true dog^ because it becomes necessary to make the wolf into a sepa- 
rate geinis. His habits, when they come to be more closely studied, in 
the different parts of tlie old world, will seem to multiply the number 
of Asiatic and European species. 

" Hybrids of the same family, pertaining to animals of different ge- 
nera, sub-genera or groups, are not endowed with the power of unli- 
mited reproduction ; but it is different with species belonging to the 
same genera or sub-genera ; for their hybrids reproduce with each other. 

" The camel and the dromedarx form a case in point ; such is also 
the fiact with respect to the vigogna, the lama, the alpaca, and the gua- 
naco. Among the solipedes, the sub-genus asinus probably furnishes 
an example of prolific hybridity without limit. Such, also, has been the 
origin of our cattle, our sheep, <!^c., which constitute the races of domes- 
tic animals. Every thing goes to prove that the dog forms no excep- 
tion among the terrestrial animals, and that he, like the others, has had 
his special source ; and I will go further, and say that each one of his 
various species was separately created." — pp. 85-86. 

I have no comment to offer on the preceding propositions. The hy- 
bridity of the several species of lama {Auchfnia) had not before come 
under my notice ; and whether these species be two, three, or four, 
(and naturalists are divided in opinion on this question,) the facts shall 
have my early attention. 
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LETTER TO DR. BACHMM. 



Philadelphia, March 30, 1850. 

Dear Sir : — ^Having read your reww of my " Essay on Hybridity," 
in the last number of this Journal, I feel called upon to offer some ob- 
servations in reply ; and I take this step with the more pleasure, because 
it does not appear to me that you have refuted any one of my six pro- 
positions. On the contrary, the perusal of your criticism only confirms 
me in them all. 

Permit me to commence, by saying that I fully reciprocate the kind 
sentiments you have expressed with respect to myself; for no difference 
of opinion can diminish my esteem for you as a man, or lessen my admi- 
ration for one who, by common consent, stands in the front rank of Ame- 
rican Zoology. Yet, I cannot suppress my surprise that you should 
reject all my authorities, because they conflict with your own views ; for 
if such men as Buffon, Temminck, Hamilton Smith, and others whom I 
have cited, are not to be believed in questions of science, then I confess 
we may as well reject all human testimony at once, and rely, for the 
future, solely on our own observation ; which, like the others, and by the 
same rule, will in turn be denied and discarded by those who follow us. 

I cannot concur in yonr strictures on Hamilton Smith. I see in him 
a man who has grown gray in the pursuit of Science. He has attained 
its honors, and is deserving of the gratitude of the present age and of 
posterity. In fact, in the philosophy of Natural History, he appears to 
me to be a century in advance of most of his contemporaries. If one 
who has accomplished so much has committed some errors of judgment, 
let us be gentle in our censure. Let us review our own works and see if 
we have done better. For my own part, I must confess to various errors 
both of fact and opinion ; and these things have made me more circum* 
spect in myself and more charitable to others. 
1 
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And here it is necessary for me to correct an impression of yours with 
yespect to a passage of De Azzara, quoted in my essay. You have not 
been able to find it in the French edition ; but in Hunter's translation, 
London, 1838, page 173, after some preliminary observations, you will 
see the following pars^raph, which is ihe one from which mine waa 
abridged : 

" I have heard that on the plains, my black cat, the yagrmrundi and 
the eyra^ all unite with the domestic cat. From this connection crossed 
breeds will necessarily result ; and if, in the course of time, these coun- 
tries should become populous, and these wild-cats, as would infallibly be 
the case, should be extirpated, could it then, with any propriety, be 
afiSrmed that all the domestic races proceeded from one species which 
had remained wild, as the naturalists of the old world maintain ?'' 

I cite this passage entire for several reasons : 1st. To show that it 
does exist in De Azzara ; 2d. Because it proves him an advocate for the 
principle of fertile hybridity ; and 3d. Because it appears that I had 
attached too much importance to the statement, inasmuch as the great 
naturalist does not record the facts from his personal knowledge, but 
merely on the information of others, who may possibly have been mis- 
taken. 

I consider my statement respecting hybrids of the sheep and goat, to 
be a perfectly authenticated fact; nor do I think you justified in the fol- 
lowing expressions : " The Journal des Savants, in which these crudities 
are published, has not reache 1 us ; and as the author states that in or- 
der to keep up the breed they must resort to the original stock, and 
thus nature prevents the creation of a new race, it is unnecessary for us 
to hunt up and comment on the authority." In what respect the facts 
of M. Chevreul are crudities, I cannot see ; and if you were to hunt up 
the authority, I think you would find the statement precisely as I have 
given it. I am the more astonished at your summary disposal of M. 
Chevreul's facts, inasmuch as similar statements have been on record for 
a century, and are fully admitted by BufFon ; and if you will turn to 
Cuvier's description of the genius Ovis, you will find him remark, in 
reference to the sheep and the goat, " the two produce a prolific off- 
spring ;" and for this very reason, as would appear, he considers them 
to be but slightly entitled to a generic separation. Did it never occur 
to you, when you journeyed ten miles of your road to see " a large 
ram with a hairy fleece and rather strait horns," that the animal was a 
cross-breed of the very kind of which we have just spoken ? 

There are some questions in science that must always remain a mat- 
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ter of opinion ; and among these is the origin of the domestic sheep ; 
some referring all its varieties to the Argali, (Ovis ammon,) others to 
the Moufflon^ (Ovis musmon ;) and the great Cuvier seems not to 
have made up his opinion on this point ; for he says, " it is supposed 
that from the Moufflon, or from the Argali, are derived the innumerable 
races of our woolly animals." You remark, that " it remains for our 
opponents to prove that our diflferent varieties of sheep have been de- 
rived from commmgled species." Permit me to say that I believe it 
equally difficult to prove the converse of this proposition ; for even those 
naturalists who consider them all as the descendants of one species, re- 
fer us to at least two distinct species for the origin of the race. 

I stand corrected with respect to the Capra (xgagrus^ which is by 
general consent admitted to be the source of the common goat ; but 
look into Cuvier, genus Capra, and you will there observe that he de- 
cribes two very distinct species, the C, ibex and C, caucasica ; and he 
concludes his remarks in these words : " The two species mix with the 
domestic goat." He further states, in some preceding remarks, that 
" there is a race of goats in upper Egypt, with short hair, convex chauf- 
rin, and projecting lower jaw, which possibly is hybrid." In these ex- 
amples Cuvier sustains Hamilton Smith. 

Your remarks upon the hybrid between the Finland ram and Sar- 
dinian doe, are of the dogmatical class ; and so also those respecting 
the Camels, The best Zoologists, with Cuvier at the head of them, di- 
vide the camels into two species. This authority is sufficient for me, and 
I have always adopted it. Buffon and others, you remark, have re- 
garded them " only as varieties of the same species." I will give you 
the reason of BufFon's opinion. He maintained the postulate of Ray, — 
" any two animals that can procreate together, and whose issue can 
procreate, are specifically the same." Now, since the two camels produce, 
inter se, a mixed oflfspring, he for that reason and for that alone, referred 
them to the same species. The following are his words, which I trans- 
late as literally as possible : 

" Tlie two kinds of Camel produce together, and the individuals de- 
rived from this cross possess more vigor than the original stocks, and are 
consequently more highly valued than the others. . These hybrids, the 
issue of the dromedary and the camel, constitute a secondary race which 
is equally prolific, (qui se multiplie pareillement) and mixes with the 
primitive races."* 

Buffon was a most industrious and at the same time a very cautious, 
and I may add, conscientious collector of facts ; but like other men of 

* Buffon, Hist. Naturelle : ed. Sonnini, T. xxix, v. 5, 8. 
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genius, he sometimes erred in opinion for the sake of hypothesis ; and 
the justice of this remark may be shown by a single example. The 
great naturalist absolutely classed all the ox-tribe into one species be- 
cause they were capable of re-producing among themselves a hybrid 
of&pring thet could perpetuate itself by union with the parent stocks ! 
And in this category he includes the domestic cattle, the ox of Europe, that 
of Asia and Africa, the Bison of America, the auroch and the zebu !* 
So completely was Buffon blinded by this hypothesis, that it led him 
into errors of judgment in which he is not sustained by a single zoolo- 
gist of the present day. 

In another place you take exception to my remark that the fecundity 
of the progeny of the horse and the ass " depends much on tempera- 
ture," and you add a doubt whether these phenomena occur more fre- 
quently in hot than in cold climates. Males have been most fertile in 
St. Domingo, Spain, Italy and New Holland. " Ces faits, qui me para- 
issent bien constates, nous demontrent que, dans les climats cJuiuds, la 
mule pent non seulement concevoir, mais perfectionner et porter 6 ter- 
me son fruit."f 

While on this subject I may add the remarkable fact, that in the city 
of Valencia, in Spain, a horse and she mule produced colts on ^ve dif- 
ferent occasions ; and the same mule subsequently bore another colt by 
another horse.J 

I regret to observe that when I quote Prof. Owen for the fact of a 
mule between a bull and a sheep,§ you quote the adverse opinion of 
that distingushed man on the question of fertile hybridity, just as if such 
an opinion would do away with the fact which he had himself recorded. 
In the passage quoted from Prof. Owen he observes that " the individ- 
uals of different species do not voluntarily copulate,^^ 

This statement only goes to prove the correctness of the proverbial say- 
ing that a man cannot be equally great in every thing; for while naturalists, 

♦ Opus citat. Tome xxix, p. 120, 124, 137, 153. 

f Buffon, ut 8upra T. xxii, p. 421. For the fSact of the prolific character of the 
mule in New Holland, see also Trans, of Entomolng Soc. of London, I, p. 267. 

X Buffon, op. citat. T. xxix, p. 677. 

§ Dr. Shaw, in his travels in Algiers, states that he saw the hybrid ofispring of 
an ass and a cow. He describes it as a small animal, with the head and tail of 
the cow, but with a solid foot Uke the ass, and destitute of horns. This cross is 
called by the French /umar, and is said to have repeatedly occurred in Southern 
France. Another hybrid bearing the same name is declared to have been more 
than once derived from the bull and she ass. — Sonini, in Buffon, xxii p. 449. 
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by commoD consent, admit Professor Owen to be the lineal heir of the 
mantle of Cuvier, it is also manifest that some persons have enquired 
into the present subject more deeply than that eminent naturalist has 
done. Independently of the evidence derived from the family of birds 
(which will be stated hereafter) that different species of animals do vol- 
untarily unite even in the wild state, I will now give some examples from 
the mammiferous class. 

Sir W. Jardine, speaking of the domestic cat, has the following para- 
graph : 

" We have no doubt that since its (the Egyptian cat's) introduction 
into Great Britain and more particularly to the north of Scotland, there 
has been occasional crossing with our own native species, and that the 
results of these crosses have been kept in our houses. We have seen 
many cats closely resembling the wild cat, and one or two that were 
very tame, which could scarcely be distinguished from it,"* 

Bewick also observes, that the wild cat of Europe (Felis cattus) is said 
not unfrequently to cross with the common cat, which last rears a family; 
and he adds, that this explains the not unusual resemblance of the tame 
to the wild species.f Nor does it seem that these hybrids are any 
less prolific than the parent stocks. 

Cuvier himself suggests that the Bos frontalis of Lambert, a domes- 
tic breed of cattle in the north-west of India, may be descended from a 
union of the buffalo (Bos bubalus) the indigenus animal of that coun- 
try, and the common species.J Thus Cuvier suspects the Bos frontalis, 
now so numerous in Hindostan, to be a prolific hybrid ; and it may be 
relevantly added that the same great naturalist records his suspicion 
that the singular varieties of the domestic pigeon are derived not solely 
from one species, the columba Uvia^ but that they have arisen from the 
union of that species with another but unknown bird of the same genus. 

Buffon states that in Champagne, in the year 1776, eight young 
wolves were found, which were satisfactorily traced to the parentage of a 
common dog and she wolf. They were all killed wild in the forest j 
while young ; thus preventing any chance of their re-producing among 
themselves. A wild cross was also found near Metz, in the year 1784 ; 
and another in Normandy ten years earlier.§ 

The ancients averred, without hesitation, that the dog, in some coun- 



♦ Naturalist's Library, voL ii, p. 243. FeUiue. 

f Quadrupeds, p. 228. 

X Animal Kingdom, L p. 201. 
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tries and under some circumstances, was accustomed to breed with the 
wolf and fox. "In Cyrenensi agro," says Aristotle, "lupi cum canibus 
coeunt ; et laconici canes ex vulpe et cane generantur."* 

These and many other examples quoted by Buffon and Sonnini, estab- 
lish two propositions : 1st. Tliat certain different species of animals 
copulate voluntarily tvitk each other ; and 2d. That new razees have 
been formed by the union of such species. 

Some remarkable confirmations of these principles will be adduced 
hereafter, when adverting to the bird-hybrids. 

In the next place, I observe with surprise that your review of my essay 
extends no farther than the mammiferous class. Why were not the 
birds examined also ? For here the evidence is even stronger, and I pre- 
sume will not and cannot be set aside by any argument whatever. 

You admit that "in two or three species a progeny has been pro- 
duced, where the hybrids were fertile /or a few generations^ and then 
became sterile." And at the close of your inquiry you exclaim of your 
opponents — " have they gone ferther than merely to indulge in specula- 
tion and conjectures, and in endeavoring to throw the shadows of doubt 
on opinions long entertained by the world of naturalists ?" These re- 
marks appear to me to be incompatible with each other ^ and in order 
to prove it, and at the same time to bring forward some facts obtained 
since my essay was published, I propose, in the next place, to state and 
defend each of my six propositions as originally announced. 

1. A latent power of hybridity exists in many animals in the wild 
state^ in which state, also, hybrids are sometim£S produced. 

By a latent power of hybridity in the unld state', I mean a power that 
seems only to be evolved by domestication. For example, the several 
species of Hoccos, (genus Crax) unite freely with each other in Holland ; 
and yet there is no proof that they do so in their native forests of South 
America. And I believe the same remark holds good with respect to 
the common fowl ; yet Temminck has shown that no less than five spe- 
cies of this genus (Oallus) produce freely with each other in the domes- 
ticated state.f 

That some animals, in a wild state, intermix with each other and pro- 
duce a hybrid ofiEspring, is now admitted by every candid observer. I 
have heretofore recorded abundant evidence under this head, nor does it 

* De Animalibus, lib. viii, 28. 

f QaUu% hankiva, G. giganteus, O. mono, O. crispus and G. furcatua. He adds 
that G. lanatus produces with the others a sterile progeny. — Pigeons et Gallinaees, 
n, p. 216, 276. 
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seem neoessaiy to add to it. Some further examples, howeren may not 
be inappropriate on the present occasion. 

You yourself inform me that you have in your possession the mounted 
skins of two hybrid hares, between the American gray rabbit, Lepu^ iyU 
vatictis, and the marsh hare, L^nts palustris. In an obliging letter to 
me, you make the following remark : " At the time of finding these ani- 
mals, I supposed they would prove to belong to an undescribed species ; 
but I am now quite sure that they are the hybrid product of the al^ve 
named hares." I believe this is one of the first fully authenticated ex- 
amples of hybridity in the vnld state that has been noticed on our 
continent, and I have great pleasure in referring to you for the fact 

The species of Birds are so vastly more numerous than those of 
quadrupeds, that it is among these that we should expect a correspond^ 
ing frequency of hybrid productions. In addition to the extended series 
embraced in my Essay, I now submit the following additional examples 
all of which occur in the unld state. 

The Tetrao urogallus^ or wood-grouse, breeds with the black-^ouae, 

Tetrix^ and the hybrids are called in Sweden Hacklehanen. It is, 
indeed, so common in that country and in Norway that among a single 
lot of grouse brought thence to London for sale, Mr. Yarrell detected 
no less than seven of these hybrids. It was long regarded by natural- 
ists as a distinct species under the name of Tetrao medius,* but it is 
now pretty generally admitted to be a mule bird. I have examined 
two of them in the Wilson Collection, in the Academy of Natural Sci^ 
ences of Philadelphia ; and similar examples are common in all ornitho- 
logical cabinets. 

The celebrated Temminck, however, considers the Tetrao medius a 
true species independently of its exterior characteristics : first, because 
it is produced in the wild state, and secondly, because the forests of 
northern Europe, in which it is found, are equally peopled by both the 
species of which this bird is the supposed hybrid. But these objections 
are no longer availing ; for the concurrent testimony of all the later 
ornithologists proves this bird to be a mixture of two species, and con- 
firms the opinion of Linnseus, published a century ago and expressed 
in his name of Tetrao hyhridus. It would be difficult to prove that 
these cross breeds are prolific imter se, but that they are so with the 
parent stock may be safely inferred from the many grades of interme- 
diate plumage ; and it is a curious fact that Klein, in his ova avium^ 

* Pigeons et Gkdlinaces, iil, 181. 
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(Leipeic, 1766,) has figured what is supposed to be the egg of this bird, 
because its markiugs are made up of those of both original spedes. 

The following species also produce hybrids in the toild state : the 
Black grouse, Tetrao tetriXj with the English pheasant,* the T. tetrix 
with the T. 9uhalpma^\ and the T, urogallua with the T. scoticus. 

The hooded crow pairs and produces with the carrion crow^\ and the 
same is true of the two species of circus^ commonly called harrier8.§ 

So much for my first proposition. I now proceed to the second : 

2. Hyhridity not only exists among different species^ hut among dif* 
ferent genera^ and the cross-breeds have been prolific in both cases. 

In support of the first part of this proposition, that animals of dif- 
ferent species are capable of producing prolific hybrids, I shall now add 
the celebrated experiments of Buffon, which were omitted from my 
Essay for the simple reason that I could not, at the time of writing it, 
obtain an authentic account of them. 

1. Buffon brought together a cur-dog and a she-wolf^ and the result 
of this union was a htter of four pups, two male and two femide. No 
difficulty occurred in procuring this cross. 

2. A male and female of the first generation were coupled, and four 
pups were born, of which two lived to maturity — a male and a female. 

8. This second generation crossed, and produced a generation of seven 
pups. 

4. A female of the third generation was crossed by her sire, and four 
pups were produced, of which a male and a female lived.|| 

With these facts the history ceases ; not from any difficulty, it would 
seem, between the animals themselves, but on account of the constant 
care requisite to prevent the union of the common dog with these 
hybrids, so that the experiment became fatiguing after its continuance 
for several years, and it was discontinued on that account It thus 
appears that the dog and wolf bred infer se through three generations ; 
nor was either one of the parent animals permitted to unite with the 
pure hybrid imtil the fourth generation. 

The young animals, says Buffon, both in number and strength of 
constitution, compared well with other d(^ — ^for those that did not 
attain to adult age were mostly killed by some accident, and not by 

* YarrelL British Birds, pp. 307 812. 

f Kilsson. Omithologia 8ueciea, p. 303. 

X FhMeedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1886. 

§ YanreU. Ut Supra, ii, p. 87. 

I Bnflba Ut supra, zziL, p. 267-820. 
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diseafie. Nor is there any circamstance connected with these experi- 
ments to cause a doubt that, had it been continued with equal care, and 
on an enlarged scale, these hybrids would have multiplied to an indefi- 
nite extent. 

But does it not occur to you that this experiment, with all its pre- 
cautionary attendants, was a faulty one ? And why ? Because it was 
on too small a scale to afford a fair chance of complete success. We 
may readily conceive that the. result would have been far more satisfac- 
tory, if the ofiipring of several couples of the dog and wolf had been 
obtained and allowed to mix with each other. 

How comes it, then, you will inquire, that there is no new race de- 
rived from the dog and wolf, or the dog and fox ? I answer, because 
they are not wanted. Wolves and foxes are destroyed without mercy ; 
and such also has been the fete, as we have already shown, of those 
animals which have accidentally resulted from their mixture with the 
common dog. The experiment has never been tried except from mere 
curiosity ; and its success has been complete when we consider the dis- 
advantages by which it was surrounded ; for the mere process of breed- 
ing in and in, from the progeny of a single pair of any animal, has by 
uniform experience tended to deterioration and extinction. On this 
point I purpose to make some remarks in the sequel. 

I presume that the facts just mentioned, together with those cited in 
my Essay from both quadrupeds and birds, are sufficient to establish, be- 
yond cavil, the simple fact — that animals of different species are capable 
of producing a fertile hybrid of&pring. 

Now for the second part of my first proposition — that animals be* 
longing to different genera do also unite with like results. I consider 
myself sufficiently sustained in this instance by the £acts already 
adduced with respect to the sheep and the goat I have the testimony 
of Buffon, Cuvier and Chevreul that the progeny is fertile ; nor does 
any one of these authorities state that the hybrids will not reproduce 
inter se ; and M. Chevreul notices the necessity of admitting one of 
the parent animals merely for the purpose of obtaining a finer fleece. 

I do not abandon the asserted fertile hybrids between the Marten, 
Mustela martes, and the common cat I am willing with yourself to 
receive the statement tpith caution ; but the details are too explicit to 
permit us to deny them without further investigation. 

The only example of this class of hybrids that has occurred in my 
readings since my Essay was published, is that of the Tkrushy (Merula 
vulgaris) and Blackbird, (Turdus merula,) which have been observed to 
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pair in England, and to produce strongly marked hybrids during two 
«nocessive years. * 

3. Domestication does not cause this faculty, but merely evolves it. 
This is a self-evident proposition, as the preceding facts amply testify ; 

and my reasons for bringing it forward were to show, that what Tem- 
minck and Prichard have termed the natural repugnance of different 
species to intermingle, has many exceptions ; and further, that Dr. 
Prichard is not correct when he assumes the law of the case to be that 
this repugnance is " overcome in the state of domestication, in which the 
natural propensities cease, in a great measure, to direct their actions." 
This is one of the several postulates respecting hybridity, that must 
now be abandoned; for the evidence I have given is conclusive 
against it. 

4. The capacity for fertile hybridity, cceteris paribus, exists in ani- 
mals in proportion to their aptitude for dom^esticity and cultivation. 

This proposition, like the preceding one, is an obvious truth, requiring 
no further elucidation ; and man, in the language of Blumenbach, being 
the most perfect of animals, this feculty is perhaps the most perfectly 
evolved in him. I reserve some remarks on this subject for the sequel. 

5. Since various dfferent species of animals are capable of pro- 
ducing together a prolific hybrid offspring, hybridity ceases to be a test 
of specific affiliation. 

This proposition is certainly borne out by the facts above stated, and 
by those of my Essay. I do not deny that the general law of Nature is 
-opposed to the remoter degrees of hybridity ; but the exceptions are so 
remarkable, even with regard to these, that they invalidate the rule. 

6. Consequently, the mere fouct that the several rabies of Mankind 
produce unth each other a more or less fertile progeny, constitutes, in 
itself no proof of the unity of the human species. 

Your strictures do not show me the necessity of relinquishing, or even 
of modifying, any one of these propositions ; but there are some differ- 
ences of opinion between us, and I next proceed, as briefly as possible, 
to examine them ; not with a view to criticise the belief of others, but 
merely to state my own convictions on a subject which has occupied no 
small share of inquiry and reflection. 

Hybridity is divisible into four degrees or grades, which may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

The first degree is that in which the hybrids never re-produce ; in 



'^ 



* Barry, in Kag. of Nat Hist vd. viil, quoted by Mr. YarrelL 
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other words, the mixed progeny begins and ends with the first cros?. A 
large proportion of the known mixed breeds belong to this class, and 
they embrace animals of entirely different genera. Several of them 
have been indicated in the foregoing pages ; and for some curious infor- 
mation on this head, the reader is referred to the researches of M. Selys- 
Longchamps, who has recorded authenticated examples of hybrids of 
twenty-four crosses between different species of swan, goose and duck, 
all of which proved sterile excepting those between Anser cygnoides and 
A, cinereus, Cygnus olor and C, mutabilis, and Anas boschas and A, 
acuta,* Indeed, nearly all domesticated birds, however different in 
generic relations, are capable of producing a mule oflspring by mingling 
with each other. 

The second degree of hybridity is that in which the hybrids, whether 
generic or specific, are incapable of re-producing inter se, but multiply, 
to any extent, by uniting the hybrid with a full-blood animal of either 
of the parent stocks. The American bison. Bos Americanus, re-pro" 
duces in this way with the common breed of cattle, as you have fully 
shown ; and Kalm, the Swedish traveller, states that these animals 
mixed with each other independently of the influence of domestication. 

The same remark is true with respect to all the known species of the 
genus Bos, whether in Asia, Africa or America ; and this second remove 
from the original stock, is capable, so far as my knowledge goes, of 
breeding inter se and without limit, provided a sufficient number of hy- 
brids of the same grade are brought together, to prevent the stock from 
being destroyed by too close inter-breeding. Races might be formed 
and perpetuated in this way, were they worth the trouble ; but this not 
being the case, the hybrids are permitted to breed with the parent 
stocks, in which they soon become lost, on account of the great prepon- 
derance of individuals of those stocks. The several species of goats, as 
we have seen, belong to this class of hybrid-forming animals. So also 
various other animals capable of domestication, as I have already pointed 
out, especially in my Essay. I will now only add two other examples. 
Two species of ferrets, Mustelafuro and M. putorius, are often crossed 
in England, in order to obtain improved breeds ;f and two doves, the 
common turtle, Columha turtur, and the collared turtle, (7. risoria, 
though specificaUy and remarkably different from each other, unite to- 
gether, and, according to Beckstein, produce fruitful hybrids.J 

* Hybrides des Anatidees. Bulletin de 1' Acad. Roy. de Bnixelles. T. XII. 
f Bewick. Quadrupeds, p. 252. 
t Singiiig Birds, p. 287. 
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The third degree of hybridity is that in which animals of unquestion- 
ably distinct species, unite and produce a progeny that is prolific inter 
se. Such is the case with respect to the dog and wolf in the experi- 
ments of Buffon ; and such also, I believe, was the result in the dog and 
fox, as coupled by John Hunter, and in the dog and jackal, as obtained 
by others. Several species of birds ftirther illustrate this proposition ; 
although the examples are very limited, and, as we have heretofore ad- 
mitted, contrary to the general law of nature. If BuflPon's statement, 
therefore, is true, (and no one has ever questioned it, and it appears to 
have been accomplished to his own surprise and even to his regret) then 
his aphorism is not true, viz : that all animals capable of producing an 
oflfepring which can again re-produce among themselves, are necessarily 
of the same species. 

" We may take the law of sterility in the commixture of different 
species," observes Hamilton Smith, " to have its limits where the forms 
cease to be sufficiently homogeneous ; a law unquestionably ordained for 
the wisest purposes, but marked by exceptional modifications for pur- 
poses not less beneficent."* 

This may be received as an axiom in science ; and I further believe, 
with Azzara,f that many species or varieties of animals are so entirely 
homogeneous in their organization, that, although distinct in their ori- 
gin, they have been endowed with a faculty of fertile intermixture, which 
is rapidly and almost interminably evolved by domestication ; whence 
arises 

The fourth degree of hybridity. This phenomenon is characteristic of 
man, the ox tribe, horses, sheep, goats, dogs, etc. ; thus embracing the 
head of the zoological series, and those animals most essential to his 
wants and his happiness. 

I am well aware that, to use your own phrase, you will " join issue" 
with me on these points. They are matters of opinion ; you have yours, 
I have mine. I believe in a plurality of origin for the human species ; 
that they«were created, not in one pair, but in many pairs ; and that 
they were adapted, from the beginning, to those varied circumstances of 
climate and locality which, while congenial to some, are destructive to 
others. Hence the differences in their physical characteristics, and in 
their mental and moral endowments. It would be impossible in the 
limited space allotted to this communication, to examine and discuss a 
question involving so many facts, both direct and collateral ; but I must 
be permitted briefly to " define my position" in reference to it. 

I commenced the study of Ethnology about twenty years since ; and 

* Equidse, p. 70. f Quadrupeds, L, p. 96. 
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aBMmg the first aphorisms taught me by all the books to which I then 
had access, was this — that all mankind were derived from a single pair ; 
and that the diversities now so remarkable, originated solely from the 
operations of climate, locality, food and other physical agents. In other 
words, that man was created a perfect and beautiful being in the first in- 
stance, and that chance, chance alone has caused all the physical disparity 
among men, from the noblest Caucasian form to the most degraded Aus- 
tralian and Hottentot. 

I approached the subject as one of great difficulty and delicacy ; and 
my first convictions were, that these diversities are not acquired, but have 
existed ah origine. Such is the opinion expressed in my Crania Ameri" 
eana ; but at that period, (twelve years ago) I had not investigated scrip- 
tural Ethnology, and was content to suppose that the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the several races had been marked upon the immediate fami- 
ly of Adam. 

Further investigation, however, in connection with zoological science, 
has led me to take a wider view of this question, of which an outline is 
given above ; but I never fully adopted and announced this conviction 
until I felt fully satisfied that it was in harmony with the Sacred Text, 
and reconcileable with the sublime teachings of Genesis.* 

Thus in common with many other inquirers, I regard the first chapter 
of that book to give what may be called a generic or general account of 
tthe creation of Man ; and this is expressed in precisely the same terms 
which are used in reference to the other classes of animals,-^" male and 
female created he them," — without reference to the number or locality. 
If we next examine the second chapter of Genesis we find another ac- 
count of the creation of man in and for a particular region ; and it 
further appears that even the vegetable kingdom was at the same time 
provided with additional elements, in order to render this locality yet 
more emphatically a paradise for the Adamic race, and not a collective 
centre for the whole human family. 

To show that the evidence of facts tends strongly to this view of the 
case, and to prove that it is not at variance with the record of the Pen- 
tateuch, I beg leave to quote a short passage from the writings of a cler- 
gyman remarkable alike for his erudition, his piety and his clear per- 
ception of the relative position of science and revealed religion. 

"If the two first inhabitants of Eden were the progenitors, not of all 
human beings, but only of the races, whence sprung 3ie Hebrew &mily, 
still it would rem^n the fact, that all were formed by the immediate 

* Amer. Journal of Science and the Arts, 1847. 
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power of God, and all their circumstances, stated or implied in the 
Scriptures, would remain the same as to moral and practical purposes. 

" Some difficulties in the Scripture history would be taken away — 
such as the sons of Adam obtaining wives who were their own sisters ; 
Cain's acquiring instruments of husbandry, which must have been supplied 
by miracle immediately from heaven, upon the usual supposition ; his 
apprehensions of summary punishment ; his fleeing into another region, 
of which Joseph us so understands the text as to affirm that Cain ob- 
tained confederates and became a plunderer and a robber, implying the 
existence of a population beyond his own family ; and his building a 
* city,' a considerable collection of habitations. 

" Thus, if contrary to all reasonable probability, this great question 
should ever be determined in the way opposite to what we now think 
the verdict of truth, the highest interests of man will not be affected."* 

Thus we see that this eminent biblical scholar, although himself dis- 
posed to adopt the " Unity doctrine," finds no difficulty in the converse 
of it ; which last, I think, is fully sustained by a critical examination of 
the other sections of the zoological series. But circumstances preclude 
the expression, in this place, of the facts and arguments of the case, 
which I reserve for another occasion. Thus much, however, seems 
necessary to be said, because mankind, both naturalists and others, have 
kept aloof from Ethnology, in the fear that its study would bring them 
into collision with the Mosaic record. 

A few words on another point. Many zoologists insist on the origin 
of all animals from a single pair of each species; so that all the dogs, 
for example, with their many and remarkable varieties, must have been 
derived from one male and one female, while chance or accident are 
appealed to in explanation of their diversities of form, color and instinct. 

Now I can find nothing in the account of creation, as contained iu 
the first chapter of Genesis, to sustain a doctrine of this kind ; and if it 
be said that they entered the ark in pairs, I have two replies to make : 

1st. That geology proves the Deluge to have been a local phenome- 
non; and this is the almost unanimous verdict of those persons who have 
studied that cataclysm in connection with the fossihferous strata ; and 
I here again refer to the work of Dr. J. Pye Smith, for a full exposition 
of the evidence. 

* Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D., L.L.D. Relation between the Holy Scriptures and 
Geology, p. 898-400. 3d editioa 

' I regard this among the most iDstructiye volumes that has issued from the press- 
since the revival of letters, and for this reason — ^that it constitutes a link between 
religion and natural science — studies which have hitherto been as isolated as if 
they were incompatible with each other. Mr. Robert R Peterson, of Philadelphia^ 
has the work in press, and wiU shortly publish it in a style not inferior to the Eng- 
lish editioa 
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2d. Some animals are said to have been reoeiyed into the ark hj 
pairS; others by sevens, and among the latter were all birds and all clean 
beasts. IKd it never occur to you that, with this range between two 
and seven^ the text might be safely interpreted at hast two ? Even if 
we suppose, (what, however, is not necessary to a proper interpretation 
of Grenesis,) that no animals survived the Deluge but those received into 
the Ark, we may reasonably infer that all varieties of domestic animals, 
even those not strictly dean, would have been preserved on account of 
their usefulness to man ? Buffon describes, if I mistake not, thirty differ- 
ent varieties of dogs, (many of which may be regarded as true species,*) 
and some of these are proved by Egyptian monuments to be as old as 
the period ascribed to the Deluge by the Hebrew chronology. Why 
were not these forms in part, at least, primeval 7 Again, you will ob- 
serve, on reference to Pye Smith's researches, that there is great proba- 
bility that the Ark contained few or no animals but those capable of 
domestication. 

With respect to the origin of the human race by a single pair, I al- 
ways felt that there was a moral objection to it; and I read the Sacred 
Text with much more satisfaction since I am convinced that it does not 
require the interpretation usually put upon it. 

There is, again, a physiological objection to the propagation of any 
animals from a single pair, because this incestuous intercourse tends 
eventually to the deterioration and extinction of the races that are sub- 
jected to it. I do not believe that the earth could ever have been fur- 
nished with animals on this plan, unless a miracle had been wrought at 
every stage of it. The process of breeding in and in is extremely diffi- 
cult and often impossible. Sir John Sebright and others have proved 
this on a large scale with respect to domestic animals ; and the same 
fact is equally familiar in this country. Azara states that the natives 
of Paraguay have found from experience that their cattle gradually di- 
minish in size, and lose their fecundity, unless fresh animals of both 
sexes are introduced, from time to time from other pastures than their 
own ;f and Mr. Alexander Walker, after a laborious examination of 
this question, declares that by this process '< nearly perfect beings 
would eventually degenerate.^' Here, then, even among our domestic 
animals, we have a degree of that same difficulty that is proverbial 
among admitted hybrids. As to man, let us suppose the mulatto offspring 

• Spedea — a primordial organic form. — S. G. M. 
f Quadrupeds of Paraguay, p. 23 
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of a blad^ man and a white woman (or the reverse) were compelled to 
marry among themselves, without any access of other individuals of 
either race, how long do you suppose this mixed breed would last ? 
Not beyond the third or fourth generation. 

I repeat my matured conviction that the different species of animals 
were created in their allotted regions of the earth, — ^the kangaroo in 
New Holland, the sloth in Brazil. They did not appear on the earth 
in pairs, but in many pairs, some more, some less. A few elephants 
might serve to stock a continent; but when Frot Baily informs me 
that hundreds of millions of Polythalmia, (each one as truly organized 
as an elephant) exist in a single cubic inch of the sea mud of our own 
coast, it strikes me as very absurd to suppose that they have been dcr 
rived from a single pair, or had their origin in Mesopotamia. The views 
I here advance are those of Azara, Swainson, Hamilton Smith, Agassiz 
and several other eminent zoologists. The recent judicious observa^ 
tions of Prof. Agassiz on this question, in the Christian Examiner, 
preclude the necessity of any further remarks on my part; and I shall 
conclude what I have to say on this head in the words of St. Augustine: 
'< If animab,'' says he, '%ave not been brought to remote islands by 
angels, or perhaps by the inhabitants of continents addicted to the chase, 
they must have been spontaneously produced on the earth;" or in other 
words, in the localities where we now find them. It is difficult for me 
to imagine that a practical zoologist can entertain a contrary opinion. 

It is one of the weaknesses of mankind to delight in mystery, and to 
be perpetually looking for miracles. They forget or disregard the fact 
that the laws of Nature were ordained of God, and that a special inter- 
position at every step would disjoint the mighty mechanism and mar 
the harmony of creation. 

I am convinced that the more we study the Mosaic history in connec- 
tion wit^ Natural Science, the more we shall be instructed by both. Is 
our faith shaken because Gallileo has shown that the sun does not re- 
volve round the earth, but the earth round the sun 7 Does it detract 
from our admiration of Creative Wisdom to be told, as Geology teaches, 
that past time is an eternity ? Should it lessen our admiration of the 
past, or our hope in the future, to be told that mankind have existed 
thousands of centuries* upon the earth? Or does our religion suffer de- 
triment because the great Lepsius has deciphered the legends of Memphis, 

• <*Beyond that eveiit (the arrival of Abraham in Palestine) we can never know 
how many centuries, nor how many chiliads of years may have elapsed since the 
first man of clay received the image of God and the breath of life." — Prichard* 
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and proved that they date back three thousand five hundred years before 
Christ ? Yet these things are true ; and if the pride of nuin feeb hu- 
miliated at his past ignorance, let him be thankful that he has yet lived 
to see so much light 

In conclusion, I feel that I owe you an apology for this very long and 
very di£Eu8e communication, which has be^ written amid the exacting 
duties of an arduous profession. I have taken this occasion to publish 
some facts and to express some opinions which I had designed for a 
supplement to my Essay on Hybridity, and I shall now leave the further 
investigation of the subject to other and abler hands. 
I remain, my dear sir, 

Very faithfully your friend and servant, 

SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON. 

P. S. After I had made considerable progress in the preceding letter 
I met with a copy of your work on the ^ Unity of the Human Species," 
which, with all the interest of its fitcts and the ingenuity of its argu- 
ment, would lead me to suppose that Ethnology has stood still while all 
the other sciences have made such remarkable advances. Ethnology 
must hereafter be studied in connection with general zoology, geology 
and chronology ; and even astronomy, in the hands of such men as 
Humboldt and Lepsius, is a ooUateral aid of great value. 
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[From the Christian Examiner for July, 185D.] 

In die following remarks the writer does not intend to 
enter into controversy with those who differ from him 
uponiihis question. His object is, simply to make such 
statements as he believes will advance our knowledge of 
the points most essential to be considered in the investi- 
gation of the origin of all those races of men upon whose 
establishment in the countries they now occupy we have 
neither tradition nor direct information of any kind. 
There is, however, one thing against which we must guard 
ourselves. We refer to the charge so often brought against 
us, and objected to our efforts upon this subject, that we 
have undertaken to undermine our sacred books, to di- 
minish their value, and to derogate from their holy charac- 
ter in the opinion of men.* We most positively declare 
that we shall take no notice, nor answer, either in a direct 
or indirect way, any such insinuations against us. For if 
they are sincere on the part of those who have brought 
them forward, they display such an ignorance of our views, 
as to enable us at once to dispense with the trouble of an- 
swering accusations having no reference to our real opin- 
ions, and we may well say, and be proud to have a claim 
to say, that we do not consider him as a worthy antagonist 
who does not know what are our views upon scientific 
subjects, when these views upon the very question now 

. V 

* The application to me of insulting epithets, like that of ^Mnfidel," by 
certain divines who have argued the question in opposition to my views, 
will neither strengthen their position, nor tarnish my character. — l. a. 
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under discussion were already dawning in the writer's 
work on Fossil Fishes, published nearly ten years ago, 
and have been more fully developed in several other works 
and papers which he has published since that time. And, 
on the other hand, if these accusations are not sincere, 
they will be given up by those who have made them as 
soon as it suits their convenience to*take a different course. 

Naturalists have a right to consider the questions grow- 
5 ing out of men's physical relations as merely scientific 
questions, and to investigate them without reference to 
either politics or religion. 

There are two distinct questions involved in the sub- 
ject which we have under discussion, — the Unity of 
Mankind, and the Diversjity of Origin of the Human 
Races. These are two distinct questions, having almost 
no connection with each other, but they are constantly 
confounded as if they were but one. 

We lecognite the fact of the Unity of Mankind, It 
excites a feeling that raises men to the most elevated 
sense of their connection with each other. It is but the 
reflection of that Divine nature which pervades their 
whole being. It is because men feel thus relafedTb each 
other, that they acknowledge those obligations of kind« 
ness and moral responsibility which rest upon them in 
their mutual relations. And it is because they have this 
innate feeling, that they are capable of joining in regu- 
lar societies with all theii social and domestic affinities* 
This feeling unites men from the most diversified re- 
gions. Do we cease to recognize this unity of mankind 
because we are not of the same family ? — because we 
originate in various countries, and are born in Ameri- 
ca, England, Grermany, France, Switzerland? Where 
the relationship of blood has ceased, do we cease to ac- 
knowledge that general bond which unites all men of ev- 
eyy nation ? By no means. This is a bond w^hich ev- 
ery man feels more and m<H*e, the farther he advances in 
his intellectual and moral culture, and which in this de- 
velopment is continually placed upon higher and higher 
sround, — so much so, that the physical relation arising 
from a common descent is finally entirely lost sight of in 
the consciousness of the higher moral obligations. It is 
this consciousness which constitutes the true unity \)f 
mankind. 
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Bat we know bo little respecting the origin of that first 
human pair to which the white race is distinctly referred, 
that, even if it were possible to show that all men origi- 
nated from that one pair, tlje naturalist would still be 
required to exert himself to throw more light upon the 
jMTocess by which they were created, in the same manner 
as geologists have done respecting the formations and 
changes in the physical condition of our globe. We 
know so little respecting the first appearance of organ- 
ized beings in general, that, even if there were no ques- 
tions with regard to the origin of men, we might still 
inquire into the method of the origin of that first human 
pair, who have been considered as the acknowledged 
source whence all mankind have sprung, though it may 
be that they were not the only source. 

Such an investigation into the ways of nature, into 
the ways of the Creator, and into the circumstances un- 
der which organized beings were created, is a question 
wholly disconnected with religion, belonging entirely to 
the department of natural history. But, at the same time, 
we deny that, in the view which we taike of these ques- 
tions, there is any thing contradicting the records in Gen- 
esis. Whatever is said there can be best explained by 
referring it to the historical races.* We have no state- 
ments relating to the origin of the inhabitants now found 
in those parts of the world which were unknown to the 
ancients. 

Do we find in any part of the Scriptures any reference 
to the inhabitants of the arctic zone, of Japan, of China, 
of New Holland, or of- America? Now, as philosophers, 
we ask. Whence did these nations come ? And if we 
should find as an answer, that they were not related to 
Adam and Eve, and that they have an independent ori- 
gin, and if this should be substantiated by physical evi- 
dence, would there be any thing to conflict with the 
statements in Grenesis ? We have no narrative of the 
manner in which? these parts of the world were peopled. 

* In speaking of the historical and the non-historical races, we do not 
mean to say that the nations of the white race only have historical records, 
and that these records alone are highly valuable, for we know that the 
hiMpp3r of the Chinese extends far back, and bow fall their records are. 
V/^' otily intend, in making this distinction, to refer to the history in 

^Genesis, in which the branches of the white race only are alluded to, 

.'^nd( nowhere the colored races as such. 
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We say, therefore, that, as far as the investigation will 
cover that ground, it has nothing to do with Genesis. 
We meet all objections at once, we dare to look them in 
the face ; for there is no impropriety in considering all 
the possible meanings of the Scriptures, and nobody can 
object to such a course except those whose religion con- 
sists in a blind adoration of their own construction of 
the Bible. 

It has been charged upon the views here advanced, 
that they tend_tg.the support of slavery ; as if the ques- 
tion in its most extensive bearing did not involve the 
origin of the Chinese, of the Malays, and of the Indians, 
as well as that of the negro race. If the question of 
slavery had ever been connected with the colored races of 
Asia and America, we would acknowledge that these 
views have some bearing upon that subject. But is it 
really so ? Is that a fair objection to a philosophical in- 
\ vestigation ? Here we have to do only with the question 
! of the origin of men ; let the politicians, let those w^^ho Jed 
themselves called upon to regtilate human society, see 
what they can do with the results. It is for us to ex- 
amine into the characters of different races, to ascertain 
their physical peculiarities, their natural developments. 
And we do nothing more than has already been attempt- 
ed long ago, when authors have designed to characterize 
nations. Because the French differ in many respects 
from the English, the Greeks, the Italians, etc., and be- 
cause we see in these nations different turns of mind, 
does it follow that the particular degree of civilization 
attained by one is also the best that others could enjoy, 
and the best that could be introduced into their social 
condition ? 

We disclaim, however, all connection with any ques- 
tion involving political matters. It is simply with refer- 
ence to the possibility of appreciating the differences ex- 
isting between different men, and of eventually determin- 
ing whether they have originated aU over the world, and 
under what circumstances, that we have here tried to trace 
some facts respecting the human races, and the animal 
kingdom, in all their different classes. 

We began by stating that the subject of unity ai^d 
plurality of races involves two distinct questions, the 
question of the essential unity of mankind, and the ques- 
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tion of the origin of men upon our globe. There is 
another view involved in this second question, v^rhich we 
would not dismiss without a few remarks. 

Are men, even if the diversity of their origin is estab- \ 
lished, to be considered as all belonging to one species, 
or are we to conclude that there are several different spe- ' 
cies among them ? The writer has been in this respect 
strangely misrepresented. Because he has at one time 
said that mankind constitutes one species, and at anoth- 
er time has said that men did not originate from one 
common stock, he has been represented as contradicting 
himself, as stating at one time one thing, and at another 
time another. He would therefore insist upon this distinc- 
tion, that the unity of speciea jdoes- not involve a unity 
of origin, and that a diversity of origin does not involve 
a plurality of species. Moreover, what we should now 
consider as the characteristic of species is something very 
different from what has formerly been so considered. As\ 
soon as it was ascertained that animals differ so widely, \ 
it was found that what constitutes a species in certain 
types is something very different from what constitutes 
a species in other types, and that facts which prove an 
identity of species in some animals do not prove an iden- \ 
tity or plurality in another group. 

It is well known that the horse and ass produce mules, 
though they constitute distinct species; again, it may 
be shown that certain polyps produce jelly-fishes, though 
they never pair with each other, and that they never- 
theless belong to the same species ; but such facts would 
not constitute an evidence of unity or diversity in other 
groups of the animal kingdom. It would lead us too far 
into technical details to quote many more similar exam- 
ples, which would show equally well the fallacy of con- 
clusions derived from different quarters ; but, on the other 
hand, we must insist upon the inestimable value of the 
inductions derived from facts of the same order, and nat- 
uralists will evince their competency to discuss these ques- 
tions by keeping within their legitimate ground. We 
must, however, give some details with reference to the 
limitation of the characteristics of species, as it has a di- 
rect bearing upon the investigation of the origin of organ- 
ized beings in general. 

There are animals in which the dualism that so uni- 
1* 
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yersally pervades the higher classes in the opposition be- 
tween the sexes is not introduced, and in which all the 
individuals have, morphologically and functionally, the 
same identical structure. Here the characteristics of 
species must be very different from what they are among 
those animals in which we recognize males and females. 

There are other groups in which this peculiar combi- 
nation of sexes presents very different proportions. We 
have among the higher animals about an equal number 
of individuals belonging to the two sexes. But in some 
of the classes, for instance, among insects, we have spe- 
cies in which the normal condition consists in a combi- 
nation of one female, generally called the queen, with 
several males, and large numbers of individuals destitute 
of sex. Now this combination is there the normal com- 
bination, and the idea of species in such types must be 
derived from the knowledge that this combination is a 
normal one, and that therefore the proportion of individ- 
uals is to be considered as one of the characteristics of 
the species in some classes ; but at the same time we must 
remember that these combinations are very different in 
other classes. 

There are many trees and plants in which a single 
stalk represents the whole species; there are those in 
which we never see detached and distinct individuals, 
but in which a number of individuals are constantly 
combined in one community, leading a common life, 
such as the corals. There the idea of species is very 
different from that which we form when considering the 
higher animals in general. 

But it is not only in this respect that we frequently 
find a difference in the combinations of individuals in 
different species. We find also peculiar adaptations in 
the mode of association of species with each other. 
There are species which everywhere occur in shoals, in 
numerous herds. A life in large communities is the 
characteristic that distinguishes them from others. 

Others live in solitude, and in the case of some of 
them even the males meet with the females only at par- 
ticular seasons of the year. Such bachelors among ani- 
mals may be found associating constantly with herds of 
other animals; or herds of different species may meet 
regularly and live a life in common, as the starlings and 
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cattle. There are others in which all the individuals that 
have originated in one season remain in a shoal togeth- 
er for the first year, and afterwards separate ; others con* 
tinne to live in large communities. For these, the prin* 
ciple of individuals living in communities is one of the 
characteristics of the species. We never consider her- 
ring as living otherwise than in shoals. We never 
think of bees as living otherwise than in syrarms, or 
of pines otherwise than in forests. Such an asso* 
ciation of individuals is characteristic both in animals 
and plants ; there are social plants as well as social ani- 
mals. The regular number of individuals which are 
brought together in ordinary circumstances is one of the 
peculiar natural characteristics of such species. It will at 
once be seen what is the bearing of these facts ; they have 
reference to the question of the proportion of individ- 
uals originating in all the different species,— whether 
they were created in pairs, or whether they were created 
in larger numbers ; upon one spot, or over a wider area. 

But for all those animals which have a wider range it 
18 a further question whether their distribution, as it is at 
present, can be referred to migrations or not ; whether the 
field which they cover is a field which they might cover 
by spreading from a common centre. 

One circumstance of importance in this investigation 
is the influence which external circumstances have upon 
the natural character of organized beings. The question 
of the plurality or unity of the human races involves also 
the question of the limits of those influences, — of phys- 
ical causes which may act upon organized beings after 
their creation. 

We have here to inquire what are the limits within 
which we know that organized beings have been modi- 
fied by physical circumstances, after they had been once 
placed upon the surfafce of our globe. 

As we have no tradition upon these questions, we can 
only argue from probabilities, from what we see at pres- 
ent, from the nature of those beings now living, and the 
persistency of their characters as they are observed in 
our days, and refer to the few instances in which a direct 
comparison of organized beings at different periods has 
been possible. We allude to those animals preserved 
from very ancient times. The monuments of Egypt 
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{ have fortunately yielded skeletons of animals that lived 
j several thousand years ago ; from the same source seeds 
/ of plants have been obtained, that have been made to 
germinate and grow; and from the most minute and 
careful comparisons of these animals and plants of an- 
cient days with those of the same species now living in 
he same countries, it has been found that there is no 
difference between them, — that they agree precisely in all 
particulars as perfectly as the different individuals of the 
species now living agree together. So that we have in 
this fact, which has been fully investigated by Cuvier in 
his researches upon fossils, full evidence that time does 
not alter organized beings. A further consideration of 
this subject would include details too extensive for the 
present occasion. We return, therefore, to the human 
races. 

Having made the distinction between the questions of 
the unity of mankind and of the origin of men, — of the 
different races of men, — it is now a matter of great im- 
portance to show that these two questions are really dis- 
tinct questions, entirely independent of each other, and 
also to show what are the peculiarities of man con- 
stituting, physically, intellectually, and morally, that 
unity which is recognized among all men, even though 
their unity of origin be denied. 

The more general proposition can be very well sus- 
tained by the evidence derived from a special case, where, 
men of the same nation — individuals whose studies, 
whose calling in life, have developed in them the same 
faculties, the same feelings — being brought closely to- 
gether, relations spring up between them so intimate, as 
by far to outweigh the natural bonds which a common 
parentage may establish between men. Such individuals 
do not feel themselves to be near each other, do not 
sympathize in their aspirations, do* not join in the same 
purposes, because they are brothers, because they be- 
long to the same family, because they are of the same 
nation, but because they feel that they are men, and 
that the natural dispositions wherewith they are en- 
dowed as men are developed in them in a similar man- 
ner, and with reference to the same great human inter- 
ests. Is there any one who would consider the ties be- 
tween two such individuals on that intellectual and moral 
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ground as lessened because they may not be physically 
related at all? or who would consider the differences 
in their physical features as an objection to their being 
more intimately connected than other men who in fea- 
tures resemble them more, or are related to them more 
closely, perhaps, by the nearest ties of blood ? We can 
therefore take it as a matter of fact, that, as we find men 
actually living together in the world, it is not the physi- 
cal relation which establishes the closest connection 
between them, but that higher relation arising from 
the intellectual constitution of man. How this higher 
character of man is preserved in a succession of men, 
generation after generation, is one of the mysteries which 
physiology has not yet unfolded ; but we have in animals 
instances enough showing that living beings, for which 
a community of origin has never been claimed, present 
the same close relation in their constitution and natural 
disposition as we observe between the different races of 
men ; so that there is no necessity for assuming that the 
foundation for this intercourse between men who are not 
related by the ties of kindred is to be looked for in that 
primitive unity which is supposed to arise from a com- 
mon descent. " We would mention some examples to show 
how extensively this is the case among lower creatures. 

Let us consider, for instance, the beasts of prey. They 
all agree in the peculiar form of their teeth and claws, 
which are adapted to seize upon their prey; their ali- 
mentary canal is so constructed as to fit it best for digest- 
ing animal food ; their dispositions are savage, unsocial ; 
and so universal are these characteristics, both in their 
physical constitution and in their natural disposition, as 
clearly to show that they constitute a natural unity in the 
creation, entirely disconnected both in structure and nat- 
ural dispositions with any other division of the animal 
kingdom, such as the Monkeys, or the Ruminants, or the 
Rodents. But because they agree so closely in all these 
prominent features, has any one ever thought that the 
wolf, tiger, and bear originated from a common stock, and 
that their resemblance was owing to this common origin ? 
Have we not here, on the contrary, the plainest evidence, 
that, with the most distinct origin, without even the pos- 
sibility of a mixture among such races, they exhibit a 
closer resemblance, and dispositions more alike, than 
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ihe diffiarent raees of men? We may go farUier to 
show that a common character by no means proves 
common descent or parentage in the least degree, by 
comparing the different species of that so large genus, 
Hie cats, in which the wild-cat, the panther, the leopard, 
tiger, lion, and all the numerous species of this group, 
having such similar halnts, such similar natural dispo- 
sitions, with ihe same structure, were yet constituted 
as so many distinct species, unconnected in their gene- 
alogy. 

The same evidence might be drawn from thousands of 
natural groups, both in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. We need only compare the different species of 
deer, moose, and elk in the different parts of the world, 
or the buffalo with the wild bulls of the Old World, to 
know that this law of unity among larger and smaller 
groups, where there is the most complete independence 
of origin, prevails throughout nature. Who does not 
recognize prima facie that the canoe-birch, white-birch, 
sweet-birch, and yellow-birch are trees of the same stamp, 
though they do not pass one into the other, do not min- 
^, producing, nevertheless, similar fruit? Is this not 
true, also, of all tiie oaks, of all the pines, and is the 
unity stamped upon them all less obvious, less impc»r« 
tant, less conspicuous, because none of these plants, none 
of the animals mentioned above, can be referred to a 
common stock? These examples will be suflBcient to 
show that the closest unity, the most intimate unity, may 
exist without a common origin, without a common descent, 
without that relationship which is often denoted by the 
expression " ties of blood." And, on the other hand, that 
these ties of blood may exist without necessarDy calling 
forth the higher connections which may be found between 
individuals of the same type, is, alas ! too plainly shown 
by the histoiy of mankind. The immediate conclusion 
from these mcts, however, is the distinction we have 
made above, that to acknowledge a unity in mankind, 
to show that such a unity exists, is not to admit that 
men have a commop origin, nor to grant that such a 
conclusion may be justly derived from such premises. 
We maintain, therefore, that the unity of mankind does 
not imply a community of origin for men ; we believe, 
on the contrary, that a higher view of this unity of man- 
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kind caa be taken than that whieb is deiiTed from a meie 
eensual connection,— ^ that we need not search for the 
highest bond of humanity in a mere animal fnnotion, 
whereby we are most cloeely related to ibe bratee. 

In the first ptace, all race» of men exhibit stroo^y 
thoee physical ieatuies which characterize man when 
compared with animals, even with those highest mookey 
tribes which in physical development eome nearest to tb^ 
human frame. Man is constructed to stand upright^ upon 
two feet| with two free hands subsarvient to his inteUee^ 
taal pow^s, with his head erect upon an upright verte* 
bral cohunn, capable of moving in all directions. This 
eieet position, this particular connection between head 
and trunk, the development of the arm and baiid, adapted 
to puj^poses so different from those of the foot, constrtute 
in the physical organization of man the most prominent 
peculiaritiefl, which are as strongly marked in the inhab* 
itant of Van Diemen's Land or King Georges Inlet as 
in the noUest individuab of the white mce ;-^- features 
which do not occur in monkeys, for they have four hands^ 
and not two feet and two hands ; and they are incapable 
Cjf assuming that upright standing position whidi frees 
the arm and makes it the willing organ of the higher im- 
pulses emanating from the head. Monkeys have hands, 
it is truev but they have four hands, and the upper hands 
are still in the service of the body, — they are not yet 
emancipated from that bondage to the flesh, not yet set 
free for the higher service of the spirit 

The comparisowi made between monkeys and men by 
compamtive anatomists, when tracing the gradations in 
nature, have been greatly misunderstood by those who 
have concluded that, because there were no other types 
between the highest monkeys and men, these highest 
monkeys were something intermediate between men 
and beasts ; or that some race particularly disagreeable 
to those writers was something intermediate between 
monkeys and human beings. These links between 
mankind and the animal creation are cmly the great 
steps indicating the gradation established by the Crea* 
tor among living beings, and they no more indicate a 
relation between men and naonkeys, than between 
monkeys and beasts of prey, or between these and the 
ox, or between the ox and the whale« Such misiepre* 
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sentations of the comparisons made by naturalists have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of their propositions, or 
from the mistakes rendered possible by the words used, 
which, of course, should have been taken in a modified 
sense when applied to a new thought, but which, instead 
of this, have been translated back into their common 
meaning, by men utterly ignorant of the object and aim 
of such comparisons. 

Having once vindicated for all races of men such a 
community of physical constitution, such a unity of type, 
such an essential difference from the character of even 
the highest animals, we hardly need allude further to 
those most prominent, more elevating, more dignifying 
distinctions which belong to man, as an intellectual and 
moral being ; and we would gladly be silent upon this 
side of the question, did we not feel that it would be giving 
up the better part of our nature not to claim that pecu- 
liar characteristic of mankind, those inteUectual and moral 
qualities which are so eminently developed in civilized 
society, but which equally exist in the natural dispo- 
sitions of aU human races, constituting the higher unity 
among men, making them all equal before God, because 
all of them have been created in his image, inasmuch as 
they have a spark of that divine light which elevates man 
above the present, and enables him to look forward in 
the future towards eternity, to remember the past, to 
record his destinies, and to be taught how to improve 
himself, and to be led in these improvements by motives 
of a higher, of a purely moral character. 

Such is the foundation of a unity between men truly 
worthy of their nature, such is the foundation of those 
sympathies which will enable them to bestow upon each 
other, in all parts of the world, the name of brethren, as 
they are brethren in God, brethren in humanity, though 
their origin, to say the least, is lost in the darkness of the 
beginning of the world. 

If space permitted, we would also consider here the 
laws which regulate the geographical distribution of or- 
ganized beings, with reference to the question of unity 
of the human races. But we may in this respect refer to 
a former article, and merely mention now that this dis- 
tribution is regulated according to a plan ; and that there 
is an intention in the manner in which animals and 
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plants are distributed all over the globe. We would on- 
ly quote a few examples to fehow how plainly in the dis- 
tribution of the human raees, and in almost all natural 
groups of animals and plants, the same laws obtain. 
Along the Arctics we have animals which are identical in, 
Asia, Europe, and North America. There is no specific 
difference between the Mammalia, birds, fishes, and oth- 
er lower animals, occurring around the northern pole for 
some distance. We may state that their limits are cir- 
cumscribed beyond the Umits of the natural growth of 
trees. 

Farther south there begins to be a marked difference, 
and this increases as we proceed towards the tropics. 
But this difference does not increase in such a manner as 
to introduce a uniformity between America and Europe, 
or between Europe and Asia, but it is of such a nature 
that the animals and plants represent each other in these 
different continents. Where we have a fox in Europe 
there is another kind of fox in North America, and an- 
other in Asia and Turan ; so also the wolves of. Europe, 
of Southern Siberia, and of the prairies of America, are 
different. Within these limits we have representative 
species, but linked together by a degree of resemblance 
so great as easily to cause mistakes by those who are 
not accustomed to distinguish organized beings, and for 
a long time the wolves and foxes and bears, and other 
large animals of America, which have such representa- 
tive species in other parts of the world, were taken 
by the first white inhabitants from Europe as identical 
with corresponding species of Europe ; and so with Asia, 
etc. But the differences are such as really to show that 
these types merely correspond to each other, and are not 
identical. 

Farther south we find the differences increase, and 
the corresponding types agree only in a more general 
manner. They are no longer representative species in 
the same genus, but representative genera in the same 
family; so that in the same families we see only dis- 
tant relations between those types which occur in the 
tropics, even where the representative species of the tem- 
perate zone are closely related. 

But what is most important is, that this increased dif- 
ference does not correspond merely to what we may call 
2 
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climate, or to those physical differences which influ^ 
ence animals and plants. The differences are such as 
may appear to careful observers almost unconnected 
with climate, inasmuch as in the same climate, in the 
'tropical regions, for instance, we have animals and plants 
in New Holland entirely different from those that occur 
in Africa and South America. This is the more obvious, 
as the climatic conditions aire far more similar in the 
southern hemisphere than in the northern, where, never- 
theless, representative species occur in the different parts 
of the world. In this geographical distribution there is, 
therefore, evidence of a plan carried out almost indepen- 
dently of the climate. There is evidence of a design 
ruling the climatic conditions themselves; for animals 
and plants are not distribtlted at random, or simply »c- 
' cording to physical circumstances, but their arrangement 
teveals a superior order, established from higher and con- 
siderate views, by an intelligent Creator. 

Now, if we follow in the same manner the races of 
men upon the surface of our globe, we find a similar def- 
inite location. We will not for the present consider any 
of those tribes that are known to have migrated from 
their primitive seats, nor any of those we may fairly call 
historical nations ; but only those races respecting which 
we have no records, and which we are left to study sim- 
ply from their physical conditions, as we have no direct 
information respecting their introduction into the parts 
of the world they now occupy. 

The object of the writer in not beginning this investi- 
gation with the historical races is to avoid the difficulty 
of conflicting evidence respecting their n^grations. The 
light thrown by tradition and revelation upon the first set- 
tlement of several stems of the white race, moreover, 
does not completely cover the question of their origin; for 
though there are records respecting the distribution of 
severed branches of the family of Noah, we have nowhere 
any data respecting the origin of the primitive inhabit- 
ants of the countries to which they migrated. In or- 
der to avoid, therefore, the perplexity of mixing historical 
evidence with data derived from the study of the human 
races themselves, it is advisable, for the present, to con- 
fine ourselves more especially to the consideration of 
the non-historical races, and to consider chiefly the natu- 
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nd oonnectiooB observed between these mees Qn.d the 
countries they inhabit, in ordei to ascertain whether 
there is any indication in their peculiarities showing that 
they may be referred to the influence of climate, or diver- 
sity of food, or difference in habit and mode of life. For 
if it can be shown that the peculiarities of these races in 
their present distribution, as far as historical documents 
respecting them may go, have no reference to climate or 
physical influences, and do not fall within the range of 
the changes produced by such influences, as far as they 
can be ascertained, this circumstance would ailbrd a 
farther argument in support of the view that the non-his- 
torical races are really not connected with the historical 
races, and that this want of connection is not owing to a 
want of information, but to a real, natural^ primitive dis*. 
connection., 

Now these races, with all their diversity, may be traced 
through parts of the world which, in a physic^ point of 
view, are most similar, and similar branches occur over 
tracts of land the physical constitution of which differs^ 
to the utmost; a fact constituting at once an insupera*- 
ble obstacle to our ascribing these difieren^es to changes 
introduced during or after the migratioiid of a primi- 
tively homogeneous stock, and produced by climatic 
influences. A more minute investigation of these facts 
will more fully sustain this view. 

The white race in its different branches has spread over 
the broadest area. It has covered, not only Europe and 
the northern part of Africa, including the valley of the 
Nile and all the region north of the Atlas, but also Ara- 
bia, Persia, and a part of India. It has encroached upon 
Tartary, and has extended as far as the arctic circle in 
Europe. At a later period it has established itself beyond 
the oceans, in the New World, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the East Indies, in the Sunda Islands, in New 
Holland, in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and upon 
the southern and eastern l^prders of the continent of ^ia. 
But within this range the different nations which have 
succeeded each other in the course of time, even where 
they have assumed new peculiarities in consequience of 
their mixture in these new homes, have never differed 
more than the various families of the other races differ 
within their respective limits. The Arabs and Per- 
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sians, the Berbers and Jews, the Grermans and Greeks, 
the Italians and French, the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the Swedes and Normans, the Dutch and Danes, the 
Russians and Turks, the Anglo-Saxons and Irish, and 
their descendants in the Transatlantic colonies, have 
presented at all times the same physical characteristics, 
and have resembled each other within the same limits 
within which we find the different tribes of negroes to 
resemble each other. The differences between the Sene- 
gal negro and the negro of Mozambique, or between the 
negro of Congo and the negro of Caffiraria, are as great, 
and perhaps even greater, than the differences existing 
between the different nations of the white race. 

But taking them together as types, as races, we find that 
the differences characterizing them are of a very differ- 
ent order from the differences existing between the several 
nations within the limits of each race. The monuments 
of Egypt teach us that five thousand years ago the ne- 
groes were as different from the white race as they are 
now,* and that, therefore, neither time nor climate nor 
I change of habitation has produced the differences we 
observe between the races, and that to assume them to 
be of the same order, and to assert their common origin, 
is to assume and to assert what has no historical or phys- 
iological or physical foundation. 

Let us, however, now return more specially to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the human races, and begin with 
Asia. There, within the arctic district, we have the race 
of Samoyedes, who are small, short men, with a round, 
broad face, and thick lips, but whose eyes, or rather the 
openings of their orbits, are narrow, though neither 
oblique nor very elongated, as is the case among the 
Chinese. A very similar type, that of the Laplanders, 
occurs in Northern Europe. The Esquimaux on this con- 
tinent present the same general features. But if we go 
farther south, as far as Japan, for instance, we have an- 
other race in which the features already present marked 

* One almost blushes to state that the fathers of the Church in North- 
ern Africa have even recently been quoted as evidence of the high in- 
tellectual and moral development of which the negro race is supposed to 
be capable, and that the monuments of Egypt have also been referred to with 
the same view. But, we ask, have men who do not know that Egypt and 
Northern Africa have never been inhabited by negro tribes, but always hy na- 
tions of the Caucasian race, any right to express an opinion on this question ? 
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differences, a race almost intermediate between the Chi- 
nese and the inhabitants of Kamtschatka. The Chinese 
themselves have those very prominent cheeks, that pale- 
yeUowish color, and those very oblique, narrow fis- 
sures of the eyes, which are so characteristic of that race 
of men generally known under the name of the Mongo- 
lian type. But it is very important to take into consid- 
eration, that northwards, between the Mongolian and the 
arctic nations, we have intermediate types, in South- 
eastern Siberia. Again, if we pass from China into Indo- 
China and the Sunda Islands, or from the high plateaus 
of Asia into the Malayan peninsula, we meet another 
race, the Malays, who have some resemblance to the 
Chinese in their color, but differ from them in many 
respects, especially in the regularity of their face, and 
what we may call their beautiful Caucasian features. 
Towards the primitive seat of the white race, the Mongo- 
lians assume another appearance ; they resemble some- 
what the Caucasian type. But towards Indo-China we 
have also a transition firom the Malayan type into the 
Caucasian, as we have from the Mongolian type into the 
Caucasian farther North. 

All over Africa we have but one type, or rather we gen- 
erally consider the Africans as one, because they are 
chiefly black. But if we take the trouble to compare their 
different tribes, we shall observe that there are as great 
differences between them as between the inhabitants of 
Asia. The negro of Senegal differs as much from the ne- 
gro of Mozambique as he differs from the negro of Congo 
or of Guinea. The writer has of late devoted spe- 
cial attention to this subject, and has examined closely 
many native Africans belonging to different tribes, and 
has learned readily to distinguish their nations, without 
being told whence they came; and even when they at- 
tempted to deceive him, he could determine their origin 
from their physical features. 

Among the negro^ there are the same feelings of infe- 
riority and superiority that exist among other nations. 
There are some tribes who consider themselves, and are 
generally regarded, as superior to others ; and individuals 
who, knowing that their tribe is held in low estimation 
by others, take good care to assume a higher standing 
when asked about their origin. But in such cases, where 
2* 
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deception would defeat the object of the investigation, it 
is not very difficult to ascertain the truth. After having 
learned from them the names for a dog, a fish, etc., in 
their native language, which you may know from sources 
to be relied upon, if you ask them to what tribe they be- 
long, you can easily ascertain whether their answer re- 
specting their origin is true. Now these differences are 
so great as to indicate among negroes in various parts of 
Africa the same diversity that exists among the inhabit- 
ants of Asia. And if we compare the inhabitants of the 
southern extremity of Africa with negroes, we find still 

S eater and more prominent differences in the race of the 
ottentots, whose peculiarities are sufficiently well known 
to require no particular illustration. We will, therefore, 
abstain from any further details, in order not to extend 
these remarks beyond the limits of 'general statements, 
and would only add one fact respecting the American 
Indians ; as this race presents a most remarkable feature 
in the point of view under consideration. It has been 
satisfactorily established that over the whole continent 
of America south of the arctic zone (which is inhab- 
ited by Esquimaux), all the numerous Iribes of Indians 
have the same physical character; that they belong 
to the same race, from north to south, and that the 
primitive inhabitants of central tropical America do not 
physically differ from the primitive inhabitants of the 
more northern or southern regions. In this case we have 
the greatest uniformity in the character of the tribes of 
an entire continent, under the most different climatic in- 
fluences. But in their physical peculiarities these tribes 
differ as well from the Africans as from the Asiatic 
tribes* and the inhabitants of New Holland. 

Now, if men originated from a common centre, and 
spread over the world from that centre, their present 
differences must be owing to influences arising out of 
peculiarities of climate and mode of life. And these in- 
fluences must have acted upon them during or after their 
migration, and, if such changes have really taken place, 
must correspond to each other in different parts of the 
world, in proportion as the physical conditions are more 
or less similar. 

* In this general remark, the isolated cases of Monsolians stranded on 
the western shores of America, as far as they are well authenticated, are 
of course excepted. 
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Compare now the inhabitants of China with those of 
the corresponding parts of Africa and America ; compare 
especially with each other the inhabitants of the southern 
extremities of Africa, America, and New Holland, regions 
which are, physically speaking, under most circum- 
stances alike, and we shall find the greatest differences 
between them. This fact will at once appear as the 
strongest objection to the idea that the differences be- 
tween these races arose from changes that took place 
after they were introduced into the regions they inhabit ; 
especially when it is found that, among all races, the 
Fuegians, Hottentots, and inhabifauts of Van Diemen's 
Land are the tribes which differ most from each other. 
We find similar constant differences within correspond- 
ing parts of the same continents in the torrid zone. In 
Ainca we have the negro race, with its peculiar features, 
in Polynesia the Papuan race, and in America the com- 
mon Indian, though the climate in these three parts of 
the world does not differ essentially. Again, in the tem- 
perate zone, we have in the Old World Mongolians and 
Caucasians, and Indians in America, — races which do 
not resemble each other, but yet live under the most sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

We can see but one conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts, that these races cannot have assumed their pecu- 
liar features after they had migrated into these countries 
from a supposed common centre. We must, therefore, seek 
another explanation. We would, however, first remind 
the reader of the fact, that these are not historical races, 
that there are not even traditions respecting their origin 
to guide us in the investigation, that some of the most 
different races are placed in parts of the world most simi- 
lar in physical circumstances, and that we are, therefore, 
left entirely to ourselves to unravel the mystery of their 
origin by the light induction may afford us. Under such 
circumstances, we would ask if we are not entitled to 
conclude that these races must have originated where 
they occur, as well as the animals and plants inhabiting 
the same countries, and have originated there in the 
same numerical proportions, and over the same area, in 
which they now occur ; for these conditions are the con- 
ditions necessary to their maintenance, and what among 
organized beings is essential to their temporal existence 
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must be at least one of the conditions under which they 
were created. 

We maintain, that, like all other organized beings, man- 
kind cannot have originated in single indiyiduals, but 
must have been created in that numeric harmony which 
is characteristic of each species ; men must have origi- 
nated in nations, as the bees have originated in swarms, 
and as the different social plants have at first covered the 
extensive tracts over which they naturally spread. The 
manner in which the different races of men are united, 
where they border upon each other, shows this plainly ; 
and we have many analogous facts in the varieties we 
observe among well-known animals. We would mention 
as an example the wolf, which is found all over Europe. 
This animal has a very soft thick fur in the North, and a 
whitish color ; it is grayish in Central Europe, while far- 
ther south, in Italy, Spain, and Greece, it has a fawn- 
color. Now these different varieties are constant in the 
different districts in which we find that species. 

There are large numbers of animals and plants, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, which are known to pre- 
sent differences similar to those alluded to above, in the 
case of the wolf, and with respect to which it has been a 
question among naturalists, whether they constitute dis- 
tinct species, or should be considered simply as varieties 
of one and the same type. "We may mention the fox of 
Northern and Southern Europe as another example, 
or the different varieties of deer, or, among plants, the 
dwarf stems of various species of trees, occurring simul- 
taneously in lower and higher latitudes, or rising at 
different levels above the surface of the sea. Naturalists, 
who have been satisfied of the intimate connection 
which, from station to station, may be traced between the 
extremes of such forms, have been unwilling to consider 
them as species, and have generally described them as 
varieties ; and whenever they have been very particular 
in distinguishing all the forms occurring under different 
circumstances, they have described them as climatic vari- 
eties ; assuming, perhaps, that these differences were ow- 
ing to the influence of climate. But there are others 
who consider these so-called climatic varieties as simply 
differing according to the climate under which they live, 
without assuming that the climate is the cause of the 
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differences observed. Bnt those not familiar with these 
nice distinctions, admitting, probably, that the name in- 
dicates the thing, have gone much beyond the evidence 
in this case, and have taken it decidedly for granted, that 
such differences were produced by climatic influences, 
and going farther upon this assumption, have also as- 
serted that, within the widest range, climate is producing 
changes upon organized beings ; an assertion which, at 
present, can be verified only to a very limited degree 
among domesticated animals. However, it cannot trulj 
be said that the climate is the chief cause of the modifT- 
cations which have been produced in our races of domes- 
tic animals after their transportation into countries differ- 
ing in climate from those in which they originated. For 
here, again, if these varieties are to be ascribed to cli- 
mate, we would ask why, under similar climates, we find 
. different varieties of the same species, — why the cat- 
tle in some Swiss cantons differ so much from those of 
other cantons, — why the sheep of England differ so 
much firom those of corresponding parts of the continent 
of Europe, — why the Durham breed continues in the 
United States with all its peculiarities. The intelligent 
influence of man himself, the object he seeks in the edu- 
cation of domesticated animals, the constant care bestow- 
ed by him upon them, have far more to do with the pro- 
duction and preservation of all these varieties than any 
influence of physical causes, acting independentiy of his 
intelligent agency. There is, therefore, up to the presenFV 
day, no conclusive evidence whatsoever, to show that the W 
so-called climatic varieties have been produced by physi- D 
cal influences. •^ 

But the moment it is granted that animals may have 
been created in those constant numeric proportions which 
characterize each species in the economy of nature, all 
over the natural area they cover, there is no farther dif- 
ficulty in understanding how the wolf of Northern Europe 
may have primitively differed from the wolf of the central 
or southern parts of that continent ; how fishes placed in 
Northern Europe, in the British Islands, in the Alps, the 
Apennines, and the Pyrenees, in waters of a similar 
character and temperature, can have been introduced 
primitively in entirely unconnected localities, and pre- 
sent the same identical features, the same specific char- 
acter, and truly belong to the same species, though they 
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did not originate from the same stock; while other ani- 
mals, extending over large areas, the climate of which 
differs in various ways, may present so-called climatic 
varieties, (without having been changed from a primitive 
stock, more or less different from what they are now,) 
having origmated under these different civcumstances, 
with all their peculiarities* 

But if all these things are really so, we must not 
wonder that men inquiring into this subject should en- 
tertain such different views respecting them, and that 
their views should disagree in proportion as their investi- 
gations have been more or less limited. Those who have 
only knowa the differ^ices called climatic differences, 
existing between some MamJiialia and birds, which oc- 
cur simultaneously in different latitudes, may well have 
assumied that such d£fferenx?es have he^m produced by 
changes introduced in the course of time ; but whenever 
cases like that of the trout are taken into consideration 
at the same time, (and we might have extended our 
examples to many other a<nimajs, such as the marmot, 
the lynx, the chietmois^ which. Uve in independent uncon- 
nected mountain groups,) the case- afisunaes a very difiei- 
ent aspect, and it becomes at Qfioe plain that one and 
the same animal must be considered as having originated^ 
even without the slightest specific distinction, simultaner 
ously at great distances,, in diSerent parts of the sanae 
continent^ or even in different continents, as in the case 
of the arctic animals, or that they may belong to the 
same species, even if they differ so widely as many so- 
called climatic varieties. To assumjc that the geograph- 
ical distribution of such animals, inhabiting zoological 
districts entirely disconnected with each other, is to be 
ascribed to physical causes, that these animals have been 
transported, and, especially, that the fishes which live in 
different fresh-water basins have been transported from 
place to place, — to suppose that perches, pickerels, trouts, 
and so many other species found in almost every brook 
and every river in the temperate zone, have been trans- 
ported from one basin into another, by freshets, or by wa- 
ter-birds, — is to assume very inadequate and accidental 
causes for general phenomena. And whoever has stud- 
ied minutely the special distribution of those fishes in 
different waiters will know that there are natural combi- 
nations between these species indicating a plan, a de^ 
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sign, a natnral affinity between the fishes living together, 
which could neither be the result of accident, nor be pro- 
duced by the occasional transportation of eggs fi'om one 
point to another by water-birds. 

Moreover, these fishes are found in places so far remote 
from each other, that, even granting that in some instan- 
ces fishes may have been transport^ from one neighbour- 
ing pond to another within short distances, this will 
never account for the simultaneous occurrence of these 
identical species, which are found living at great distan- 
ces from each other, and without intermediate stations. 
And as for the migration of slow-moving reptiles, such as 
salamanders and toads, or snakes and vipers, it is out of 
the question. It is really ludicrous to «ee with what 
gravity a few instances of migration of fishes by means 
of freshets, or of fish-eggs asserted to have been trans- 
ported by birds, are related as answering these diffi-. 
culties, as if there were no order, no adaptation, no evi- 
dence of a plan, in the distribution of these animals, as 
they occur in the waters they inhabit, and as if mere 
chance could have produced the wonderful order which 
nature exhibits. 

For further evidence respecting the normal combina- 
tion of faunee in fresh-water basins, we would refer to 
some remarks madfe by the writer upon the fishes of Lake 
Superior. 

Did the wolf originate in Sweden, with its silky fur, 
or in Germany, with its gray color, or in the southern 
part of Europe, with its smooth hair? Here we might 
leave it entirely doubtful as a question of no impor- 
tance ; but when we find that animals circumscribed in 
their habitation, that animals living, for instance, in dif- 
ferent fresh-water basins, agree in every particular, though 
their abodes are entirely unconnected, and seem never to 
have afforded the means of communication, — when we 
observe the brook-trouts which are found in the Pyrenees, 
in the Alps, in the Apennines, in Norway, Sweden, and 
the British Islands, do not present the slightest differ- 
ences, — then we are led to the supposition that these ani- 
mals arose simultaneously in different regions ; that the 
same species may have been created in many uncon- 
nected localities at the same time ; and that a species, 
like the wolf, may have originated aU over the district it 
covers. And if this is once established, why should we 
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not also consider the different human races as having 
originated all over the districts which they occupy, when 
they have always shown the same transition from one 
race to the other within those parts of the world where 
we know there have not been such extensive migrations 
as among the white race ? 

But even in the more civilized parts of the world we 
have evidence of primitive races, extending everywhere, 
in the fact that, wherever men have migrated, the migrat- 
ing people meet aboriginal nations, and are brought every- 
where into collision with men already existing in those 
parts of the world to which they emigrate. We have 
nowhere a positive record of a people having migrated 
far, and found countries entirely destitute of inhabitants. 
This fact would, therefore, be additional evidence of the 
primitive ubiquity of mankind upon earth. 

It is a strange mistake, into which men fall very easily 
whenever they embark in the investigation of compli- 
cated questions, to assume, as soon as they have discov- 
ered a law, that that law is the only one to which the 
phenomena under examination are subject, and to give 
up any further inquiry, in full confidence that there is 
nothing more to be found as soon as a satisfactory view 
of the subject has been obtained. We have seen what 
important, what prominent reasons there are for us to 
acknowledge the unity of mankind. But this unity 
does not exclude diversity. Diversity is the comple- 
ment of all unity ; for unity does not mean oneness, or 
singleness, but a plurality in which there are many points 
of resemblance, of agreement, of 'identity. This diversity 
in unity is the fundamental law of nature. It can be 
traced through all the departments of nature, — in the 
largest divisions which we acknowledge among natural 
phenomena, as well as in those which are circumscribed 
within the most narrow limits. It is even the law of 
development of the individuals belonging to the same 
species. And this diversity in unity becomes gradually 
more and more prominent throughout organized beings, 
as we rise from their lowest to their highest forms. 

At first, when looking at a cornfield, all the individual 
stalks seem identical ; but let us look more attentively, 
and we shall see that one has a more or less vigorous 
growth than another ; that the spikes are fewer or more 
numerous ; that in each spike the grains are more or less 
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tsrowded, laif;er or emaller. The trees in an oak or pine 
forest seem at fivst all alike, the elms in an avenue iden- 
tical ; bat who can say that he ever saw two trees per- 
feedy alike,— that there ever were in an orchard two 
amde-'trees or two peach-trees bearing the same namber 
of fruit? or who ever found in a flock of sheep such an 
identity of specimens as to make it impossible to recog- 
nize them individually ? Is it not a fact, that the eb^ 
berd knows every one by itself, and singles out any one 
in the whole flock without difficulty, — though this may 
be difficult at first for the unpractised observer ? And 
has it ever occurred to any man to expect to meet his 
identical image in every respect among his fellow-men ? 
Is it not plain, on the contrary, that the diversities we 
notice in the greater divisions of both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are carried out in successively 
narrower and narrower limits, down to the peculiarities 
of each species, and even of each individual in each spe- 
cies ? This law of diversity, therefore, most be investi- 
gated as fully, as minutely, and as conscientiously, as 
tiie law of unity which pervades the whole. It is not 
enough to know that all animals agree in certain char- 
acters, wherein they differ from plants ; that all radiated 
animals have peculiarities whi<^ distinguish them fiK>m 
Moliusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata; that each class 
in these great divisions has, again, common characters 
not observed in the others, by which all these groups con- 
stitute natural unities. It is not enough to recognize the 
unity in the different families and genera of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom; it is not enough to ascertain 
the elose relation existing between the individuals of 
each species. The naturaiist, who aims at a correct 
and complete understanding of his subject, will investi- 
gate witii equal devotion the law of diversity which 
keeps them apart, which constitutes iheii differences, 
however minute they may be ; and in doing so he will 
understand better both the law of unity and that of di- 
versity in their mutual relations. 

The question is, wheth^ the diversity is primitive or 
secondary ; whether it was introduced at the beginning, 
whrai organized beings were first created, or whether it 
has been produced by subsequent influences, firom vari- 
ous causes acting upon ihem after their creation. 
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The question with reference to the races of men is 
this : — Have the differences which we notice among the 
different races, as they exist now, been produced in the 
course of the multiplication and diffiision of men upon 
the earth, or are these differences primitive, independent 
of physical causes ? Have they been introduced into the 
human race by the Creator himself, or has nature influ- 
enced men so much as to produce this diversity, under 
the influence of those causes which act in the physical 
world? 

Those who contend for the unity of the human race, 
on the ground of a common descent from a single pair, 
labor under a strange delusion, when they believe that 
their argument is favorable to the idea of a moral gov- 
ernment of the world, and of the direct intervention of 
Providence in the development of mankind. Uncon- 
sciously, they advocate a greater and more extensive 
influence in the production of those peculiarities by 
physical agencies, than by the Deity himself. If their 
view were true, God had less to do directly with the 
production of the diversity which exists in nature, in the 
vegetable as well as the animal kingdom, and in the hu- 
man race, than climatic conditions, and the diversity of 
food upon which these beings subsist 

Moreover, we maintain that in the Mosaic record there 
is not a single passage asserting that these differences — 
we mean the physical differences existing among men 
— have been derived from changes introduced in a 
primitively more uniform stock of man. We challenge 
"^ those who maintain that mankind originated from a 
single pair, to quote a single passage in the whole Scrip- 
tures pointing at those physical differences which we no- 
*tice between the white race and the Chinese, the New 
Hollanders, the Malays, the American Indians, and the 
negroes, as having been introduced in the course of time 
among the children of Adam and Eve. All the state- 
ments of the Bible have reference either to the general 
unity which we acknowledge among men, as well as 
their diversity, or to the genealogy of one particular race, 
the history of which is more fully recorded in Genesis. 
But there is nowhere any mention of those physical dif- 
ferences characteristic of the colored races of men, such 
as the Mongolians and negroes, which may be quoted 
as evidence that the sacred writers considered them 
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as descended from a common stock. Have we not, 
on the contrary, the distinct assertion that the Ethio-> 
pian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots ? 
And, however unwelcome it may be in certain quarters'" 
to be told so, it is nevertheless true, that this assertion 
of the common descent of all races of men from a com- 
mon stock is a mere human construction, entitled to no 
more credit, and no more confidence, and no more re- 
spect, than any other conclusion arising from philosophi- 
cal investigations of this subject from a Scientific point of 
view. And we wish it here to be clearly understood, that 
we refer to the diversity among races, and not to the 
unity to which so frequent allusion is made in the Bible. 
But it is with this question as it is with many others ; 
what is important for men as men, — what is essential in 
a moral point of view, in their intercourse with each 
other, — that is taught by the Bible, and nothing more.* 
This most important information is the fact that all men 
are men, equally endowed with the same superior nature 
and made of one blood, inasmuch as this figurative ex- 
pression applies to the higher unity of mankind, and not 
to their supposed genital connection by natural descent. 

But without arguing this point upon historical or 
Scriptural grounds, let us further state, that it is of para- 
mount importance in this investigation to make a distinc- 
tion between the historical nations which have left mon- 
uments of their existence in former ages, and of which 
we have traditions or written records that may assist 
us in these researches, and those races of men respecting 
which we have no such reliable information, and upon 
whose origin we can have absolutely no information ex- 
cept by investigating their physical peculiarities, their 
present condition in contrast with that of other races, 
and their geographical distribution at present upon the 
surface of our globe. This distinction is of great impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it will lessen the perplexity of those 
who cannot conceive that the Bible is not a text-book of 
natural history, and who would like to find there infor- 
mation upon all those subjects which have been left for 
man to investigate. For, as soon as they can 



* In this connection we would mention that we have a similar instance 
in the narrative given hj Moses of the creation of the physical world. Hii 
object is chiefly to remmd men that God created every thing, and not to 
publish a text-Dook of geology, or natural history, or anthropology. 
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themselves that snch infonnation upon the Origin of man 
as we aim to obtain cannot be found in the genealogy 
of Genesis, they will be less unwilling to grant natural 
philosophers the privilege of inquiring into this question ; 
and they will await the results of these investigationa 
with as much confidence in the Bible, as those have coii- 
idnued to have who apprehended some danger to religion 
from the brilliant discoveries in geology that were made 
in the beginning of this century, and those who con* 
ceived the same apprehension respecting astronomy in 
the time of Gahleo. 

The circumstance, that, wherever we find a human 
race naturally circumscribed, it is connected in its lim*' 
itation with what we call, in natural history, a zoologi^ 
cal and botanical province, — that is to say, with the 
natural limitation of a particular association of animals 
and plants, — shows most unequivocally the intimate 
relation existing between mankind and the animal king- 
dom in their adaptation to the physical world. The 
arctic race of men, covering the treeless region neas 
the Arctics in Europe, Asia, and America, is circum* 
scribed in the three continents within limits very similar 
to those occupied by that particular combination of ani- 
mals which are peculiar to the same tracts of land and 
sea. 

The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is also a 
natural zoological province, covered by a combination of 
animals naturally circumscribed within the same regions* 
The Malay race covers also a natural zoological prov- 
ince. New Holland, again, constitutes a very peculiar 
zoological province, in which we have another particu- 
lar race of men. And it is further remarkable, in this 
connection, that the plants and animals now living on the 
continent of Africa, south of the Atias, within the same 
range within which the negroes are naturally circum- 
scribed, have a character difiering widely frpm that of the 
plants and animals of the northern shores of Africa and 
the valley of Egypt; while the Cape of Good Hope, 
within the limits inhabited by Hottentots, is character- 
ized by a vegetation and a fauna equally peculiar, and 
difiering in its features from that over which the African 
face is spread. 

Such identical circumscriptions between the limits of 
two series of organized beings so widely difiering as man 
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and animals and plants, and so entirely unconnected in 
point of descent, would, to the mind of a naturalist, 
amount to a demonstration that they originated together 
witliin the districts which they now inhabit. We say 
that such an accumulation of evidence would amount to 
demonstration; for how could it, on the contrary, be 
supposed that man alone would assume new peculiarities, 
and features so different from his primitive characteristics, 
whilst the animals and plants circumscribed within the 
same limits would continue to preserve their natural re- 
lations to the fauna and flora of other parts of the world ? 

If the Creator of one set of these living beings had not 
been also the Creator of the other, and if we did not trace 
the same general laws throughout nature, there might 
be room left for the supposition, that, while men inhabit- 
ing different parts of the world originated from a common 
centre, the plants and animals now associated with them 
in the same countries originated on the spot But such 
inconsistencies do not occur in the laws ot jiature. 

The coincidence of the geographical distribution of the 
human races with that of animals, the disconnection of 
the climatic conditions where we have similar races, and 
the connection of climatic conditions where we have dif- 
ferent human races, show, further, that the adaptation of 
different races of men to different parts of the world must 
be intentional, as well as that of other beings ; that men 
were primitively located in the various parts of the world 
they inhabit, and that they arose everywhere in those har- 
monious numeric proportions with other living beings, 
which would at once secure their preservation and con- 
tribute to their welfare. To suppose that all men origi- * 
nated from Adam and Eve is to assume that the order / 
of creation has been changed in the course of historical 
times, and to give to the Mosaic record a meaning that 
it never was intended to have. On that ground, we 
would particularly insist upon the propriety of consid- 
ering Genesis as chiefly relating to the history of the 
white race, with special reference to the history of the "^ 
Jews. » 

We hope these remarks will not be considered as at- , 
tacks upon the Mosaic record. We have felt keenly the 
injustice and unkindness of the charges that have so rep- • 
resented some of our former remarks. We would also ' 
3» 
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/-" disdalm any connection of these inquiries with the mend 
principles to be derived from the Holy Scriptures, or with 
the political condition of the negroes. So far as those 

: two points are concerned, we would insist upon the im* 
propriety of mixing prematurely the results of philosoph- 
ical inquiry with moral questions. Here we investigate 
a question of natural history; we look at human na/^ 

/ ture chiefly in a physical point of view, as naturalists ; 

1 we study man in his relations to the animal and vege- 
table world. 

It may be that the evidence presented here respecting 
the diversity of origin of the human races will not sat- 
isfy all ; it may be that the strength of arguments chiefly 
derived from considerations connected with the study of 
zoology and botany will not impress all with the same 
force. We are weU aware that many points in the argu- 
ment, even within the sphere of our own studies, have 
been left unmentioned. Perhaps fuller comparisons of 
the social condition of the different races, of their natural 
dispositions, their habits, their languages, and their imple- 
ments, might have more weight in the opinion of many 
than those derived from the comparisons introduced 
above ; and possibly such inquiries ought to have been 
introduced here to complete the picture of the differences 
observed between the diflerent races. But our object 
has been, not to write a treatise on ethnology, but sim- 
ply to show, that, as a question of natural history, the 
investigation of the human races leads to the idea of a 
diversity of their origin, rather than to the supposition 
that they have originated from a common stocks 

But whatever be the fate of the views we have illus- 

Itrated, we hope one point is established, and will re- 
main settied in the minds of all who are capable of tra- 
cing a philosophical inquiry, — that the question of the 
unity of mankind does not in itself involve the ques- 
tion of a community of origin of the different races; 
that these two questions must be considered separately, 
and that distinct answers are required to both, even if 
they should be both decided in the affirmative. 

We have purposely avoided any allusion to ethnolog- 
ical and philological arguments^ not only because we 
are less famitiar with those subjeq]bs, but chiefly because 
we doubt the possibility of deriving from such sources 
evidence capable of deciding the question either one way 
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or the other. The identity in form and materials of the 
roughest implements among all savage nations, the sim- 
ilarity of the flint anrow-heads used by wild tribes over 
almost all the wcold, far from indicating a common ori- 
gin, would in our opinion only indicate how natural it 
is for the human hand seeking for weap<pns to break hard 
stones, and to give them the form most likely to make 
them eifective for their deadly purpose. To assume that 
these rude implements, from their great resemblance in 
form and material all over the world, indicate a common 
origin of all these tribes, would be to assume that, in the 
rude state of existence during which they continued to 
employ such weapons, they had already arrived at such 
a state of civilization as would enable them to migmte 
from one part of the world to another, which we know 
even in the present day not to be the case among those 
nations in which the very same implements are in use. 

As for the languages, their common structure, and even 
the analogy in the sounds of different languages, far from 
indicating a derivation of one from the other, seem to us 
rather the necessary result of that similarity in the or- 
gans of speech, which causes them to produce naturally 
file same sound. Who would now deny that it is as 
natural for men to speak, as it is for a dog to bark, for 
an ass to bray, for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, 
when we see that no nations are so barbarous, so de- 
prived of all human character, as to be unable to express 
in language their deeires, tiieir fears, their hopes ? And if 
a unity of language, any analogy in sound and struo> 
ture between the languages of the white race, indicate a 
closer connection between the different nations of that , 
race, would not the difference which has been observed in 
the structure of the languages of the wild races, would 
not the power the American Indians have naturally to 
utter gutturals which the white can hardly imitate, af- 
ford additional evidence that these races did not origi* 
nate from a common stock, but are only closely allied 
as men, endowed equally with the same intellectual 
powers, the same organs of speech, the same sympa- 
thies, only developed in slightly different ways in the dif- 
ferent races, precisely as we observe the fact between 
closely allied species of the same genus among birds ? 

There is no ornithologist, who has ever watched the 
natural habits of birds and their notes, who has not been 
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sturprised at the similarity of intonation of the notes of 
closely allied species, and the greater difference between 
the notes of birds belonging to different genera and fami- 
lies. The cry of the birds of prey is alike unpleasant and 
rough in all ; the song of all thrushes is equally sweet and 
harmonious, and modulated upon similar rhythms, and 
combined in similar melodies ; the chit of all titmice is 
loquacious and hard; the quack of the duck is alike 
nasal among all. But who ever thought that the robin 
learned his melody from the mocking-bird, or the mock- 
ing-bird from any other species of thrush ? Who ever 
fancied that the field-crow learned his cawing fi*om the 
raven or the jackdaw? Certainly no one at all ac- 
quainted with the natural history of birds. And why 
should it be different with men ? Why should not the 
different races of men have originally spoken distinct 
languages, as they do at present, differing in the same 
proportions as their organs of speech are variously mod- 
ified? And why should not these modifications in 
their turn be indicative of primitive differences among 
them ? It were giving up all induction, all power of 
arguing from sound premises, if the force of such evi- 
dence were to be denied. The only objection which can 
be raised against all this would rest upon the ground, that 
it is by no means established that the human races consti- 
tute distinct species. For our own part, we are not at all 
inclined to urge this point ; we do not see the importance 
of settling the question of the unity of mankind upon the 
ground of unity or diversity of species. The relations 
existing between the different human races are at all 
events different from the natural relations existing be- 
tween the individuals of truly distinct species in the 
animal kingdom, and also different fi'om the relations 
between the individuals belonging truly to the same 
species among animals. There is among them the 
possibility of a much closer intercourse; there is in 
every respect a greater diversity of feature, a greater free- 
dom of development, a greater inequality among indi- 
viduals. Whether the natural groups which can be rec- 
ognized in the human family are called races, varieties, 
or species, is of no great importance, as soon as it is 
understood that they present the extreme development of 
a peculiar diversity, already introduced to some ^tent 
among some of the higher animals. All that is impor- 
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tsuat in this qnestion is to know whetiier these differen- 
ces are primitive, or whether they have been introdaced 
subsequently to the creation of one common fnrimitive 
stock. . But as soon as it can be shown in the animal 
kingdom that so-called climatic varieties must be con- 
sidered as primitive, it follows naturally that the human 
races also must be considered as primitive in their origin, 
with ilieir peculiar differences, and then the question of 
plurality or unity of species is one of no greater import 
than the question whether so-called dimatic varietiesi 
constitute species or not The chief pmnt is to distin-' 
guisb between the unity of mankind and the origin of 
the different races, and upon this question we trust we 
have given evidence that will at all events place the 
question upon a ground different from that upon which, 
it has been argued heretofore. With respect to the relig-^ 
ious, moral, or pditical relations of men, we do not in** r 
tend now to speak, but we leave those questions for i 
others to consider. ^ 

One consideration moinej and we will close thew 
remarks. Whether the different races have been from 
the beginning what they are now, or have been si:te» y 
cessively mcdified to their present condition (a view 
which we consider as utterly unsupported by facts), so 
much is plain, — that there are upon earth different meed 
of men, inhabiting different parts of its surface, which . 
have different physical characters; and this fact, as it \ 
stands, without reference to tiie time of its establish^ i 
ment and the cause of its appearance, requires farthei^ / 
investigation, and presses upon us the obligation to se1> ' 
Ue the relative rank among these races, the relative *^ 
value of the characters pecudiar to each, in a scientifio ' 
point of view. It is a question of almost insuperable 
difficulty, but it is as unavoidable as it is difficult; and., 
as philosophers it is our duty to look it in the face* 
It will not do to assume their equality and identity ; it 
will not do to grant it, even if it were not questioned^ 
so long as actual differences are observed. Giving. ' 
Up such an investigation would be as injurious as to 
give up an inquiry into the character of individual men 
whose appearance upon earth, at different times, has 
benefited mankind by their different abilities; it would 
be as improper as to deny the chcuracteristic differences 
between the different nations of our own race upon 
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the mere assertion that, because they belong to the 
same race, they must be equal. Such views would 
satisfy nobody, because they go directly against our 
every day's experience. And it seems to us ^to be 
mock-philanthropy and mock-philosophy to assume that 
\ all races have the same abilities, enjoy the same pow- 
\ ers, and show the same natural dispositions, and that 
^in consequence of this equality they are entitled to 
/the same position in human society. History speaks 
/ here for itself. Ages have gone by, and the social de- 
v.^»elopments which have arisen among the different 
races have at all times been different ; and not only dif- 
ferent from those of other races, but particularly charac- 
teristic in themselves, evincing peculiar dispositions, pe- 
culiar tendencies, peculiar adaptations in the different 
races. The Chinese and Japanese, being politically two 
distinct nations, but belonging to the same race, present 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the conformity 
between the civilizations in one and the same race; 
and the general contrast between those of distinct races 
is most apparent when we compare the state of Japan 
and China with that of the parts of Asia inhabited by 
Malays, or with the civilizations among the nations of 
the white race. New Holland, again, though, when 
first visited by Europeans, it was found to be already 
inhabited by populations differing in character from 
those of any other part of the world previously known, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Asia, with which it 
is almost connected by a series of islands not too far 
apart to have allowed early intercourse between those 
nations had it been in their natuie to rise to a higher 
civilization, — New Holland, we say, presents, on the 
contrary, an example of a race entirely shut out from 
the rest of mankind, in which there has never been any 
indication of an advanced civilization. The same may 
\ be said of the Africans. And in their case we have a 
\ most forcible illustration of the fact that the races are 
'essentially distinct, and can hardly be influenced even by 
,a prolonged contact with others when the differences are 
I particularly marked. This compact continent of Africa 
I exhibits a population which has been in constant inter- 
4 course with the white race, which has enjoyed the ben- 
.^t of the example of the Egyptian civilization, of the 
Phoenician civilization, of the Roman civilization, of the 
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Arab civilizatipn, and of all those nations that have sue- ) 
cessively flourished in Egypt and in the northern parts ^ 
of Africa, and nevertheless there has never been a regu- . 
lated society of black men developed on that continent, J 
so particularly congenial to that race. Do we not find, 
on the contrary, that the A&ican tribes are to-day what ( 
they were in the time of the Pharaohs, what they were / 
at a later period, what they are probably to continue to ^. 
be for a much longer time? And does not this indicate-^ 
in this race a peculiar apathy, a peculiar indifference ^ 
to the advantages afforded by civilized society? We ^ 
speak, of course, of this race in its primitive condition at ^ 
home, and not of the position of those who have been 
transported into other parts of the world to live there 
under new circumstances. Again, on the continent of 
America, have we not in the Indians evidence of another 
mode of existence, indications of other dispositions, of 
ot^er feelings, of other appreciations of the advantages of 
life. The character of the Indian race has been so well 
sketched out by Dr. Morton, in his able works upon that 
subject, that we need not repeat what he has said. We 
would only ask. Does not that Indian race present the 
most striking contrast with the character of the negro race, 
or with the character of the Mongolian, especially the 
Chinese and Japanese? The indomitable, courageous,' 
proud Indian, — in how very different a light he stands by ) 
the side of the submissive, obsequious, imitative negro,? 
or by the side of the tricky, cunning, and cowardly Mon-\ 
golian ! Are not these facts indications that the differ- 
ent races do not rank upon one level in nature, — that the .^ 
different tendencies which characterize man in his high- \ 
est development are permanently brought out in various"^ 
combinations, isolated in each of these races, in a man- 
ner similar to all the developments in physical nature, 
and, we may also say, similar to all the developments in 
the intellectual and moral, world, where in the early stages 
of development we see some one side predominant, 
which in the highest degree of perfection is combined 
with all others, in wonderful harmony, even though the 
lower stages belong to the same sphere as the highest ? 
/So can we conceive, and so it seems to us to be indeed 
J the fact, that those higher attributes which characterize 
Sman in his highest development are exhibited in the 
I several races in very different proportions, giving, in 
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tilie case of the inferior races, prominence to features 
which are more harmonioufily combined in the white 
<^ rfkoe, thus preserving the unity among them all, though 
I the difference is made more prominent by the manner 
I in -which tiie different faculties are developed 
V What would be the best education to be imparted to 
the different races in consequence of their primitive dif- 
ference, if this difference is once granted,* no reasonable 
man can expect to be prepared to say, so long as the 
principle itself is so generally opposed ; but, for our own 
partlwe entertain not the slightest doubt that human 
Affairs with reference to the colored races would be far 
anore judiciously conducted, if, in our intercourse with 
them, we were guided by a full consciousness of the real 
difference existing between us and them, and a de- 
sire to foster those dispositions that are eminently 
marked in them, rather than by treating them on terms 
of equalityJiWe conceive it to be our duty to study 
these pecufflnities, and to do all that is in our power 
to develop them to the greatest advantage of all parties. 
And the more we become acquainted with these dispo- 
sitions, the better, doubtless, will be our course with ref- 
erence to our own improvement, and with reference to' 
the advance of the colored races. Fcwr our own part, we 
have always considered it as a most injudicious proceed- 
ing to attempt to force the peculiarities of our white civ- 
'^ ilization of the nineteenth century upon all nations of the 
world. 

There are several other points bearing directly upon 
the question of the unity of mankind, and the diversity 
of origin of the human races, which we ought perhaps to 
have discussed here, such as the zoological characteris- 
tics of the individt^ races, and their special limitation, 
their transitions, and their mixture, and the question of 
hybrids in general; but these are subjects extensive 
enough in themselves to require to be discussed sep- 
arately. We have no intention for the present to enter 
upon the discussion of facts not strictly connected wilii 
the philosophy of the question, and we leave this sub- 
ject with the hope of having removed many doubts 
and much hesitation. L. a. 
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A NOTICE, ETC. 



We have been induced to take some notice of the above work, not so 
much from its intrinsic merits, as from the parade with which it has been 
ushered before the public, and the names of distinguished scientific men 
who have contributed papers to swell its importance. We were sur- 
prised at the very slender contributions they have afforded Dr. Nott, k 
a scientific point of view, and not a little gratified to find that they have 
not aided Mr. Gliddon in carrying on his grand design of discrediting the 
Christian religion, and heaping on the Holy Scriptures all manner of 
epithets of derision and contempt. We have only room at present for 
one or two extracts from Mr. Gliddon. He sums up his opinions on 
the Book of Genesis, in these words : ** viewed as a narrative inspired 
by the Most High, its conceits would be pitiful and its revelations false, 
because telescopic astronomy has ruined its celestial structure, physios 
have negatived its cosmic organism, and geology has stultified the fab- 
ulous terrestrial mechanism upon which its assumptions are based. 
How, then, are its crude and juvenile hypotheses about human creatioi\ 
to be received ?" (p. 665.) 

Being determined not to be diverted from ^r first position, in ex- 
amining this subject solely on the principles of science, we will leave Mr. 
Gliddon in his 271 pages, (90 of which are consumed by enlightening 
the benighted clergy on the true reading of the lOlh chapter of Genesisj 
to be dealt with by the Theologians. We counsel them however, not 
to be unmindful of the threat that hangs over their heads if they dare 
venture on the perilous experiment of defending their good old Bible 
which has been fairly demolished by Gliddon. Be informs them that 
he had kept ** 300 pages" in reserve, and that he is the prudent soldier 
who ** keeps his powder dry." (n, 627.) If, however, these *Tclogastri' as 
he terms them, (p. 716,) are fearless enough to undertake to question, 
"the damning evidence producible that these worthies (the translators of 
the scriptures) could not construe a simple line of the Hebrew text," (p. 
614,) and venture, on the peril of receiving the appellations heaped on 
the American clergy, such as ** biblical dunces," ^'snobs of universal hu- 
manity." &c., to remove the odium he has cast on their Bibles, we advise 
them to consult the books he has so frequently quoted and which are as fa- 
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miliar to the theological student of German rationalism, as household 
words. Strauss, DeWette Gesenius, of Germany, and Burke, of England, 
Ac, will afford them the evidences of the origin of this ponderous mass of 
oriental lore, which he informs us *'to extract their works is merely me- 
chanical," and therefore requiring no extraordinary amount of intellect or 
judgment. They may perhaps find some difficulty in fully understanding 
some of his transcendental terms, such as.^^tachygraph of a bull's head," 
" monumental evidence coetaneous in registration, " hamitic affiliation," 
and many other hard words not found in their dictionaries. It would re- 
quire a gooci deal of scrutiny to understand his meaning when he says the 
} ** truth will r^ile to our view through the archaeological deductions with 
the force of an euclidian demonstration." (p. 580.) Besides all this, they 
may refer to many of their coramentarit s in common use, and they will 
find these and other difficult passages in scripture satisfactorily explained, 
without encountering this pedantic flood of Hebrew lore, or stoop to the 
necessity of abandoning the doctrine of the inspiration of the scriptures, 
or unite with him in hurling contemptuous epithets against the learned 
and good men, who gave us our English translation. 

We have seen this book of "Types," which reviles the common ver- 
sion of the scriptures which we read in our family devotions, in the posses- 
sion of some of its subscribers, and heard several of them complain that 
through thecunningdevicesof Nott and Gliddon who led them to suppose 
that they were to receive a scientific work on the doctritfe of the diver- 
sity of the human races, supported by the matured views of Morton, 
Agassiz and others, they had been completely entrapped and deceived. 
Now it appears that the contributions from Agassiz amounted to 17 
pages, the substance of which he admits he had published nine years 
before, and which may be found in much fuller detail in one of his 
school books (Principles of Zoology, pp. 154-181,) nor did he add that 
in both these works, he insisted that " man alone was a cosmopolite. 
Bis domain is the whole earth. For him and with a view to him it was 
created." Twenty-seven pages are inserted from Morton's inedited manu- 
scripts for which, if they were subscribers to his former works, they have 
already paid. The article on geology and palaeontology, in connection 
with human origins — fcf the fossil man dug out of the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, "57,000 years old," and of Agassiz' man found in Florida at least 
** 10,000 years old," as well as Morton's prophecy, (p. 326,) that "man will 
yet be found in the fossil state, and that he walked the earth with the 
Megalonyx and Paleotherium," might as well have been omitted for 
their own credit sake as well as that of Morton. A premium however, 
has now been offered for the discovery of ancient human bones ; they will 
no doubt soon be forthcoming. Fortunately we have a sure method ofde- 
ection. When a cunningly stuffed specimen of a pretended new bird, in 
wliich the types of several genera were preseuted, was sent to the Zoolo- 
gical Society, of London, the members were for a time perplexed. Swain- 
son, however, applied his scalpel to the specimen, and the hoax was detec- 
ted in the patch work of the artificially constructed bird. Now, our friend 
Agassiz knows full well that every species in these lower strata or eocene 
beds differs from those that at present inhabit the earth. He even goes 
much farther than we are disposed to follow him, viz: that even the verj 
shells in the lower formations differ from those of the present. He lias, wo 
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believe, described a fish from a scale, restored another from the vertebrse 
and several species of animals from a tooth, and arranged them under 
their proper genera and species. Let him now describe these new species 
of man, Homo ?loridians, Homo-Mississippians, and each specimen will 
tell its own story. In the case of the cranium dug out of the excava- 
tion at New Orleans for the Gas Works, Dr. Usher candidly admits 
*' the type of the cranium was that of the Aboriginal American Indian," 
(p. 338.) Agassiz' specimen of ** jaws with perfect teeth, and portions 
of a foot," was, as he informs us, dug out from "a bluff on the shores of 
Lak« Munroe, in Florida, with a mass of shells mostly ampularias of the 
same species now found in the St. John^s river," etc. These portions 
of a skeleton were examined in Charleston, and as we are informed. Count 
Portalis spoke of it as that of h modern Indian. The Indians in Florida 
must have always had burial grounds. 

If Dr. Usher had quoted Hamilton Smith fairly and fully in his account 
of the fossilized human body found at Gibralter,in 1784, there would be no 
need of any further remarks. (Read Smith's Nat. Hist, of the Human 
Species, p. 953, and also as an explanation, Bachman's Unity, etc. p. 298.) 

But it may be inquired, w^liy these desj)erate and thus lar futile at- 
tempts at making man older than the present animals of our earth f 
This can in no wise affect the species. The characteristics by which the 
species are designated are stamped on them by the hand of the Creator. 
It is true, the Bible t^lls us that man was the last creature on our earth, 
formed by the hand of his Maker, and if it is now attempted to prove 
that he was not the last, but ^* walked the earth with the Megalonyx 
and Paleotherium," (p. 3*26,) then the argument, if it is of any value, 
would hold good, against the veraeity of the scriptures, but would in no 
wise have any bearing on the species or the unity of the human race. In 
that case, however, these arguments instead of being smuggled into a 
work whose objeot is to prove the diversity of the human species, on 
scientific principles, ought to be presented in a separate work, and might 
be headed "Types of Infidelity." 

There is yet another fact which these gentlemen seem to have over- 
looked. Hitherto they have insisted that the short perii:>d of 6,000 
years, to which various authors have limited the creation of the existing 
species of animals and man, would not admit of the production of those 
endless varieties which are found in the human race. They have there- 
fore anxiously watched the labours of Lepsius and others, among the 
monuments of Egypt, to trace up the negro as well as the Caucassian to 
a remote antiquity. The investigations of Lepsius, Bunsen and others, 
have met with the approbation of many chri>tian ministers, especially 
those of the Protestant Churches in Germany, England and America. 
Many learned writers have been at work on Chronology, from Julius 
Africanus, Eusebius down to Hales, and recently to Bunsen and Lep- 
sius. It has not disturbed the faith of enlightened Christians. So far 
as the Hebrew chronology is clearly laid down in the Scriptures, we 
receive it as truth. Beyond this we gladly avail ourselves of all the 
i^ds that scientific investigations can afi^rd. But Messrs?. Nott and Glid- 
don seem to have overlooked the fact, that as far as the doctrine of 
the unity of the human species is concerned, which in a scientific point 
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of view, separates itself both from theology and chronology, (these being 
fully able to take careof tkemselves,) the longer the period is extended, 
the more time will have been allowed for the production of varietiesf 
among men. If, therefore, they can prove (what they never will accom- 
plish) that the present creation of ariinials and men are as old as the mo- 
dern Indian, dug up on the banks of the turbulent ever varying soil of the 
delta of the Mississippi, to whom they have assigned the astounding age 
of 67,000 years, there will have been ample time in a domesticated, om- 
niverous, predatory, cosmopolite animal like man, to have produced not 
only the endless varieties that now exist, but to have brought forth not 
only white, yellow, red and black, but gray, blue and spotted men. 

It could scarcely fail however to have staggered these indomitable 
champions for the plurality of the races, who leaned so much on the dis- 
coveries of the Chevalier Lepsius, to enable them to prove the negro, to 
be of a different origin from the white man, to be now distinctly inform- 
ed by him in answer to a letter of Dr. Nott, that he was a believer in 
the Unity of races, (pp. 232-33.) 

They have only anticipated us as we have much more to say on that 
subject. Not only Lepsius, but his co-laborer, Bunsen and the most 
scientific men of England, Germany and of every other country, are of 
the same opinion, not on the grounds of humanity, as has been asserted, 
not from any reference to the teachings of scripture, but from the most mi- 
nute personal investigations, favored by all the advantages which could be 
afforded, and conducted solely on the principles of science. Humboldt 
had travelled all over the wt.rld and examined all the races of men, 
Lepsius and Bunson had copied ancient inscriptions, given us sketches 
of men and doofs, and other animals, figured on the monuments of Egypt, 
—all of them sought for truth and followed the teachings of nature wher- 
ever it might conduct them ; Now they come before the world pro- 
claiming their matured conviction of the truth of the doctrine of the 
unity of the human species. But this is not all, they have opened to u* 
the hitherto obscure records written on these monuments, carried the 
histories of the Jews and the Egyptians to an early period, and 
every fact they have brought to light, onlv serves to strengthen us in 
the faith that the scripture thus submitted to the test of history, of 
science and philosophy, contains the ins])ired will of God to man. Let 
these investigations and discussions go on, not in the spirit and temper 
of Nott and Gliddon, whose compilations are intended to establish a 
theory, but with the philosophical knowledge, the calm and deliberate 
judgments and the courtesies of a Humboldt, Champolion, Lepsius, 
Bunsen aujd Hofner. The enlightened Christian fears them not. When 
the erring and imperfect judgments of scientific men shall coincide in 
the true interpretation of the works of God in nature, they will be found 
in accordance with his inspired word. 

Messrs. Nott and Gliddon will gain nothing by .their taunt against 
the clergy. They say, ** Our clerical adversaries need not lean there- 
fore upon savans whose sole object is scientific truth." This had 
reference to the remarks of Lepsius. " le laisse de cote le point de vue 
theologique qui n'arien a faireavcc le science." The charge againj^t '*cle- 
lical adversaries," surely cannot apply to us, who have used all our efforts 
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to mn in such Biblieal expOttndera Us the antt^ora of ** the types," to th^ 
siolple scientific quesliofi. Prom this, however thej have so constaiitly 
bofted, that they hare now scarcely anything to discuss bnt chronology 
And BibHcal Criticism. 

Of one tact, however, Mr. Oliddon seems fally sensible, viz: that the 
climtia& public will not surrender their English Bibles, even if they were in- 
dulged with a new translation from Gliddon and Nott, with all the learned 
commentaries oflfered us by Strauss and his pious fraternity. Be states 
'* our English version, is reverenced by the masses as a * fetiche,' (p. 692,) 
In the next page he says, ** As positivists, W(^ lament not that our brief 
span of Hfe will have been measured long before a new English version 
may be authorized, because the developments of science will have ren- 
dered any new translation altogether supererogatory among the educa- 
ted, who are creating new religions for themselves.**— Sic. 

Since then we are unquestionably determined to put up with our good 
old £eimily Bible, which is hallowed to us by the tenderest associations, 
what must be the feelings and what the piety of a father who can plaeer 
these ** types of mankind" into the hands of his wife, his daugbters and 
especially his sons ? 

We will not, however indulge farther in a train of thougbt which H 
ia difficult to suppress. 

We now proceed to offer some remarks on those portions of the me- 
moir of Morton, by H. S. Patterson, M.D., which more particularly al- 
lude to the investigations and discussions in Natural History, in which 
we were engaged with Dr. Morton, and on which we differed very 
widely. 

A few chapters of our work on the Unity of the Hunian Race — those 
portions referring to hybridity, had been previously inserted in the 
Charleston Medical Journal, a work well adapted to such a discussion. 
Two- papers had been previously published in Silliman's Journal, iti 
1847, (pages 49 and 403,) by Dr. Morton, the subject of which was to 
prove *' that dififerent species of animals are capable of producing toge^- 
ther a prolific hybrid ofepring, therefore hybridity ceases to be a test of 
specific affiliation," consequently the mere fact that the several races of 
mankind produce with each other a more or less fertile progeny, consti- 
tutes in itself no proof of the unity of the human species." After this 
publication, Dr. Morton, with whom we were in occasional correspond" 
ence on scientific subjects, wrote to us requesting any further infor- 
mation we might possess, on the above subject, stating that bei 
meant to publish other articles in continuation. We ira mediately 
wrote him the result of our investigations in reference to hybridity, 
which we presumed he would publish in his next number, and allow 
the public to form an impartial judgment. He wrote to us in a friendly 
manner, on other subjects, but made no farther allusion to hybridity. 
Aware, from circumstances not necessary to notice in this place, 
that he was but imperfectly acquainted with the species of MammHiiand 
and birds, and that bis reputation would finally suffer form the errori 
he had unintentionally committed in the designation of species, and bis 
too implicit reliance on authors of doubtful authority, we again urged 
him lur the sake of the truths of science and his own reputation, M 
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review the very faulty articles which he had published under the eanc* 
iioD of his uaroe. But in his reply, he studiously avoided even an allu- 
sion to the subject Supposing that intelligent naturalists would be able 
to detect the errors that were but too prominent in the article, and that 
it would be overlooked and forgotten by others, we concluded to remain 
silent, unless a sense of imperious duty required us to pursue a different 
course. Three years passed away and Dr. Morton's articles remained 
uncontradicted. Finally he caused these articles to be reprinted in a 
pamphlet form, and sent them to varioiis societies and individuals. At 
length Dr. Nott, of Mobile, in his ** two lectures on the Biblical and 
Physical History of Man," quoted these papers on hybridity, (p. 17) as 
evidences in favor of the plurality of the human species. When we at 
length concluded to publish our views on the subject, we wrote a friend- 
ly letter to Dr. Morton, (Oct 1 6th, 1849,) stating our intention to review 
BIS articles on hybridity, and at the same time requesting some informa- 
tion and the loan of one or two books which he had quoted, to 
which we had no access in Charleston. Strange to say, his answer was 
deferred over four months, without affording us an opportunity of con- 
sulting the works which we were compelled to review; and we were 
obliged to guess at their contents and publish the book without this ex- 
amination. On the 14th February, 1850, he replied, informing us that 
he had written the letter four months before, but neglected to copy it 
In regard to the book we particularly desired — he wrote, " The only 
copy of Rudolphi I have seen, is in my own library, and I had to send 
to Germany for it" Ilaving been previously informed in Europe of 
some singular statements published by Rudolphi, which were not cre- 
dited by naturalists, we wished to subject the book to a fair criticism. 
This may probably be the only copy in America, as we have endeavored 
without success, to obtain it from Germany. The booksellers sent us 
another of his works, but informed us that this book was out of print 

Notwithstanding our disappointment in not finding Dr. M. quite as 
liberal as we had anticipated, we were determined that on our part liiis 
discussion, whilst it must be free and independent, should be of the 
most amicable character. In the beginning of our review of his articles, 
we stated, ^' We feel confident that our highly esteemed correspondent 
and personal friend, to whom the world owes a large debt of gratitude, 
for his researches and writings on Ethnography Medicine and the Natu- 
ral Sciences, will not regard it as a violation of those ties which bind us 
to each other, if the same facts which he has collected and arranged, are 
reviewed, and respectfully but freely and fearlessly commented on by 
another. {Med. Jour. March I860, jt?. 170.) 

In his answer in the following number of the Journal, May ^860, p» 
828, he observes : 

"Permit me to commence by saying, that I fully reciprocate the kind 
sentiments you have expressed w ith respect to myself, for no difference 
of opinion can diminish my esteem for you as a man, or lessen my ad- 
miration for one, who by common consent stands in the front rank of 
American Zoobgy." 

In this spirit this discussion commenced, and so continued on our part^ 
until it was closed, in consequence of the lamented death of Dr. Morton» 
That in the sensitive and morbid state of his mind, he should ooca- 
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sionally bav^ been betrayed into a weakness tbat savoured of irratibilitj, 
18 not to be wondered at, wben it is recollected tbat he bad culled from all 
manner of authors, so many strange, and in many instances, ludicrous 
examples of supposed hybridity, which were now proved to rest on no 
foundation that would bear the test of scrutiny. 

To render the discussion less offensive to him, we distinctly stated 
that ''our remarks were applied to his authorities" from which we would 
cheerfully have separated liim, if unhappily he had not endorsed to a 
certain extent, the errors published by others. Another fact should not 
be overlooked, that in every case, as far as we can now recollect, our 
retorts were called forth by some previous hit of his own. This rather 
amused than offended us. We had sttited in one place, that we had 
once travelled ten miles out of our road, to exnroine uhat was called a 
hybrid, between a bull and a sheep, which proved to be a large ram with 
a hairy fleece and rather straight horns. [Med. Jour. p. 178.] He asked 
us significantly, in his reply, (p. 329,) whether ''this animal might not 
have been a cross breed between a sheep and a goat ?" This seemed 
to be somewhat of a taunt against one to whom he had frequently ap- 

Elied to describe the animals in the collections of the Society of which 
e was the presiding officer. In our answer we told him, "' If this was 
a mere playful remark, I do not particularly object to it, as the subject 
we are investigating, must appear rather uninteresting to the majority 
of our readers, and I am willing!: that in this dull journeying with us, 
they should be allowed to smile even at my own expense. But if 
you really are in sober earnest, and wish to convince me and the 
public that I do not possess sufficient knowledge to discrimi- 
nate between a true sheep and the nybrids of a cow or a goat, 
I know no better means of producing conviction on your mind, 
than by inviting you to a personal examination. Now, my good 
friend, if you will come and partake of my hospitality, to which 
you are fully entitled, and which it would afford me great pleasure to 
extend to you, we will have an opportunity of examining some speci- 
mens in my cabinet — in cages and in the poultry yard, and we will go 
together on a tour of observation to this said * hairy ram,'" etc . . . ^*I 
will venture to say, that by the tinie this delightful excursion shall have 
been made, and these comparisons instituted, we will both be able to 
distinguish the difference betweeen a true sheep and its hybrids from 
the cow on the goat." 

We were, however, not a little perplexed to find that in Dr. Morton^s 
very first paper in reply to ours, on hybridity, he branched off from the 
legitimate object under consideration, and began to discuss the scriptu- 
ral question — to speak of Grenesis — the sons of Adam seeking wives — 
the animals contained in the ark — the deluge, and then ** refer to the 
weakness of mankind to delight in mystery, and to be perpetually look- 
ing for miracles," and threw out the old taunt about '* Gallileo" and the 
'^humiliation of the pride of man at his own ignorance," etc. This certainly, 
was a wide departure from the subject of hybridity which we were dis- 
cussing, and more especially inapplicable to a clergyman who belonged 
to a tolerant church, and who professed to lay off fur a time, the church- 
man's robe, and discuss this whole subject on the principles of science 
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alone. Then be spoke of tbe absurdity of regarding all the anim^hi w 
being derived from Mesopotamia, and said ^'It is difficult for me to imft<]n^<)' 
that a practical zoologist can entertain a contrary opinion." All tbis' 
while he professed to have our writings before him, in which we osed 
the arguments that the scriptures, without any violation of the truths of 
inspiration, could be interpreted according to the views of St. Augustine, 
of Jiishop Stillingfleet, Mathew Poole, Rev. Dr. Bnckland, Dr. Pyel 
Snaitb, President iiitchcock and many others of the most orthodox and 
pious divines, as well as Hugh Miller and other scientific men. Theso 
oontended that according to the phraseology of the Old Testament, uni- 
versal terms were often used to signify only a very large amount in 
number or quantity— that the deluge, sent as a punishment, was univer- 
sal as to mankind, but covered only those regions that were tlien knowtt 
to men, which did not extend beyond the range of Syria, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia andEgjpt, the then inhabited parts of the earth, to whom 
tiie phrase ^' the whole earth^' was applied,and that the ark contained the 
family of Noah — the animals that had been brought into domestication 
and those in the countries covered by the deluge. The Rev. Thom^ 
Smythe, of this city, supported the same views in his work ** on the Unity 
of tbe Races." Yet Morton as well as Agassiz and Nott, regardless ol 
the views of Augustine, Stillingfleet, Poole, Smith and other enlightened 
Christian Divines, have exhausted all their arguments to disprove the 
contrary doctrine, without admitting that those whose views they profess 
lo oppose, do not differ from them in this particular. They first conjure 
op a man of straw, and then concentrate all their energies to batter him to 
pieces. W hen this was brought to the notice of Morton, he made no reply. 

This mode of procedure is always not only unscientific but unjust. 

Believing that Dr. Morton would by his own industry and through 
the aid of bis friends, at the extensive Library of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, and elsewhere, collect all the cases of hybridity that were 
on record, we concluded not to interrupt his labors until they had been 
concluded. He published in nearly every number. We remained silent 
for eight nionth<^. We were fully prepared to account for every case of 
hybridity he had quoted, and to prove from bis own facts that not a so- 
litary race of animals had been perpetuated by the intermixture of any 
two species ; that in nearly fivery case they were as sterile as the mule 
or the mongrel duck — that in a very few exceptionable cases they could 
only be j)ropagated by a resort to the full blood of the original species, 
that hybrids could not breed with hybrids, and therefore the supposed 
new race was at an end. One paper in answer to Morton had already 
been printed, when in July, 1861, his death was announced. Although 
a second paper was in the hands of the Editor of this Journal, we im- 
mediately inserted the following notice. 

** Messrs. Editors — Tbe recent death of the late Dr. Morton, which I 
deeply regret, and which men of science will deplore, induces me from a 
respect to his memory, to discontinue for the present the publication of 
the articles on Hybridity which I had prepared. At a suitable time I 
shall resume the subject according to the plan I had previously intima- 
ted to you, viz. : by examining the additional cases of hybridity that 
have been presented, solely on the responsibility of the several authors' 
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quoted ; and as these had tiot generallj been en«loTsed by Dr. Morton, 
nis name may be entirely left out of the discussion.*' 

Until this day, this discussion has not been renewed on our part. 

We will now return to the labours of Nott and Gliddon, through tb* 
instrumentality of Professor Patterson. 

Nott says (Pref. p. 14,) '* It is with no small gratification, I x)oyf fed 
assured, that through Dr. Patterson's effective memoir, Morton's cher- 
ished fame will evermore preserve its rightfnl place among men of sci* 
ence." Dr. Patterson, we are informed by the New- York Medical Jour- 
nal, died on the 27th of April, and the Types of Mankind were published 
in the same month. Whether he ever saw his memoir in print, w4 
are not informed. We are informed, however, in that Journal, that 
" while confined to his bed in his late illness, he wrote that excellent 
biography of the late Dr. Samuel George Morton, which is prefixed to 
the Types of Mankind." With the dead we war not. 

Those who published the memoir and sent it with their highest 
commendations over the world, with the braml of infamy attached -to 
our name, are living — they, and they only will be held responsible-. 
We will only notice the memoir as far as it concerns us,givinor the words 
which Nott and Gliddon have published, and our own publications 
which called forth their denunciations. 

On page 46, we have these words: "The men who, in the middle of 
the 19th century, can still find the ancestors ofthe Mongolians and Ame- 
ricans, among the sonsof Japhet, and who talk about the curse of Canaan 
in connection with negroes, (Note. — The doctrine of the unity of the 
human race, examined on the principles of science by John Bachman, 
D. D.) are plainly without the pale of controversy, as they are beyond 
the reach of criticism. There is even in some who who have recently 
published books on the subject, such a helpless profundity of ignorance, 
ofthe very first facts ofthe case, that one finds no fitting answer to thena 
but — expressive silence," etc. 

The views we had published, are in the following words : " If we fol- 
low the teachings of history, we discover in Shem the parent of the Catt- 
cassian race — the progenitor of the Israelites and of our Saviour. In 
Japheth, that ofthe wide spread Mongolian, many of whom to this day, 
are dwelling in tents — as the various tribes in the East and on our Wee- 
tern continent fully testify — and Canaan, the son of Ham, although tw 
cannot regard his descendants as accursed, is still every where the 
" servant of servants." 

We will now turn to Morton, the only staff on which they lean iii 
Ethnology. The following is his language, quoted by him with appro- 
bation from Murray's Enc. of Geog. 

" Cuvier and other learned physiologists, are of opinion that the pri- 
primary varieties ofthe human form, are more properly but three; the 
Caucasian, Mongolian and Ethiopean. This number corresponds with 
that o^ Noah's sons; assigning therefore the Mongolian race to Japheth, 
and the Ethiopean to Ilam, the Caucasian, the noblest race, will belong 
to Shem, the third son of Noah." (Morton's Crania; Americana, p. 2.) 
In turning to his colored map in front, of his introductory essay, hi 
ranges the Mongolian on the Eastern continent, from the giilf of Siam^ 
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near the tropical line, to the arctic ocean, and on our Western continent, 
from the 60*^ latitude, including the Eskimaus and the whole Polar 
family. In his crania americana, p. 70, he has figured four cranise un- 
der the title of *• Momgul Americans^'' These views in regard to the 
existence of the Mongul family, in the north of our western continent, 
were supported by him in the last manuscript. 

The question now arises, why did Nott and Gliddon publish this sweep- 
in charge against us, and not place. the name of their oracle, Dr. Morton 
at the head of the list, and their own in juxtaposition amon^ those who 
have exhibited this *' helpless profundity of ignorance ?" We moreover 
distinctly stated we cannot regard his descendants {of Ham^) as ac- 
cursed. Why was our language misstated ? why are we, by an un- 
worthy phraseology, made to utter language directly the reverse of that 
which we employed ? Truth and candor are virtues which all should 

£rize, who wish to hand down to posterity the reputation of fair and 
onorable men. Denunciations on false charges are like torpedoes ex- 
ploding in unskillful hands, and causing more injury to the assailant 
than to the assailed. 

On page 47, Nott and Gliddon farther publish under the name of 
Patterson, *^ nothing but an exaggerated assault could have drawn from 
him a reply. That assault was made.'' 

If the fact of our pointing out the errors in science in respectful lan- 
guage, must be construed into an ^^ assault," there will be an end of all 
discussions. 

In pages 48 and 49, we have quotations from Dr. Morton's address 
before the Boston Society of Natural History, April 27th, 1842, in which 
they say he had clearly announced his belief in the diversity of the 
races. But why did they not come out with the plain statemeut of facts 
brought to the notice of Morton, in the very review which they profess 
to have read, and for which they had so mercilessly assailed us ? He 
bad on this occasion been addressing a Boston audience. 

Let us hear him again, in the same year, six months afterwards, before 
bis medical class in Philadelphia, Nov. 1st, 1842. 

" The inspired historian has depicted the moral and physical beauty 
of our first parents, in the gardens of Paradise among the valleys of 
Mesopotamia. But temptation and sorrow soon blighted his pereneal 
happiness ; the earth became filled with iniquity, and by a universal 
calamity, the race of man, excepting a single family, was swept from the 
face of creation. Is it to be supposed that this family, which had been 
preserved from the common fate of humanity by a series of divine in- 
terpKjsitions, would be sent forth on the wide world to struggle with the 
vicissitudes of chance ? Is it not more probable that the same infinite 
power that conducted them unharmed through the deluge itself, would 
adapt them before their dispersion, to those varied physical circumstan- 
ces with which they were henceforth to contend ? The strongest moral 
contrasts ai'e coeval with the descent of mankind from the ark. (See 
Gen. chap. 0th,: 25, 26, 27, and chap 49 : 1-27.) and we may reason- 
ably infer, tliat equally strong physical diversities were then established, 
constituting what are called in modern language, the races of men." 
(IntroducLect Pens. Col. Nov. 1, 1842.) 
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They next quote from Silliman's Journal, 1847, in which they state, 
he had declared his belief in the primeval diversities of men, and then 
add — 

** One would suppose that whoever had read the above publicationa 
could have no doubt as to Morton's sentiments, yet Dr. Bachman and 
others have affected to be suddenly surprised by the utterance of opin- 
ions which had been distinctly implied and even openly published years 
before." 

These gentlemen ought not to have contented themselves with pub- 
lishing a garbled extract, but given the whole stereotyped paragraph 
which he had published in his Crania Americana, in which his essay 
appeared, headed, " Varieties of the Human Family." This paragraph 
was repeated in all his subsequent works verbatim et literatim, and 
which reappeared here. The following passas^es they omitted : 

" Further researches into Ethnographic affinities may render it pro- 
bable that what are now termed five races of men, would be more ap- 
propriately called groups ; that each of these groups is again divisible 
into a greater or smaller number of primary races, each of which has 

expanded from an original neucleus or centre Nor does this 

view conflict with the general principle, that all these nations and tribes 
have had, as I have elsewhere expressed it, a common origin,"'etc. 

Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, had the whole subject before them. (Med. 
Jour. May 1841, p. 891 ) Thus after these facts has been fully proved, 
from his own writings, we added, " I do not blame Dr. Morton or any 
other man for changing his opinions, but why should he censure one 
who has referred to them in the language of kindness and regret? 
There is moreover a want of fairness in blaming those who refuse to ac- 
company him in all the fluctuations to which his mind has been subject 
If with the Bible in his hand, he, after the study of so many years, could 
trace all the races of man to one common origin, he had paused here, and 
enquired whether these diversities could not have originated without 
a miracle, he probably would not have made the assertion, which has 
since given pain to his friends." " I believe in the plural origin of the 
human race," etc. 

We would just observe here, that Drs. Nott and Gliddon, have un- 
ravelled the whole mystery by publishing a private letter from Dr. 
Morton to Nott, in which he says " When I took this ground four years 
ago, (and in the Crania Americana my position is the same, though 
more cautiously worded) it was with some misgivings, not because I 
doubted the truth of my opinions, but because I feared they would lead 
to some controversy with the clergy." (Types of Mankind, p. 50.) Hero 
then they have published his admission that he had entertained these 
opinions for eleven years, had veiled his sentiments " cautiously," so 
cautiously that they could be read on either side — using all his efforts 
secretly to undermine the doctrine of the unity of the human race — 
whilst ever and anon, he would publish a pamphlet tracing up all the 
races of men to the ark, to throw dust into the eyes of the clergy, and 
preserve the pupils of Ins medical school. 

We have said enough on this subject to convince every reasonable 
mind, that these pretended guardians of the well earned fame of Morton, 
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v^ild liave jicted more wk^elj not to have mn^e tbie ungenerous charge 
ppon one who would willingly have suffered this matter to remain bu- 
ried in oblivion, and who only refers to it here in order to repel an unwar^ 
^jMitable attack. 

On page 66» we have these words, "The ue»t spring, (18$0.) witr 
x^fised the publicatioa of Dr. B's book on Unity, as weJl as his Mono- 
graph OQ Hybiidity, in the Charleston Medical Journal, in which Mor- 
ton is made the object of assault and attempted ridicule." 

The monograph happened to be a part of the book. The assault 
was in the disturbed imagination of the trio, Messrs. Nott, Gliddon and 
PidtersQp, and the ridicule, if it could be so construed, was directed 
against the absurd theories of the authors on whom McM'ton too impli- 
^tly relied. Were we, to support a theory, to publish tp the world the 
notions of Hamilton Smith and others, that ^ by producing cross breeds 
with the Quagga and two or three Dauws and asses, an improved austral 
iKtfse may be attainable" — that it requires six species of wolf, anthuQ, 
dingo, jackal, d^hoJe and hyena, (anio^als that never could be domes- 
ticated,) to manufacture a dog, and that the best ornithologists have suc- 
ceeded in tracing the common fowl to at least ten different species of 
vild cocks and pheasants, (one only having ever been l^-ought into do- 
mesticatiofi,) we will be prepared to have our notion^ ridiculed. We 
^eoj, however, that there was the slightest attempt at ridiculing Mor- 
tom. Two of his warm friends at Philadelphia, wrote to us at the time^^ 
expressing their gratification at our having been able to expose the ab- 
surdity of the theory in the language of kindness, to the individual wIk> 
(supported it, without the possibility of giving offence. It can be plainly 
seen what was the cause of Morton's chagrin, ^nd the unallayed bitter- 
ness of his defenders. The long cherished doctrine of fertile hybrid 
faces,, to prop up their doctrine of the diversity in the species of n^n, 
was about to be demolished as it most assuredly will be — ^' hinc illae 
liachrymae." Why was it not convenient for them to answer our facts 
and arguments, instead of restarting to the vulgar weapons of personal 
abuse ? 

In the same page they belabor us for not having read Pritchard, be- 
fore we ventured to publish. As we believed that this subject could 
only be satisfactorily examined on the principles of natural science, 
Tiews which are also expressed by Agassiz, we selected our own mode of 
investigation and pursued our own train of thoughts. We possessed 
sufiMent independence of mind, not to lean for support either upon 
Strauss for our theology, Morton for Ethnology, or Agassiz for Natursd 
History. Conipilations are in general evidences of poverty of mind. 

They proceed in the aame page, " No reader of ordinary intelligence, 
can open the book without perceiving the £act (ignorance of topic,) for 
himself." 

The decision on the mmts of a book, depends altogether on the ca- 
pacity of its judges. We have a bundle of letters in our possession 
from eminent naturalists, both of Europe and America, Humboldt in- 
cluded, but as they have spoken of the latter rather disparagingly, (p. 62,) 
and as we have been rather surfeited with the mutual laudations con- 
tained in the ^^ types of mankind,'' we shall withhold all these stimulants 
to the public appetite, and leave the unbiased reader to judge for himself. 
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"£Ii8 tQB« va8 arrofa&t and oftoeive. Not only to the general reader 
in bis book, b«it also to Morton in hia letters, does be speak de haut ea 
bas, as if from the beigbt of tbe pulpit, he was looking down upon men 
immensely removed from him by his sacred office." ^' This faulty roan- 
zier perhaps, resulte from his profession." 

We bave never, that we know o( met either ^tb Dr. Nott or Br. 
Patterson, — we presume, therefore, that they are ignorant of our man- 
ner in the pulpit. Moreover such has been the irreverence with which 
M<4,t and Gliddoa bave spoken of the version of the scriptures read ia 
our cborches, (See Noit's Two Lectures, and Types of Mankind. Glid- 
don, p. i66, down to his Palmogra^hic excursus^ 65^5,) that one would 
8Uf>pose they would avoid both churches and ministers where such **piU- 
fill conceits," such ** ialse revelations" and ^^juv^^iie hypotheses," are 
paimad on the audience as the word of God. 

To abuse a man's profession when we are unable to meet bim in argu- 
jne^t, is the generul resort of the weak and the ill-natured. The eae* 
mies of religion would much sooner vent their insults on a cWgyman 
whose principles enjoin forbearance, than ob a layman. This trio seems to 
bave no love either for tbe clergy or the missionary. We have had 
8f>rQe specimens of Patterson's courtesy. Gliddon politely terms them 
^'i^iblicai dunces," *^ snubs of universal humanity," etc., and Nott, 
speaking of the diminution of tbe inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
aays, ^^ tbey are daily sinking beneath civilization, missionaries and rum," 
(p. 410.) We recollect hearing an anecdote of Randolph, who was so 
fii4icb opposed to the tariff on woUens, as to cause him to declare be 
vouLd go a quarter of a mile out of bis way to kick a sheep. -The po- 
liticians however, were in fault, and not the innocent sheep. No)* is tbe 
po^r missionary to blame in this matter. He leaves home and country, 
and ^perils his life in a foreign land, and among savages, to rescue them 
from the temptations of rum and tbe debasing lusts of depraved white 
xnen. Surely the remnants of these tribes, now under the influence of 
Christianity, are purer, and better and happier than their moooganuyaa, 
b^thenisb, canibaL forefathers ? 

They proceed — " He reminds Morton of the countenance he bad here- 
tofore given him — that he bad subscribed for his book." 

We will now see the mortal offence we committed in this case,— here 
is every word written on this subject. 

" You will bear in mind that I did not commence this controversy ; 
and you are aware how reluctantly I lelt myself compelled, from the 
claims of duty, in behalf not only of the truths of science, but on a sub- 
ject of infinitely higher moment, to review your articles. We will not, 
therefore, misunderstand each other. As long as you were adding ma- 
terials to our previous knowledge, of the different varieties or races of 
men, I approved and sanctioned your labours. You will recollect I 
contributed the few materials that were available to me, to add to tbe 
number of figures of Indian skulls, (these had been obtained during the 
Florida war,) I became a subscriber to your very valuable work, on the 
Crania Americana. Regarding it in the most favorable light, I spoke of 
it accordingly. Little did I conceive that the collection of human skulls 
— eyen bad tbey amounted to many hundreds more^ — would enable any 
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one to establish the doctrine of a plurality in sfiecies, without an invoa. 
tigation of the operations of nature in the forms and skulls of domestica- 
ted animals, that are in this respect similarly constituted with man.*' 

We leave our readers to make their own comments on the above. 

^* The authorities relied upon by the latter, he treats with supreme 
contempt, individually and collectively, characterising them as pedantic, 
antiquated and musty." 

We treated no author with supreme contempt. We neither used or 
thought of the stord pedantic, — that word was introdued by the authors 
for their own purposes. Morton had complained, but in courteous lan- 
guage, that we did not value his authorities — we replied by stating that 
some of the authors he referred to as having been treated with disre- 
spect, such as Temminck, had not even been mentioned by us, (See Med. 
Jour. July,1850, p. 468,) and that he had spoken less favourably of Buffon 
than we had done, etc. But how can we decide on the statements of 
ancient authors in Natural History, without referring to the greater ac- 
curacy in these departments of the modern and more reliable authors ? 

In a note appears the following paragraph. 

'* Dr. Bacbman^s contempt for everything old, is certainly very curioim 
in one so likely from calling and position, to be particularly conserva- 
tive. Nor is this his only singularity. His pertinaceous ascription of a 
remote date, to every one whose name has a latinised termination, re- 
minds one of the old story of the backwoods lawyer, who persisted in 
numbering old '*cantharides" among the sages of antiquity. He is par- 
ticularly hard upon ** old Hellenius,'* never failing to give him a passing 
flout, and talk about raising his ghost The writings of Dr. B. do not 
indicate a very sensitive person, yet even he must have felt a consider- 
able degree of the sensation known as cutis anserina, when he received 
the information, conveyed in Morton's quietest nianner, that old Helle- 
nius, with others of his so-called musty authorities, were ^his own con- 
temporaries. The work of Chevereul, which he disposes of in the same 
supercilious way, bears the extreme date of 18461** In a reference 
and note, (p. 724,) Mr. Gliddon says, "it was my good fortune to have 
marked for Dr. Morton, that passage in ChevreuFs skillful paper, which 
Dr. Bachman so queerly ascribed to old and musty authorities." 

These last notes have been inserted to show the fortunate aid with 
which Dr. Patterson was blessed in preparing his " effective memoir." 

If every word of the above had been true, it does appear to have been 
a matter of small moment, too unimportant to have been inserted in the 
memoir of a deceased man, which whilst it did not add one feather to 
his own fame, was at the same time calculated to heap ridicule on another. 

But what will be thought of the forbearance and christian charity of 
these expoundei-s of the Bible, when the public is informed that '* old 
Ilellenius" collected his incredible stores in 1789, and published them in 
Stockholm, in 1 790 — (Rliudolphi grundriss der Physiologic. E«iBter Band, 
(p. 64.) This was before we were born — that Bechstein who wrote a tri- 
fling book on the best mode of raising and teaching singing biids, and 
from which Dr. Morton selected some of his cases on hybridity, was (as far 
as we can recollect, from having seen his book in our boyhood,) his con- 
temporary. That Bewick, another author referred to, was born in 1753 , 
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and that the work of Chevreul was the very one about which we had 
desired information from Dr. Morton, in order that we might account for 
the very suspicious statement, about goats being converted into sheep, 
and vice versa ; a statement which Hamilton Smith himself has since de- 
nied, and believed that there was no hybridity in the whole affair : and 
Dr. Morton himself says, " efforts have been made on a pretty large scale 
in Pennsylvania, to obtain a cross between the sheep and goat, but not 
a single hybrid has yet resulted." (Ch. Med. Jour. May, 1851, p. 379.) 
Dr. Morton, who it now seems, was helped to the reference by the 
" good fortune" of Mr. Gliddon, refused to give one line of information 
about the book. If, however, he erred in regard to our "contemporaries," 
what must we think of those who have made this parade and published 
the error of their friend, after having before them (Med. Jour. May, 185 1,) 
the unmistakable evidences that Dr. Morton *Mn his quiet^t manner" 
had made a great mistake. And moreover, as they say they were " ac- 
tuated by the sole desire to render justice to a beloved friend," why do 
they from the motive of gratifying their own prejudices against ano- 
ther, compel him in self-defence to disclose the evidences of a want of 
fiaimess and candor in that friend ? 

They proceed — '* But there is an Italian proverb, which says " non 
sempre chi cantando veine can tando via," which Dr. B. was destined to 
illustrate. To his first paper, Morton replied in a letter dated March 
dOth, 1 840, the tone of which is calm, dignified and friendly. He de- 
fends his authorities, accumulates new evidence and strengthens and de- 
fines his position." 

In that paper, after having given a few pages on hybridity, he abrupt- 
ly flew off from the subject, to the scripture doctrine, and gave a disser- 
tation on the sons of Adam obtaining wives — * Ethnology' — * the Mosaic 
record' — * the animals in the ark' — * the deluge' — *the weakness of man- 
kind in looking for miracles' — * Gallileo,' etc. 

Here was work cut out for a year's discussion. Immediately Dr. 
Nott at the close of one of his courteous and gentlemanly reviews, ex- 
claims, " I have received and read Dr. Morton's reply to Dr. Bachman, 
on the question of hybridity as a test of species. It is the most perfect 
refutation I have ever seen, and it is to be hoped that no one will ever 
waste time again in advocating tho idea, that prolificacy among races 
affords an evidence of common origin." (DeBow's Rev., Feb. 1 851. J.C.N.) 
This was rather superlative language. But the public did not agree 
with him. All European Naturalists with whom we corresponded, 
thought it a very unscientific paper. Nor did Dr. Morton himself 
feel satisfied. He held on to some of his errors in one or two papers but 
being reminded of the injury he was inflicting on science, in per- 
petuating error, he relinquished some of the most important cases of 
hybridity, which he had brought forward as unanswerable proofs of fertile 
hybrids. He abandoned every case which he had so confidently para- 
ded to prove that wild birds had produced intermediate races. We had 
shown that his supposed hybrids between the black cock and the wood 
grouse, were true species, described by Temminck, and he admitted his 
error. That his supposed hybrid between MotaciUa lugubris, and M. 
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Alba, was not a hybrid, but a true species, described by Gould, as M. 
Y'arellii — again he gave in his adhesion. He had denied our statement 
that naturalists agreed that Capra Aegagrus was the origin of all our do* 
mesticated goats. He now adnaitted (Char. Med. Jour. May, 1850^ p» 
330.) " I stand corrected with regard to Capra Aegagrus, which is by. 
general consent admitted tt> be the source of the common goat." Thesft 
were admissions that ought to have cooled even the ardor of Nott Thus 
his facts constantly diminished, until he had only the dog to lean upon^ 
in support of his theory of fertile hybrids. To this, in a future number^ 
we will give our attention. 

They continue — ** He charges Morton in taking part in a deliberate con- 
spiracy, having its ramifications in four cities, for the overthrow of a doc- 
trine neariy connected with the faith and hope of the Christian, for this 
world and for eternity."^ 

Here we must be allowed to enter a little into detail. Dr. Nott had 
just published his two Lectures on the Biblical and Physical' History of 
Man. He advocated the views which: Gliddon has maintained in th« 
book misnamed * Types of Mankind.' We have only spfiee to givie a^ 
few extracts. 

" How could the author of Genesis know any thing about the history 
of creation^ or the races of men, when his knowledge of the physical 
world was so limited ?" (p. 53.) " The book of Genesis is nothing niore 
than an assemblage of very ancient fragments (or traditions) of unknowa 
origin, put together, without order, and consequently of no historical 
value." (p. 60.) ^ 

*^ The whole history of creation and the human race, down to the 
epoch of the flood, is compressed into the first ^q chapters of Genesis, 
and human ingenuity could hardly origiimte any thing more confused 
and contradictory than this account " 

. " It is impossible that he (Moses) could havei«rritten all the ridiculous 
inconsistences attributed to him." (p. 11.) He quotes * Strauss' to prove 
that the historical account of Christ is equally * inconsistent." (p. 66.) 

He does not believe that Christianity was intended for the black mao. 

He says — " It needs not the inspiration of a prophet to foretel that 
the religion of Christ can never be comprehended and adopted by Afri- 
can races, as long as their physical type remains unchanged." p. 17.) 

But as he insists that it cannot be changed, where then is the use in 
giving them a religion which they cannot comprehend.? We on the 
othto hand insist, that the command was to *^go into all the worid and 
preach the gospel to every creature," whatever may be his form or color. 

He says, "these philanthropic efforts, so far from producing good fruits 
to the dark races, in the m^un, do more harm than good." (p. 1 8.) 

We have in Charleston, we presume, about as many colored commu- 
nieanU as whites, and we believe the Christian religion has decidedly 
benefited them. In all the parishes of our seaboard, we have speciai 
missioBttries for the colored race. But if Dr. Nott's doctrine is true then 
t^ our efforts and expenses will be unavailing; Besides, it may be en*- 
quired, what will become of the half^ bloods ? They are. it is admittedi 
half Caucassian. iTou may, according to Nott's doctrine, gire to the 
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CaueaasiaQ half, the benefit of the Christian religion, but what must be 
done with the African half of this same man, for whom, aceordmg.to 
Dr. N., it was not intended ?^ 

And now let us examine into the truth of the charges we are said to 
have made against '^ Morton c^ his taking part in a deliberate conspiraey 
having its ramifiealiont in four cities*^^ Here are our words : 

** Your publications and your private notes generous)/ prc^nted to 
individuals who were to become labourers in this controversy, together 
with yx>ur notices to the public of a forth-coming work, on the same sub- 
ject, now in a state of progress — gave preoHHiitio^ of an af^oaching 
attaUik on the long received doctrine of the unity of the human race, 
l^he reeent tlemonstrations from the four points of our Union — Mobile, 
Gharieston, Philadelphia and Boston-"— did not, therefore, much surprise 
me. Bence you wiU bear in mind that I did not commence this control 
versy." 

Where, then, is the conspiracy with which we are said to have 
charged him? Nott, of Mobile^ had just published his book. He 
had sent another paper on the same subject to be read before the 
Association of Naturalists convened at Cfaarieston, where Agassiz 
brought the subject before the Association. There also Dr. Barratt's 
address (to whom Dr. M. had sent his notes), on the same, subject, 
had been delivered before the Medical Society. Dr. Morton, of Phila- 
delphia, had publicly announced and published in several journals, that 
his work was in progress, and Agassiz had just published, at Boston, 
his two papers in the Christian Examiner (Diversities of the Human 
Speoies)^ and sent them, in pamphlet form, broad-cast o\'er the land. 

We neither thoi^ht or spoke of sl conspiracy. It was a gratuitous 
invention of their own. Whatever conspiracy there might have been 
had already long been prodaimed by themselves and in print. 

Moreover we have now before us the evidences of their having fully 
carried into effect the intentions they long since announced to the public, 
with several additional labourers whose names did not appear in the 
programme. The ** Types of Mankind " is before the public. We have 
a contribution from Agassiz, of Boston. One from Morton and another 
from Patterson, of Philadelphia. Nott and Gliddon, and Usher, from 
Mobile. De Bow's Review, from New-Orieans, where Nott, who always 
speaks favourably of himself appears to have reviewed his own book ; and 
finally we have the Southern Review, in Charleston, whose columns have 
long been given up to Nott. We recently applied to the editor for the 
insertion of a paper — his answer was that the October number Was pre- 
occupied by an article on the other side, but that we might publish our 
article in the next January number, in the meantime we might have 
four pages in the October number, agreeable to our request. 

How ridiculous, then, does the cry of a conspiracy sound in the ears 
of sensible men, when uttered by the co-labourers in such a combination ? 

The truthful Biography of Morton continues : 

^' In another paragraph (p. 507) he says that infidelity must inevita- 
bly spring up as the consequence of Morton's views." 

Our language was : *' Since the Scriptures unquestionably teach that 
all men are of one blood, should your doctrine of many and separate 
cieala<mft^ and therefore not of one blood, be received, then infidelity 
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must unquestionably spring up in the very bosom of the Christian 
Church, since the Scriptures would be said to contradict themselves." 

"The language of Scripture, in all its teachings on this subject, is, 
however, so plain that it cannot be mistaken by those who believe in its 
inspiration. The doctrine of the unity of the human race is clearly 
taught in various places, both in the Old Testament and the New. It is 
proclaimed as the bond of universal brotherhood — it is interwoven with 
the plan of man's redemption and with the commission given to the 
heralds of the cross to * teach all nations. It may, moreover, be added 
that there is not a single text that can be interpreted to express an oppo- 
site doctrine. It is declared *And Adam called his wife's name Eve, 
because she is the mother of all living.' Gen. iii. : v. 20. This is 
strengthened by another positive declaration: * And the sons of Noah 
that went out of the ark were Shem, Ham and Japheth ; and Ham is 
the father of Canaan ; these are the three sons of Noah, and of them 
was the whole earth overspread.' Gen. ix. : v. 18, 10. In the new dis- 
pensation we are expressly told : * God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the bounds of their habitations.' Acts, ix. : v. 18, 19. These words 
are so plain that there is no possibility of misinterpreting them without 
casting off a belief in the veracity of the Scriptures and regarding all 
that relates to this whole subject as the inventions of ignorant and unin- 
spired men." — Ck, Med. Eev,, July, p. 607-8. 

But those who have read our paper will recollect that we 
distinctly disclaimed applying to Br. Morton any charge of infidelity. 
He had stated ^ I never fully adopted and announced this conviction 
until I felt fully satisfied that it was in harmony with the sacred text 
and reconcileable with the sublime teachings of Genesis." — Med, Jour. 
May, 1850, p. 320. To this we replied in the July number, p. 504. 
" And here I cannot withhold my unqualified approbation of the rever- 
ence you have expressed for the Scriptures, and your anxiety to adhere 
to their inspired teachings. Your course differs so widely from that of 
your predecessors, who had advocated your theory — who treated Moses 
and the prophets as if they were ignorant and arrogant imposters — that 
I hail it as a new era in a discussion in which Christian men may now 
engage, without having their feelings shocked by the irreverent and 
offensive language of their opponents." 

This was the language we used in every communication we addressed 
to Morton. We characterised our respect for his reverence of the Scrip- 
ture as the word of God, as derived from his own impressive language. 
What must now be our astonishment, in reading an extract from bis 
own letter of the date of January 29th, 1860, which, to suit their own 
purposes and convince others that he coincided with them in their irrever- 
ence for the Scriptures, they have most imprudently published ? There 
Morton is made to say to Nott, " I have read and re-read your, two lec- 
tures with great pleasure." — Types of Mankind, p. 50. This was the 
work which proved so very offensive to the Christian community, and 
one which we really supposed, after the sentiments he had expressed, 
would have been severely censured by Morton. What was our farther 
mortification and deep regret to read another letter from Morton to 
Nott, in which he says, "For my own part, if 1 could believe that the 
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human race had its origin in incest I should think that I had at once 
got the ciue of all jingodliDess. Two lines of catechism would explain 
more than all the Theological discussions since the Christian era. I 
hava put it into rhyme : 

' Q. Whence came that curse we call primeyal sin ? 
A. From Adam's children breeding in and in.' " — {" Types," p. 409.) 

Did it ever occur to this trio of pretended friends that if Morton ever 
wrote such a letter in a fit of levity and thoughtlessness, he never in- 
tended it for publication. Did it occur to them that his mourning 
family might be shocked on reading this poor doggrel and along with 
it to learn that his reverence for *' the sublime teachings of Genesis " was 
intended for the public eye, and his private views for Dr. Nott ? 

That which is permitted by the will of the Creator for carrying on his 
designs in peopling the earth is not criminal or revolting. When the 
race was established he then gave laws for its government. 

Farther on we read : 

*^ Now we all know that when gentlemen of Dr. B.'s cloth use that 
word, they mean war, usque ad necem. Its object is simplv to do mis- 
chief and give p'tin. It cannot injure the person attacked, so far as the 
scientific world is concerned — for there the phrase can only excite a 
smile — but it may impair his business, or his public standing, or still 
worse, it may enter his domestic circle and wound him through his ten- 
derest sympathies. Was such the intention in the present case 9 
Charity bids us think otherwise ; and yet the attack has a very malig- 
nant appearance." 

There is, however, a species of *' malignity " which the broad mantle 
of charity cannot cover. There are actions in the lives of men, the in- 
tention of which cannot be misconstrued. This is exhibited when men 
first awaken public sympathy in behalf of a prominent deceased man 
and then, either covertly or openly, make false charges against one who 
met him on the fair field of open argument, who addressed him not i^ 
a dead but a living man — his equal and his friend — and when it is 
known full well that their motives are to weaken the influence of one 
who is likely to give them some tiouble in the establishment of their 
theories, and whose reputation they find it more easy to assail than to 
refute his arguments. 

^^ More of a theological polemic than a naturalist, he uses the tone 
and style proverbially displayed by the former and is offensive accord- 
ingly. He has his punishment in general condemnation and gener^iil 
scientific^tanding." 

If by patiently submitting to the vile aspersions of Dr. Nott and his 
associates for neariy four years, without writing one line in self-defence, 
his scientific standing has been impaired, may not the period be at 
hand when public sentiment will place its brand ^* in general condemna- 
tion '' on the motives and characters of his indomitable assailants ? 

In our closing article in Sept. 1850, p. 650, when we had resolved 
to suspend our labours until Dr. Morton and his friends, by the aid of 
the large library of the Academy of Natural Sciences, should have col- 
lected all the cases of hybridity on record, we expressed our views on 
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the maBBer in whioh these scieBtific ^iscumioiib should be ecmdoeted. 
We pointed ont the subjecto for discussion before any new theory eoidd 
be established. These were : let, a comparison of skulls of diOfereat 
races of men and of domesticated animals. 2. What are the true char- 
acteristics which constitute species in wild apimals and what are they 
when applied to domesticated species and man ? 3. ;Hybridity. 4. The 
physical causes of the changes in form and colour of the domesticated 
animals and men. 5. The question whether any species has been cre- 
ated in two or more distant localities. We then added : 

** These and other subjects which occur to me, all of which should be 
known before any new theory can by any possibility be established, will 
afford room for many interesting inquiries and may be pursued without 
either giving offence to any one or creating alarm in any mind. They 
might afford very interesting subjects of experiment and investigation 
for physiologists and zoologists for several years. I have not a shadow 
of fear or doubt in regard to the final decision of this question. In the 
mean time, as this is a subject of deep philosophical and scientific inquiry, 
let us approach it in the spirit of philosophy and the objects of true 
science. Although I have many other and much higher duties to dis- 
charge, I would have no objection to give the facts which, on each of 
the above subjects, have been accumulating on my hands for the last 
thirty years. I have no taste for controversy and would gladly avoid it. 
I have, however, no aversion to an amicable discussion in search of truth. 
Apd why should it be otherwise here ? 

*' The naturalists of America are composed of a very small band. As 
long as they pursue ihe legitimate objects of science, they will merit 
and receive the resect and gratitude of the community. You apd 
another eminently distinguished naturalist and friend, who welcomed 
me with cordiality, and honored me wi^h his confidence when I was an 
iiivalid and ^ stranger in a foreign land, and whom I love as a brother,, 
are the only two individuals in our country with whom I would be 
grilling to discuss this subject even in a single line. Your happiness 
and fame are as dear to me as my own honour. Why should we ^fall 
out by the way.' The admonition of the patriarch will not be inappli- 
cable to us : * Let there be no strife between us, for we ^re brethren.* 
" I remain, my dear sir, 

"Very faithfully, 

" Yourfiiend and servant.'* 

When we contrast this language with the unworthy charges contained 
in this pretended Biography of the life of Morton, we cannot fail Uy 
perceive the wide difference. When men make statements from publi- 
cations which are not accessible to the public eye and refuse to quote 
the i^ords of another, their motives may always be suspected. We un- 
hesitatingly declare, that as far as that Biography has reference to U9, 
there is not one Mr statement of facts from beginning to end, and thfit 
in defaming us they have materially injured the fair fame of Morton jmd 
tarnished their own reputations. 

The character of Morton may be summed up in a few lines, fie w^ 
a physician of considerable eminence, and wrote one or two mediei^l 
works, which, we believe, were well received by the public He was- 
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« aoeeptubte professor in the Pennsylvania Medical College four years. 
fe Geology be would have beoonoe prominent bad be not been diverted 
■fironi these pursuits by his stronger attachment to the study of Cranio- 
legy. In the latter department he had no equal in America. The 
delineations of skulls in bis American and Egyptian Crania were truth- 
^1, and his short decriptions were generally correct; but the mere 
'knowledge of skulls in the ever varying heads of tribes of men will not 
'iiUow tts to decide on species without subjecting them to the same pro- 
cess by which we decide on the varieties of domesticated animals. 
With 'the latter he had but a slight acquaintance. We require not only 
'^ores of skulls but of countenances. The 6gures in Hamilton Smith 
•are the best parts of the book. Other works that have appeared since 
the days of Pritchard should be consulted. Pickering — the recent 
works of Latham and Martin — not written to establish theones, but to 
give facts, should not be overlooked. We regard Schoolcrafts volumi- 
■noHs works on the Indian tribes, recently published by Congress, as con- 
iainin^ more correct and valuable information on the American Indians 
(than the combined works of all that have ever written on this subject 
in natural history, Dr. Morton had a s;eneral, but not a precise know- 
ledge in either of the departments. He was the friend of science, 4nd 
contributed largely, by his punctuality and zeal, to promote the interests 
•of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of which he was, at the time of 
Ws death, the presiding officer. Above all, he was a man oi integrity 
and great moral worth. The only suspicions that were ever published 
against his truthfulness, candour and sincerity are proclaimed to the 
world in the "Types of '^Mankind, by Nott and Gliddon." 

In looking around to ascertain the sources from which these personal 
attacks originated, we are not left to any doubtful coi\)ecture. 

On account of a prominent element in our Southern institutions, Dr. 
Nott had long been labouring, not to prove that th^ negro was a variety 
.of man, inferior in intellect to the whit« man, although physically his 
eqnal, which all of the South, who were believers in the unity admitted ; 
bat that he was of a different species and not of the same'blood. This 
doctrine was acceptable to the politicians of the South, hence he Jiad 
gained a welcome admittance into our Southern journals. As soon as 
o»r work on **^the unity of the races ** appeared, he showed his hand, 
and commenced a warfare which, to all appearances, will not be brought 
to a close during his lifetime. His first attack, as far as we know, 
was commenced in De Bow's Review, Feb. 18.51. 

He introduces the subject with an omiqous flourish of trumpets, like 
the rumbling of thunder before a storm. Commencing with "Pope's 
£88av on Man," he slides onwards to " great men,^ "great discoveries,^' 
"great events," "Moses," "Alexander," **^C^ar," "Christ;" "Luther," 
"printnig," "gunpowder," "the mariner's compass," ** Columbus," 
•** Washington," ** steam," " the Mexican war," " California mines," **^tiie 
-eorn-law rfiymer," «fec. In professing to copy our title page, where we 
iiad written the last title Am. Assoc, etc etc., he wrote Am. Ass. ^, 
Ac. This is a small affair, which he may settle with Mr. De Bow. 
We sympathise with the poor printer's boy and hope he is no lon^r in 
'Ae office. He further says : " We have never, in the whole course Of 
our lives, risen from the perusal of any work witii such bitter feelings 
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of mortification and disHppoiDtment^ — mortification from its utter waot 
of Christian charity and courtesy. * * * * Really bad books are 
usually calculated to do harm ; but this, though it may lead astray for 
a time many who read little and think less, is destined to do immense 
good. Its ill-temper will destroy all its force," &c. — (p. 116 ) 

Perhaps he may have somewhat underrated the book which he so 
scornfully condemns and which he couceives will do good to his cause. 
He had just published his two lectures on the biblical and physical 
history of man. Having in his first lecture fairly established, in his 
own mind at least, the doctrine of the plurality of the races, he tri- 
umphantly exclaims in the beginning of his second lecture : *^ The ques- 
tion of the unity of the human races, received simply as a question of 
science, we think may be fairly regarded as settled in the negative." 
This book of ours, then, according to Nott, " utterly wanting in Christ- 
ian charity and courtesy," would do no harm, but aid his cause. How 
comes it then that, after the whole afl^r had " been fairiy settled," they 
find it necessary once more to go over the whole ground, publish the 
** Types of Mankind," of 738 pages, with 703 quotations and references, 
inventing defamations against the man who has the fearlessness to op- 
pose their deep designs, and calling in the aid of dead and living men — 
" Help me, Cassius, or I sink " ? 

We quote the above disparaging remarks on our work merely to show 
the similarity of sentiment between the biographer and the reviev^er. 
A number of reviews of our work are before us, but none, except those 
written by Nott or those under his infiuenco, have regarded out lan- 
guage as ^' wanting in Christian charity and courtesy." 

On page 131 he says: '*One cannot but be amused at the cool 
afifrontery with which the Dr. kicks his opponents out of Sunday 
School," &c. We merely refer to the language as not particularly 
courteous or refined. 

The habit of kicking out of Sunday School is not practised by any 
of the clergy, and the taunt is of the same character with that in refer- 
ence to the Polynesian dying out under the influence of rum and the 
Missionary, 

In the Southern Review, p. 424, he says : *^ We think he [referring 
to us] had better quit reading entirely, until he can learn to understand 
plain English, and writing, until he learns common courtesy.'^ — Nov. 
1860, p. 425. 

Perhaps we erred in not having selected Dr. Nott as a preceptor. 

In De Bow's Review, Feb. 1851, p. 121, Dr. Nott says: "There are 
no certain criteria by which Dr. Bach man can decide that all the large 
wolves are derived from one source ; nor can he decide from * prepared 
specimens,' that these and the prairie wolves are of one species." 

We would just remark that he has entirely misapprehended us. We 
admitted that naturalists could not agree in tracing the dog to the wolf. 
In another place we spoke of the difiference in form and colour of the 
common wolf {canis lupus) ^ which we all agreed was of one species. 
In regard to the difference between the common wolf and the prairie 
wolf, ne misunderstood our plain words. No naturalist but Dr. Nott 
could possibly be mistaken in the difference which exists between the 
two species. It had, however, been supposed by some authors that there 
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are two species of pr^iirie wokes east of the Rocky mountains, but as 
we examined some hundreds of skins at the furriers at New- York, be- 
sides carefully prepared specimens, and as Mr. J. W. Audubon had seen 
the living animaU in all their varieties, heard their howl, and traced 
them from the North-Western prairies to Mexico and California, we felt 
it more safe to describe them as varieties of one species, leaving the 
subject for the further investigation of naturalists. We, however, ex- 
honornte Dr. Nott from any intentional design to misrepresent us here, 
as he seems thoroughly unacquainted with every branch of natural his- 
tory and we doubt whether he can distinguish a wolf from a hyena. 

In turning hastily over his recent work (p. 64), he makes the red fox, 
one of the beet known animals in our country, common to both conti- 
nents. Any school boy who has read Godman would have told him 
that the red fox of Europe {vulpes vulgaris) and the red fox of Ameri- 
ca {vulpes fulvus) were totally distinct. The moment he leaves the 
leading strings of Morton and Agassiz he involves himself in inextrica- 
ble difficulties. 

In the Southern Quarterly Review, Nov. 1850, Dr. Nott says: '*So 
extraordinary has been his misunderstanding of the plain language of 
Agassiz, Morton and Pickering,'' (in reference to their views on the 
unity of the races>.) He has afforded us a sad view of the plain lary- 
guage of Morton, " cautiously worded on account of the clergy. ^^ Nott 
and Glid don have just published Agassiz' very last views, in which he 
says : ''I still hesitate to assign to each an independent origin (perhaps 
rathef from the difficulty of divesting myself of the opinion universally re- 
ceived, than from any intrinsic evidence). I must in the presence of 
these facts, insist at least upon the probability of such an independent 
origin of all nations, or at least, of the independent origin of a primi- 
tive stock for each, with which at some future period migrating, or con- 
quering tribes have more or less completely amalgamated." — (p. 72.) 
Thus we have no more than a probability^ and our friend Agassiz has 
made no farther advance on either side. His language, then, was not 
plain at the time we were censured for not fully understanding him — 
it is no plainer now. We quoted Pickering to show that he agreed 
with us in all the important views we had expressed. That man's ori- 
ginal birth-place could not have been in a cold climate, that the aborigi- 
nal Americans bad unquestionably been derived from the Moguls and 
the Malays, and that he had affixed to his valuable work a map, on 
which was placed a circle in Ethiopia, from which, in dotted lines, he 
pointed out the probable paths pursued by man in his migrations to the 
farthest ends of the earth. To confute us, he brings a passage from 
Pickering to show that on the l^gy ptian monuments there was no evi- 
dence of a change of type. This, however, doe^ not disprove the facts 
we have given from Pickering's own work. 

In our work (p. 37) we stated that the creation was a miraculous 
work of God ; that he stamped on the first human pair a constitutional 
power to produce these permanent varieties. We then added : " God 
might have created the first progenitors of our race millions of ages 
earlier than at a time when they actually appeared, and if he so con- 
structed the human constitution that it would by its own organization 
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^. capable, of <procl«oii^ tvirieties '4bat were to become ^perwanent in 
iheor ohaiiflefeer, the ^Ifect would be pro(kiced by « natwal process — 
iimelies of aien would <be' formed wi^owt a miracle." 

jln^ his. review: {p. 128) he pretends not to uoderetand o«r ** notions ^f 
diroBology," amd * makes ^is «ay : '*! God ^ay bave created the first pro - 
^nstors of aurr^ee millions of ages eariiei'," Ac. Thns misapplying 
onrirenaarks, which wene on another snbjeet, viz.: that God chose his 
omn way. and selected his own time in the creation 6f men, and he leads 
his neaiders' to euppose that we had reference to chronology and admitted 
that mon might have existed millions of ages earlier than is generally 
.supposed. But he cannot ^nvict us of saying this without misquoting 
ns <and substituting his own word' may Cm*' that of mighty which we bad 
.used to prove an undeniable fact of a different character. 

The autlK>rs of the ^^Types" have published a letter from Morton, fn 
ithidi equal injustice is done to Pritchard by false quotations, 'i^lw 
iDfdie lii!wton say (p. 50): ^*Look at the last page of Dr. Pri4<Aard's 
great work — the last page of his fifth and last volume, and there 'he 
ffives it as his matured opinion that the human race has been chlUads 
of oeatories lipon the earth.'* 

Let us now see what Prit^>ard actually said **in the last page of his 
fifth and last volunw*' : 

^*The Hebrew chronology may be computed with aoeurai^ to the era 
cff ithe building of the temple, or at least to that of the division of the 
^tribes. In the interval between that date and the arrival of Abraham 
in Palastine it cannot be ascertained with -exactness, but may be com- 
iputed with a near approximation to truth. Beyond that event we can 
inever^Dow how man^y centuries nor even how many chiliads of years 
-mayihave elapsed since' the 'first man of clay received the image of God 
•and Ihe breath of life. Stitl as the thread of genealogy has been traced, 
though probably wiU) many and great intervals, the" whole duration of 
"timelroin the beginning must apparently have been within moderate 
'bounds and l^ no means so wide and vast a space as the great periods 
of ithe ladian fabulists.*' 

Juanote^he adds: ''This general condiasion as to the extent and 
limits of chronology deduoible from the Hebrew 'Scriptures coincides 
jRith the. result of the Chevelier Buns^'s researches, though the rw9» 
lentertMoed by tiiat greet eoholar are, so far as they have yet been ex- 
plained, diflBBrent from my own." — Pritekard's BesearckeSy vol. *6, 
p. ,5^0. 

In the >x«oeiit'Wovk of Lepsius (Eeypt, Ethiopia and Stna>) the reader 
may fiioid the views of Bunsen and Lepsius recorded. The date of the 
former B.C. is 3643 years, and the hitter sa^, pp. 369-506. 

Prilchard, tlierefore, did not '' give it as his matured opinion that 'the 
human race had been chiliads of centuries upon the earth," nor did 
BiiDsen, to whom he referred. Thone who have dedicated their work 
<to<the>meBiory of Morton, wtti not brighten that memory by parading 
hie errors before the world. 

On page 118, De Bfw's Review, Dr. Nott observes : "We must in 
candour oonfesa that we canQ.ot help, irfter the remarks we have nrade, 
•eottving wiUieonae.oiisgiviBgs those (facts) which the Dr. gi^es on his 
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own ratpoifiibiliiy ; for, althwigh/^tluH^fUneoBaiiQttdy^^ WjipfM^is to 
flee every thiog thixMigli <coipiiMd ^gbiflaea:''^ 

The qoesiioniog tii^ v««aeity .of ^another, .leven by an i4iainu^0D, is 
:jaiiway».3«aeat0d |is a.peraonal .iasnlt by saea.tctf.the-^world who pretend 
to the iokasacler. of /gen tinmen, >Hnle$8 it» be > burled, at' iiie he^nd df.nn 
nafortmiate.oleng^jriBan, who, lihikt ibe subinfts to the imputatioD as /a 
<|Baiter of diUy, oMMot but regacd .it as a wrong. The aiinoat.8tcetQb 
of Ohnstian lorbearanee does not, however, ibrbid ao loeoaeional retoct 

There are some sayings and doings in'these Types of Mankind wbkh 
jve.h|ive.jdeug«ated ^* Types. of In^elity,'*! as a i8et*off against theinew 
Jlitle«f ^^isiriotities of nHinralbiatory,'' which Nott <has jiffiised to^ojir 
-woffk ^Be Bow's Review, Feb. 185.1, p. .118), ^lat ^ne jcalcolated to 
aimAkanuscnpicions. The.uiqjlarity in.tjiercharg^ made tfi li^jrevienrs 
offidjeUerat^Ki in (he<menoir,fgot>up in the'^Miie ikefldless i&tyle,;witboat 
a-tsegja^.to^iacls <or ^evincing .much. delicacy or ^wit, may theytttot, 
)l^»Bone eaase^aa yet tunesplaiaed, ,c]iubi Uie flame piutemity ? Tjiose 
tpmale lettess from, and aayrags of, <leparted worthies, nuty itfafl^ 
not bftve been seen '*4hrou^ coloured glaaaes" and publithad f&r 
.fllfei^? That ^memoir, whid) drags in poor Harian, .who is ^kad 
aad has ie£b no representatiTes, and the living dergyipan .who is la 
tDomeoffibatant, has strangely omitted the literary .squabbles which 
4>ocuifed lamong the membeirs of ^the Academy dxmng the admin- 
^eatiw of iMorton, ooroes to us in a tvery questionabie shape. 
iTbe note of ireferaoce (p..4M)»abo]it the book which it .was his ^' go^ 
forttdie-^ to jfind k marked by the Initials of Qeo. :B.iGliddon. The 
iOtiiar ^p. 5d)^abent ^^ the* backwoods lawyer,'' - ^'eantbarides," and '^ cuUs 
lanaertal^" inilie «ame ^nefia^ ^and .coiurteoiis style, beam evidenod/of 
ihavifigibeeDinuxe^'and 0tiDred/npin tbe^iaaiae crucible by.theae worthies. 
^WoiWouid justibbtttbeibarepossibility that those portions of the me- 
^noif jicferring:tojus may have been sauiggled into that soleam memorial 
4n which they purpftie tDiCnect a ^^Utenury cenotaph to the B^emcM^ 
f0[ MoEton.Vr-^(p. ^ftQ,) tiniihat fireteoded iioemoriai, /extracts from bis 
^privaiteiletters have been tpnblished thaiithpow suspicion on< the ^imm^ 
4»d impeach ithe .principles .of Morton, and it has becomcitbe duty of 
}Uftirue frieadsito<ute tbeiribeit ^endeavourslo.wrestth^t memory from 
jkbcgraap of hisAmwiseandjegoiistkaleulogiste. 

TM^ Italian. proverb *^J^on >»$mpre efiA>eajUanda t^tane," i^c, throwSi iis 
ahadow in^the difieotionof ^^jnoslkn lands," (p. '71^) and seems to have 
iCmanated from the aaipe.ceaaarob and written by the same haad fcom 
whidiipro^eeded the ckeing.flQunBh.of the ^ Types *'TT-*^i£a metUciufl 
dimntaamam "t-^-addreased to fl.Ex Boghas Youssouf Bey.-^Moham- 
'med Ali'e Prinie Minister, ^\ Cain>," dic-T^(p. 7 i6.) 

*iMr. De.Bow.in ,a po^^sv^^ ** it is j^nf)i|l |o pmbliih thtfie^ strictures of Pr. 
;Nott," but be eoiild not interfere — as the object of t,be discussion wns " truth." If 
Ml these personalitiQs and unworthy insinuations. were true, and necessary to tbe 
«0lftMi^bmellt ^f tnith, daetiher apology or expUnatton were requisite. If other- 
aQ8e,iie4BigbihAire.-claiin«d tbe right of an Editor m)4 preserved the'eWv8lfjd.tad 
JLOfy^m^ff^, tj^^e fybif:h.«|iouim.obarMOt0(<^ our^gmtbeirn literary jouraals. He w(i8 
yfjt\\ jawJire, ^pr.we.bftd so .slated it, that we couid not enter into the long^soji^gbt 
controversy with Nott. Mr. De Bow will probably perceive why his application to 
hb to write for his Review received no reply. 
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There is a scene in the Types, described by Dr. Nott (Introduction to 
the Types of Mankind, p. 50), where our great Southern statesman sent 
for Mr. Gliddon to aid him in inditing *' that memorable dispatch to 
King," and by his " Ethnology" " put a final stop to all intermeddling 
with the domestic institutions of other nations," which might be received 
with some misgivings by the captious critic. It is true the **Dr. gives 
it on his own responsibility, for, although perhaps unconsciously, he ap- 
pears to see every thing through coloured glasses." — (Nott in De Bow's 
Review, p. 118.) 

Those extracts from the private letters of Morton, published by Nott 
and Gliddon " on their own responsibilities," by which they have at- 
tempted to grace their " literary cenotaph " with the head of Janus — 
that catechism turned into rhyme — that prediction of the yet undisco- 
vered fact that '^ man walked the earth with the Megalonyx and Paleo- 
therium" — may not all have been seen *' through coloured glasses"? 
Might not the family and true friends of Morton demand as searching a 
scrutiny into the manuscripts of Morton as Gliddon gave to the tenth 
chapter of Genesis ? And if no interpolations in the text were found, 
might they not next inquire why these extracts of private and familiar 
letters were published to the world ! We confess we have no other 
but circumstantial proofe. We have no defence to ofifer against the 
charges made against us about ''the misgivings" of Nott in regard to 
" the facts given on our own responsibility " and " the coloured glasses," 
&c. We merely throw out a hint of the danger that might result from 
questioning "facts" given by others "on their own responsibilities." 

We have entered into this lopg defence to ofifer reasons to the public 
why we resolved in the beginning to enter into no discussions witii Dr. 
Nott. We stated in our work on the Unity (p. 3(5) : " The American 
[meaning Dr. Nott] who seems to have laboured rather to deny the his- 
torical veracity of the Scriptures than to prove the diversity of the races, 
may perhaps claim the attention of the Theologian ; but having pro- 
duced no new fact or argument to bear on the subject to which we are 
restricted in this purely scientific discussion, he requires no further no- 
tice." That he denies the historical veracity of the Scriptures he has 
fully admitted, and that in a scientific point of view he has produced 
" no new facts or arguments in favour of the plurality of the races," 
may be easily seen in his writings. He leans on Agassiz in zoology and 
on Morton in hybridity and ethnology. No sooner had Agassiz started 
an opinion that men had not originated in pairs, but were created in 
groups in many places, thus requiring the Creator to multiply miracles 
unnecessarily, when Nott immediately sends in his adhesion. Men 
might well ask : " If you will not believe Mo^es and the Prophets and 
St. Paul, who have taught a more reasonable doctrine, why believe 
Agassiz ? " He is heedleas in his quotations and personal in his attacks. 
What benefit would result to science in entering into discussion with 
him ? We have not recently consulted his writings for any new facts or 
arguments. The " Types of Mankind " was advertised and in the 
hands of the subscribers a whole month before we had the curiosity to 
look at the book. We would not even then have noticed it had we not 
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been informed tbat we were onoe more heartily abused, not by our an- 
cient opponent, but by a new co-labourer. The abilities of Dr. !Nott as 
a physician, or a politician, we have not called into question. His pri- 
vate character we have no right to assail and know nothing on the sub- 
ject. His writings, however, savour too much of the wrangler, and too 
little of the close research of the naturalist and the calm and dignified 
temper of the philosopher. He delights to live in the atmosphere of 
controversy. For ourself we feel no disposition to waste the remnant of 
life that is left us ^^ in idle disputes," and the possession of a tranquil mind 
is too valuable to be exposed to these rtide shocks. We have endeav- 
oured, amid many imperfections, through a long life to deserve the 
character of truth and Christian integrity, and this is all that we have 
to transmit to our children and to the church with which we are con- 
nected. Nothing but this fresh assault would have induced us to write 
one line in self defence against any thing that might have been pub- 
lished under the signature of J. C. N. He has just declared (p. 61) 
that he has done with the religious question, and adds : ^^ The broad 
banner of science is herein nailed to the mast." Long may it wave 
there — we will not climb up the mast to remove the nails which rivet 
his (lag, unless it be in self-defence. 

In conclusion we would here add, that we have waited for several 
years for the farther developments which might be made on this subject, 
in order to prepare a second edition of our work on the unity of the 
races, which has long been called for. Our materials have so accumu- 
lated on our hands, and so many new facts have been presented under 
the different heads, that portions of the book require to be re-written 
and large additions to be made. 

If by the permission of Providence our life is spared, we stand 
pledged to prove : 

1. That all the varieties of men are of one species. This important 
point, which was so strenuously denied by the believers in the ^Miver- 
sity " until Agassiz^ two papers were published in Boston, seems now to 
have been abandoned by those who appear willing to shift their sails 
according to the word of command. The cause we advocate has gained 
much in this admission. But they were compelled by the force of 
truth to give in their adhesions. 

2. That if all the varieties of men are of one species^ then, in con- 
formity with the operations of nature m every known species of verte- 
brated animals, they are all of one blood. The same species of quad- 
ruped, bird, reptile, fish, insect, or plant, has never been found to exist 
in any part of our world on two widely separated localities, unless it 
was transplanted there by human agency — or by winds or currents. 
Therefore, if the varieties of men all over the world are not so many 
distinct species, they will be proved to constitute only one species, cre- 
ated in one locality, migrating from thence to the ends of the earth and 
producing endless varieties. In a word, that the operations of nature 
have been the same in the human race that is exhibited in the domesti- 
cated animals that have accompanied man in his wide migrations — living 
in all climates — exhibiting all shades of colour and varied in form and 
intelligence even more than the varieties of men. 
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8. Thefiketeh by AgaaAh, ^on tbenatorftl provraees^ in tke-fttfiimd^ 
worH aind tbeir relation to the difibreot types of meti,^ wtU next be' 
cobeidered. It is writlen with much iiig;ei>uit7. aAd with the pieti of ^-'■ 
natuFftliftt and ie nroreorer ^ pdirel^ seientifie. The mapi also is suiBidentljr 
charaeteristie. To this sketchy with the map aimexed^ we wi] L de vdle« 
e^p^al atlentk^ii) and wis u-e sttfethatdar friefid Agaasiz'wilibd^grali*^ 
fied to correct any error he may: httte* cotiimiited in his sketchy if it i»' 
clearly peinted out to him, which w^ will endeain^oar to do. 

We have only space here to ^vea verybrirffik^tch of our owtoviiapvi^' 
on this subject^ and mnsit lea^'e farther details to another occasion. 
There are zoological provinces, on which mfnltltodes of naturalists have- 
laboured duringi past ages, but they are as yet very imperfectly defiaedi 
They apply to a smdl nuniber of species of quadrupeds^ birds and piant»' 
in each province. Thus the monkeys and sk>ths, the parrbts and hum^ 
mittg birds, and anftong plants, the palms, etc,^ are codfitaed to the tro^ 
pfd^ and the white bear, the arctic fox, etd, to the arctic region, in the* 
North ; but in all these regions, there are other animals of a higher or*' 
ganization adapted to infinitely wider migrations. As we aseend in the' 
scale to ciifl^niveron& animals, and those adapted to ^tensive migrationaj 
we find many who overstep al|,the zoological boundaries assigned W' 
other spedes, atid who wander far and: wide over the earth : al thfe heai of 
whieh^ man is placed. We will just select as examples, Agassis' arctic ' 
realtn in the- first cdumn of his tableau, which appears to be morechar* 
aeteristic than asy of tire rest. There he^ has given asi the ty^ of this 
reahny the Eskiman mitn, the white bear, walrus, rein deer, harp e^]^ 
right whale, eider dock, and rein deer moss. Fortunately, by^the aid 
of Richardson's Fauna Boreali Americana, and the naturalises who ao* 
c6mpanied the expedition of Parry, Ross and Lyon, we are in possession 
of very accurate accounts of the animals, birds and plants that edcist in 
the arcti© r^iions. (Gedogyj Zoology and Botany of Parry's 2d voyage, 
by Prbf. J«maison, Ji Clarke Ross and Sh* Wm. Ileoker.) Let us refer 
to a' few of these and then inquire why Professor Agassiz hte excluded 
them froni his tabkau? The commcml wolf, (canis lupus) and the er- 
mine exist there, and have been found as far to the north as the foot of 
man hastrodden^ bc^h species are found around the pdai^ regions, on both 
continents, both extend far into Asia — to the tropl^ in Europe, through 
Canada and the whole United States in America, to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia ; both are found in Texas, and are noticed in Cap*. Sitgreaves' 
expedition, as existing in New Mexico, and the wolf is found doWn to 
the IsthtriFUs of Panama, (pp. 44,45.) This extensive range will cover aU 
the ground assigned by Agassiz to every tribe, form of skull and shade of 
colour, of his Arctic, Mongul, European and bis American man. The 
beaver and the otter are found at the arctic ocean, range through 
Canada and the whole of the United States ; both exist in the rivers 
of Oregon and California, that empty into the Pacific; both are men- 
tioned by Capt. Sitgreave, as existing in Texas aed California, (pp* 
44-47.) In regard to the otter; it extends throughout tropieal^ Ame- 
rica, and is fotmd at Brazil, ranging over the whole of North Atne" 
rica, from pde to pole. The beaver is found also on both continentii— 
it formerly existed in Eog^and, and still is found in some of the rivers of 
France. 
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We roigbt extend our remafks ta the nuik and eevenii^ other qtuA^ 
rapedSfexistifig at the arctie ooean, whose exCenatve ranges give ervt^eoee 
that they are not willing to be confined to the narrow limits of offf 
friend Agasetz^ arctic fauna. Of the birds, Prof. Agassiz has odj selec- 
ted the eider duck, whose mfs^raiions dimng winter, seldom extend to 
the south of Boston or New- York^ But why has^ he done this ? Why 
not have selected as representatives of his arctic family^, the snow gooee^ 
Oaaada crane, the golden plover, the red'pbalarape, etc., that extend from 
the farthest nefth, through Catiada and the United States^ to the Pamfie 
ocean on the ^e&i and to Mexico and the tropics on thie sontfa? The swiyvr 
goose and golden pIover,are also common to both continents, and arenbttn- 
dant in Asia and Europe* In land birds, why did he not select the raven, 
(Corvus corax,) which was **fottnd in the most northern parts of the ai«lio 
regions,'' " had its residence in the h^h cliffs of Fort Bowen," and ^apt- 
proaehed the ships" embedded in the ice, in search of food." ^* During ihe^ 
winter, they were frequently observed to have a white ring around the 
neck) caused by the aocumukted encrustmeBts of the vapour of their' 
own breath, and giving them a very singular appearance" (Zoology, 
Far. Voy. p. 6.) This bird is also a permanent resident in Caaaday ^ 
aad in all the States of the Union, except on the sedboard. We have 
seen it in the mountains of Virginia and Georgia. Accordii^ to Oapt 
Sitgreaves, (pk 8,) **It is abundant in Texas, New Mexico a^ Catifor* 
nia." It is found in Oregon and the Russtan settlements, on our North 
Western continent It exists moreover, in Asia, and is a commoii bird 
in all Europe, and is a permanent resident every where. We believe 
Prof* Agas»z has somewhere described our American raven as distinct- 
&om the rave&<)f Europe: If he wiil take the trouble to institute a 
comparison at the Academy of Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia, where 
mady specimens fifom both continents exist, we wili venture to say that 
he will not find 'the diffirrenoe of a feather or a shade. The views we here 
express areafe»0 in accordance with those of Mr. Cassin, at the Academy, 
0Qi9 of the best ornithobgist^ in America^ The raven would have been 
a fine specimen to prove how little dependence could be placed on 
arbitrary realms. This, as well as hundredis of other species of birds, 
like the wolf, ermine, beaver, otter, etc., are constituted like man, to 
brave all climates and go wherever they can find food to sapport them. 

Of the extensive ranges of the right whale, in the Pacific and Atlantic 
ootams, we ¥^11/ ob another occasion, give an account^ fromi Lieut Mau- 
ry fs admirable essay and chart. In the plants of the aretic fauna, Prof 
Aga»siz might have selected the winter green, (Pyrola rotundifolia,)and a 
d^tt others wbitb wer intend to bring to his notice, that exist not only in 
bis arctic fauna, but in the north of Europe and Aflia,and are described by 
Elliott, Nuttall and Eaton, as existing as &r to the South as Carolina, and 
we would addt that we have found specimens of the pyrola rotnndifolia, 
in the mottntai&s of Georgia. Even in his selection of the rein deer moss, 
(Cenomyce rangiferina) he was peculiarly unfortunate. It is true it ex* 
ists within the arctic circle, but it extends over the whole of the uorth of 
Ekirope^ We have m&t it in England and Scotland. It is described by 
Hooker and other European Botanists. In America, it extends through 
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Canada and the United States. We have seen it in the mountiins of 
Virginia, and Mr. Henry Ravene), an excellent botanist, has recently 
found it in South Carolina. 

We now proceed to notice his Esquimaux man, whom he has restricted 
to the polar regions. Blumenbach classed the polar family among the 
Mongolians. Morton followed his example, (Crania americana, p. 6, as 
also in his map, inserted at the end of his preface.) In a recent admi- 
rable work of" Latham on the Varieties of Man," (p. 286,) and in that 
of Martinis Natural History of Man and Monkeys, (p. 220,) the Esqui- 
maux and the whole hyperborean families are arranged under the head 
of Mongolidse.. 

If, however. Prof. Agassiz adopts a new theory, makes a new subdi- 
vision of the human family, in opposition to the teachings of Blu- 
menbach, Morton, Pickering, Latham, Martin and others, — sketches 
out " the natural provinces of the animal kingdom, and prefixed 
a tableau to accommodate it to the sketch, surely he would not 
insist, that the world should adopt his theory, or be satisfied with 
his tableau, without a rigid examination of all the facts that have any 
bearing on this subject? If, then, the Esquimaux, according to 
Morton and the most reliable authors, is a part of the great mongul 
family, and if, according to Morton's map, it extends to .the tropical line 
on the eastern continent, and according to Pickering, " the American 
continent is still inhabited by Mongolian tribes; and whilst some of them 
wander to the north, farther than civilized man has hitherto been able 
to follow, others are still the nearest dwellers to the southern pole." 
(Physical History of man, p. 16,] then it would seem that the Mongul 
and his varieties has scarcely a wider distribution than the wolf and 
the ermine, the beaver, cougar, the snow goose, the wild mallard, and 
many plants. In this case, small provinces would apply to a small num- 
ber of inferior animals and plants, but the circle would require to be 
greatly widened to include an immense number of the higher order of 
animals ; and finally, of man, the lord of this lower creation, and the 
most perfectly organized being on earth. 

4. A review of Morton's inedited manuscripts. 

6. Geology and Palaeontology in connection with human origins, by 
W. Usher, M.D. 

6. Hybridity of animals as a test of species. The great majority of 
cases presented by Dr. Morton, we have already scrutinized — all the 
new ones collected before his death, will be examined. Inasmuch as Dr. 
Nott stated (p. 275,) that in placing the question before the public as it 
actually stands, he '' used not only Dr. Mot ton's ideas, but his language, 
freely throughout the chapter," it will be unnecessary to enter into any 
controversy With him. 

7. The designation of species of men and animals, by an examination 
of hair, through the instrumentality of the microscope, by Mr. Brown, 
of Philadelphia. 

We ought, however, to remind the public, that these labours in 
the cause of science, are liable to be constantly interrupted by the calls 
of higher duties which claim our time and attention. Our'investiga- 
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tions and the necessary fatigue of composition, must be pursued during 
those snatches of time, that would more properly belong to recreation, 
or to rest. John Bachman. 

To be continued. 
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So many advantages are derived from the study of natural history, 
that at the present day it would be almost superfluous to do more than 
briefly allude to a fact, that now se^ms to be admitted by every intel- 
ligent mind. The supply of all the temporal wants of man, his food, 
his dresB, the conveniences he enjoys, remind him of a number of ani- 
mals and plants, on which he is dependent for his comforts. There are 
others that are injurious to his welfare, and he is compelled to exercise 
his mind in warding off the danger which is to be apprehended from 
their pernicious influences. But, apart from the almost necessity thus 
imposed on him in studying the objects of nature, he finds in this em- 
ployment the means of enlarging his mind, of disciplining his memory, 
and of exalting his conceptions of creative power. The study of na- 
ture is the study of truth, and he who reads these trutiis aright is ren- 
dered wiser, better and happier. He deems no object unworthy of his 
attention that is calculated to enlarge the field of knowledge, or that 
enables him to penetrate into the mighty plans of the Creator. 

There is another important subject connected with thes^ investigations. 
The most enlightened, the purest and the best of mankind, regard the 
scriptures as the revelation of God's will to mankind. The book of 
nature has been given by the same omniscient powefr. His word and 
works cannot contradict each other. The former, it is true, was princi- 
pally intended to convey religious truth, and impress on the human 
heart the doctrines of salvation, but it should be recollected that al- 
though the Bible was not given for the purpose of teaohing the sciences, 
it cannot consistently with inspiration, stand in opposition to that other 
record of the wisdom of the Deity that is given in his works. Hence 
the necessity of availing ourselves of all those facilities which will enable 
us to interpret the laws of nature aright. It is the boast of infidelity that, 
" viewed as a narrative, inspired by the Most High, its conceits would be 
pitiful and its revelations false, because telescopic astronomy has ruined 
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its celestial structure ; physics have negatived its cosmic organism, and 
Geology has stultified the fabulous terrestrial mechanism upon which 
its assumptions are based. How then are its crude and puerile hypo- 
theses about human creation to be received ?*" Were this true, then 
according to Gliddon, the same author, " the developments of science 
will have rendered any new translations (of the scriptures) altogether 
supererogatory among the educated who are creating new religions for 
themselves." 

The question then naturally arises, how are these bold assertions to 
be met, and to what sources must the human mind apply in order to 
arrive at truth, and thus solve its doubts and strengthen its religious 
faith with confidence and hope ? Certainly there is no other mode ac- 
cessible to man than by studying the book of nature with an unpreju- 
diced mind, and with all that preparatory knowledge, that jcareful 
analysis, that patient research and unclouded judgment, which is es- 
sential in the investigation of so grave a subject By pursuing this 
plan of study, we will be enabled to solve the mystery why men, writing 
on the same subject, have advanced such opposite opinions and pro 
nounced such contradictory decisions. The authors of the " Types of 
Mankind" have, with a positiveness which is seldom found among the 
humble students of nature, pronounced one set of opinions, whilst the 
greatest naturaUsta in the world, Linnaeus, £lumenbach, Cuvier, the 
two Humboldts, Oweu, Pritchard, Bunsen, Lepsius, and many others, 
have arrived at conclusions directly the reverse. In searching more 
closely into the qualifications of the men who have pronounced these 
opposite opinions, we are not left in doubt as to the causes why they 
could not arrive at the same conclusions in professing to unfold the 
leaves of the same book of nature. 

Mr. Gliddon candidly informs his readers of the amount of know- 
ledge in the sciences, which enabled him to pronounce so positive and 
startling a decision, that the sciences had so utterly demolished the 
'^ fabulous terrestrial mechanism" of revelation, that a *' new translation 
was supererogatory." On page 716, he tells his readers — "My former 
pursuits in moslem lands were remote from natural science, and dis- 
qualify me from sharing the labours of its votaries," etc. Thus then 
we have the admission from his own pen and in print, that he is unqual- 
ified, from a want of knowledge on the subject, to express an opinion 
in matters of science, and yet the very sciences about which he pro- 
fesses to know nothing, have (in his opinion) utterly demolished the 

* Nott and Gliddon's Types of MaDkind, p. 165. 
t Do do. do. do. p. 693. 
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whole structare on wbich cbristianity is founded. On the other hand 
Professor Owen, who has for a whole life studied the sciences, of which 
Gliddon had not yet read the alphabet, expresses his matured convic- 
tions in these words : — " Thus in reference both to the unity of the 
human species, and to the fact of man being the latest, as he is the high- 
est of all animal forms upon our planet, the interpretations of God^s 
works coincide with what has been revealed to us, as to our origin and 
zoological relations in the world." " Man is ike sole species of his ge- 
nus^ the sole representative of his order^'* In investigating those pre- 
paratory studies, by which these gentlemen considered themselves qual- 
ified to pronounce such opposite opinions, we are forcibly reminded of 
the caution of the poet : 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not of the Pierian spring ; 
These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
Bat drinking deeply sobers it again." 

The sciences in order to be understood must be studied. As there is 
order in all the works of nature, naturalists have for ages past been en- 
gaged in interpreting her laws, and bringing her various productions 
under a systematic arrangement. By this means the study is simpli- 
fied. By the co-operation of numbers, each working in his favourite 
department, a mass of intellectual riches is acquired, which is transmit- 
ted to their immediate successors, and through them to posterity. 

The natural sciences embrace all those branches of study connected 
with the investigation of nature in all her departments. Through the 
labours of Linnseua, Cuvier and. a host of their successors, the study 
has been simplified by their ^.divisions of the animal kingdom under 
classes, orders, families, genera, species and varieties. The five classes 
of Cuvier are — I. Mammalia. II. Aves. III. Reptilia. IV. Amphi- 
bia. V. Pisces. Other physiologists have modified this arrangement, 
but the above general division of vertebrated, red and warm blooded 
animals, is that with which we are more immediately concerned, inas- 
much as it includes the mammalia, the class to which we shall gene- 
rally refer in this investigation — a class which elevates man to an iso- 
lated station at the head of the animal kingdom. In his physical or- 
ganization, but more especially in his mental endowments, he presents 
characteristics that are befitting a .being whose aspirations are not 
bounded by mortality, who " is made a little lower than the angels 
crowned with glory and honour," and to whom " has been given do- 
minion over the works of God's " hands." 
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Tiie class mammalia is subdivided into nine orders, of which that of 
the bimana is by most naturalists restricted to man alone. 

Genera are subdivisions of the families in the several orders. They 
are formed from the number and distribution of the teeth, number 
of toes, the possession or the absence of cheek pouches, character of 
the nails, etc. Thus the Genus Equus is composed of several species — 
the horse, a^, quagga, zebra, etc., all characterized by the same number 
and formation 6f teeth (40) ; feet vnth a single apparent toe, covered 
with a thick hoof; mammae two, inguinal; stomach simple and mem- 
branaceous — these are different species, but they have «o many charac- 
teristics in common, that naturalists have arranged them under the same 
genus. Thus the many species in the Genus Canis — the dogs, wolves, 
etc., have 42 teeth ; all similarly arranged. The Genus Felis, the cats 
30 teeth and retractile nails. All the species in each genus must have 
the essential characters that belong to the genus. 

It has sometimes been urged as an argument in favor of the existence 
of several species of men, that as there are many species among other 
genera, we have reason to look for a similar arrangement and distribution 
in the human race. The facts, when carefully investigated, will prove 
that this, instead of being an argument against the theory of the unity 
of the human race, is rather in favor of it. The Creator carries on his 
own designs in his own way, regardless of the systems of imperfect men. 
Why he should have placed on the Eastern Continent sixty species of 
Antelopes and not one in America,* why he should have given the 
immense number of species of squirrel in America and only one in Eu- 
rope, or why he should have multiplied the almost countless species of 
humming birds in America and withheld even a single species from 
every other quarter of the world, is best known to him "whose ways are 
past finding out." Let it suffice, however, to state that in the arrange- 
ment of the wise Creator, it was far from a universal rule to create more 
than one species in a genus. There is but one species of Beaver in the 
Genus (Castor fiber). There is but . one species of Musk-rat (Fiber 
Zibetticus). One species only in the Genus Leo — the Lion. One only in 
the American Sewellel (Aplodontia leporina). One only in the Sea Otter 
(Enhydra marina). One species of Giraffe (Camelopardilis giraffa). 
One species of Musk Ox (Ovibos moschatus)— being intermediate between 
the sheep and the cow. We could enumerate many others among 
quadrupeds. Among birds they are still more numerous, and we are 

* The prong horned Antelope of America belongs to another genus 
Antiiocapra. 
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prepared to give the list of at least fifty species in which there is but a 
single species in each genus. We will only instance our familiar ac- 
quaintance, the wild turkey. There is but one species in the genus 
(Meleagris gallopavo). The so called oceUated turkey of Honduras, it 
is now ascertained, is not a turkey, but belongs to a different 
genus breeding on trees, &c. Our wild turkey, composed of one 
species and one genus, has, like man, become domesticated, and 
like man exists under all colours, white, grey, red^^and black, and 
under different latitudes, in every portion of the civilized world; 
the only difference is, that whilst the turkey has been carried to 
different countries by man, the latter, by his intelligence and cosmopolite 
propensities, has carried himselfl In a vast nunpiber of genera among 
reptiles, fishes and plants, there is but a single species in the genus. 
The existence of man, therefore, as the sole representative in the genus 
Homo is not an exception to a rule, but is in accordance with the plans 
of the Creator, in other departments of nature. 

We should regard it as a work of supererogation to occupy any space 
in this article by proving that however numerous SEiay be the varieties — 
or races^— or species in the human family, they must all by the /ules of 
science, be included under one genus.. The notions of Brock and others 
who divided the human fanoily into several sub-genera are altegetber 
inadmissible, according to all the laws of Zoological sdence. 

We are now brought to a consideration of species. The characters 
by which spedes are formed are natural and not artificial. Linn^us 
says : <'In his classis et ordo est sapientiae, genus et species naturae 
opus; omnia vera cognitio est specialis, solida autem generalia.^ ^*In» this 
arrangement the classes and orders are arbitrary, the genera and species 
are natural. All true knowledge r^ers to the species, all soUd know- 
ledge to the genus." 

Cuvier says : "We are under the necessity of admitting the exis- 
tence of certainforms which have perpetuated themselves from the be- 
ginning of the world, without exceeding the limits first prescribed. 
All the individuals belonging to one of t^ese forms oo9Stitate a 
species." 

Decandole says : ^'We unite uoder the designation of species all 
those ii^dividuals who mutually bear to each other so close a resem- 
blance as to allow of our supposing that they may have proceeded ori- 
gindly from a single being or a single pair." * * * "It happens 
not unfrequently that two individuals belonging really to the same 

* Linne. Bystema naturae torn. 1, p. 13. Edit. 12, 
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species, differ more among themselves in appearance than do others of 
distinct species. Thus the spaniel and the Danish dog are, as to their 
exterior, more different from each other than the dog and the wolf. And 
the varieties of our fruit trees offer greater apparent differences than 
many species."* 

In the elements of mammalogy by Milne Edwards and Achille Comte, 
used as a text bodk in the Colleges of France, the following definition of 
species is given*?^ 

'^The name species is applied to an assemblage of individuals which 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, and which are perpetuated 
with the same essential qualities. Thus man, the dog, the horse, con- 
stitute to the eye of the Zoologist so many distinct species." p. 11. 

Martin, in his recent work, gives the following definition, being one 
of the most concise and satisfactory we have seen : . '' Species 
are fixed and permanent forms of being, exhibiting indeed certain modes 
of variation, of which they may be more or less susceptible; but main- 
taining throughout those modifications, a sameness of structural essen- 
tials transmitted from generation to generation, and never lost by the 
influence of causes, which otherwise produce obvious effects. Varieties 
are either acddental or the result of the care and culture of man."f 

Agassiz says : "The species is founded upon less important distinc- 
tions" (than the genus) "such as colour, size, proportions, sculpture, &c. 
Thus we have different kinds or species of duck, different species of 
squirrel, different species of monkey, <&c., varying from each other in 
some trivial circumstance, while those of each group agree in all their 
general structure. The specific name is the lowest term to which we 
descend, if we except certain peculiarities, generally induced by some 
modification of native habits, such as are seen in domestic animals* 
These are called varieties, and seldom endure beyond the causes which 
o casioned them." 

The foUovring definition of the terms species and varieties — as re- 
ceived by naturalists^ who, although they did not use the same words, 
expressed the same thoughts — ^was published by us a few years ago. 

"Species we define as applying to thoae individuals resembling each 
other in dentition and general structure. In wild animals as a general 
rule they must approach the same size; but both in wild and domesti- 
cated animals they must have the same duration of life, the same period 
of utro-gestation, the same average number of progeny, the same habits 

* M. de Candole physiologie' vegetaie torn, ii : p. 68. 

t Nat. Hist, man and monkey, p. 16. 

t Principles of Zoology by Agassiz & Oould. 1848. p. 14. Introduction. 
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iffid instinels, in a word, they belong to one steak that prodnee fotttte 
o&pring by assodation/' 

^Vanelies are thoee that are produced within the Mnnts df a partioular 
apecnes, and have not existed from its tirst origin. They eomeithBeB 
oeginatefin wild epeeies, especially thoeetiiat'ha^ a wide geographMd 
rai^ and «re thns expoeed to ebange ef dioMte, temperature, 4e.^' 
^» « « ^PermaneBt Tarieties are such as ha?ii|g Mce taken plaee 
are pFopagaited in perpetuity, and do not ^ghaog^ their charaeteri«tlcB 
imless they bree6 with oHier varieties.'^ 

On comparing these definitions as given l^ various naturalists, ^eadli 
m his own language, it will be perceived that there is no essenUal dif- 
'ferenoe is Iheviews tiiey have expressed in regard to liie characters']^ 
'Which |t spedes is designated. I'h^ all regard it as ^e lowest term to 
whicSi we descend with the exception df varieties, sud) as are seen in 
domestic aninuds.^ They are to examine^e internal and external ct- 
gamzation ^the animal or plant — ^they are to compare it with Idndred 
apedes, and if by this examination it is found to possess permanent tehar- 
aeters, d^fering from tiiose of other specks, it proviss itself to be adii- 
tiact spedes. When this foet is satisfactorily ascertained, and t^e^spedmen 
is net fonnd to be a domestic spedes in which varieties a^aysoceur^pM- 
sumptive evidence is afforded of its having had aprioiordialexistenoe. ^^e 
infer t^ frdm the fad; tiiat nospedesk tiie production oi a blind chancy, 
and that within the knowledge of history, no true spedes, but varieties 
^nly, whose origin can be distinctly traced to esstmg and well known 
erpedes, have made their appearance in tiie worid. This then istibe 
«afy means within the knowledge of man by whidi any spedes of piaitt 
or animal can be shown to be primordial. The peeu^ "fc^m^id diar- 
acters designated the spedes, and itsoi^in was a necessary iitfereBoe^e- 
livedfrom tiie characters stamped on it by the hand of the Creator. 

In accordance with this definition of spedes and varieties every nalar- 
afist has been governed in his descriptioBS aiKl dedgMtioii €tffi])edi6y 
Bamilton Smith, Dr. Helton and Professor Agaasiifindtided. fie 
naturdists of the world, ^&out a soSitflry excefftioD, ^ve ad^ted^ 
Unary system of I^nnnus in the desigtmtion^of'geneila and spedes, jaid 
ticoordingto this understanding 6t tiie term i^>edes, every thing in natvle: 
intii man to the mdllu8ca,and from the sturdy oids to the mUnitest 
tryptogamhas received its spedfic name. 

According to tim universally received defiuHioii^of species, aD th^^&|. 
dividu^ in the human Taoe wtQ provedto be of one 'spedes, eiven by Ae 
admission of Agassiz himself— and the ^Srarietiea^^ aeeoiffing'to^ 

* Doetrine of the unity of the hmntn nee, pp. It, 20. S 
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same author, ^are induced by some modification of some native habit, 
such as are seen in domestic animals." 

In the number of separate bones composing the human skeleton — 
amounting to 240^n the peculiar structure of the breast-bone, there 
being eight pieces in in&ncy, three in youth and but one in old age; 
in the dropping out of the milk teeth, between the sixth and fourteenth 
year, which ar» replaced by thirty-two permanent teeth, there is a per- 
fect uniformity in every variety of man. So also in the period of gesta- 
tion — the number of young at a birth, generally one, and very rarely 
two; the period of longevity, 4?c., Ihe different varieties of men present a 
perfect similarity. They all possess those high prerogatives of man, the 
attributes of speech and the faculties of the mind, with capacities of 
transmitting any improvement to their descendants. In all th^^ is a 
eapadty to acquire the languages and songs of other tribes, whilst they 
may forget those of their forefathers. Thus whole nations have forgot^ 
ten their languages and adopted those of other nations. But no species 
of quadruped or 4>iped, has ever lost its native notes and adopted the 
notes of another species. In all we discover the same instincts ; in all, 
the power of conscience, the il^cognition of truth, and a sense of right 
and wrong; in all, some s^timentof religio.n, some recognition of a 
higher poWer; in all, the hop6 of immortality; in all, the idea of a hap- 
pier life, and the dread of punishment beyond the grave. Positive 
atheism is excluded from the creed of all nations. 

All the varieties of the human species are known to increase and 
multiply with each other— thus forming new varieties, which have con- 
tinued to propagate from the earliest periods on record through every 
succeeding age up to the present time. Our neighbours of Mexico, and 
the mulattoes in the United States — the latter now numbering accord- 
ing to the last census, 405,751 — give sufficient evidence that they are 
far removed from the diaracteristic condition that belong to hybrids. In 
.fact such has been the blending of nations, that if the theory of the be- 
lievers in the plurality of the human species (from two to a hundred, as 
they cannot' designate the number of species and are all found to dis- 
ya^eeinthis particular,) be true, it is evident that the whole world must 
by this time be made up of hybrids, and we in America might even 
tremble lest the prediction of their admired champion, Knox, might 
be fulfilled— that we already evidence "symptoms of premature decay'* 
and will soon "die, out and out." Very different has been the result 
ip the production of hybrids between two species of animals or birds, 
however nearly allied. No new race has ever been produced. It is in 
this way that the Creator of species asserts His prerogative in prevent- 
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ing ascene of confusion, and an unnatural blending together of differ- 
ent species in the animal world. We invite any true naturalist among 
the believers in the plurality of species in man, to produce a single race 
among animals now existing in the world which it can be distinctly 
proved has been perpetuated by the union of two distinct species. 
The diversities of colour, and of hair or feathers, among the varieties 
that are known to exist in the same species of domestic quadru- 
peds and poultry, are also as great as are se^n in the colour and 
Btructure of hair in the varieties tof the human family. 

Seeing that there were no characteristics that could on the long 
settled and universally received de&ition of species, separate the varie- 
ties of men and divide them into different species, the advocates for the 
doctrine of a plurality in the species of men, have be^n driven as a last 
resort, to the necessity of inventing a new definition for the word 
species, to accommodate their new theory. This we will now proceed to 
examine. 

In the "Types of Mankind, by Nott & Gliddon," p. 876, we find pub- 
lished the following definition of species, a& given by Dr. Morton, ex- 
tracted from the proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
September, 1850. - 

^'Ab the result of much observation and reflection, I now submit a 
definition, which I hope will obviate at least some of the objections to 
which I have alluded. 

^^ Species, A primordial orffanic form. It will be justly lemarked 
that a difficulty presents itself, at the outset, in determining what forms 
are primordial; but independently of various other sources of evidence 
^e may be greatly assisted in the inquiry, by those monumental records, 
both of ^gjpt and Assyria, of which we are now happily possessed of 
the proximate dates. My view niay be briefly explained by saying, 
that if certain existing organic types can be traced back into the ^night of 
time,' as dissimilar as we now see them, is it not more reasooable to 
regard them as aboriginal, than to suppose them the mere accidental 
derivations of an isolated patriarchal stem, of which we know nothing, 
isc Hence, for example, I believe the dois family not to have origi- 
nated from one primitive form, but in many forms. Again, what I call 
a species may be regarded by some naturalists as a primitive variety; 
but as the difference is only in name and no way influences the 
floological question, it is unnecessary to notice it further." 

To this definition of spedes ProL Agassiz gives in his adhesion in the 
following words : 

'"The only definition of species meeting all these difficulties is that of 
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Dr. Morton Who draracterisa timn as primordial organic forms, Bpe- 
cies are thus distioct forms of organic life, the origin of which is fostt hi 
the primitive establishment of the staite of things now existing, and vari- 
eties are such modifications of the species as may return to the typical 
form under temporary influences.*** 

In this grave discussion, the inquiry in regard ix) the time whfen ^this 
short definition of the term species— the most important in the whole 
tange of science — was published, must not be overlooked. Morton bad 
published his two articles on hybridity in Sillhnan's Journal, in 1B4Y. 
llie many errors he had committed in those two papers were com- 
mented on inMay and Harch,l&50. Before that discussion had come 
to a close, he publicly and in this journal, acknowledged nciany of the 
errors lie had committed in those very cases, which liad the most im- 
portant bearing on the subject under discussion; but as a s^t off pi^ 
sented some new cases of hybridity, which will be examined in due 
time. In Sept. 1850, three months after our review of his artides, he 
published the a1>ove definition of the term species. Agassiz commenced 
liis attack on the doctrine of the unity of the human race in his two letters 
in the Christian Examiner, March and July, 1850. They were imme- 
diately answered from several quarter^, and, now in 1854, he sends in 
his adhesion to Morton's definition of species. The discussion bad be- 
come animated and exciting — the case was already in court— -the 
briefe had all been made out — the arguments of counselhad in part been 
heard on both sides, when to the astonishment of the court and jury^ 
the parties ihat had commenced the attack and were now on the defen- 
sive, constitute themselves into a congress of legislators, concoct and 
promulgate a new law, and insist that their case which had been so 
long on the docket should be decided, not by the existing and univer- 
Bally acknowledged laws that governed the nations of naturalists, but 
by ihat which they had firamed to suit the emergencies of their own 
case which was now in considerable jeopardy. Hie opposing parties 
enter a demurrer, and declare it a cunning^device, and to all intentaand 
purposes a post factum law, which cannot be applied to the present 
case under any circumstance, and which cannot fail to be pronounced 
illegitimate and unconstitutional. 

Let us, however, examine this definition of species as being dbarac- 
terired by "a primordial organic form.** Here a prominence is given 
to that which is not even a characteristic Of the spedes-^its primordial 
existence being only an inference, whilst the diaracters stamped on the 

• Kott d& Gliddon*8 Types, p. V4. 
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species are the only tests which will enable any naturalist to pronounce 
a decision. 

fffLet us first inquire in regard to- wild species. What means do we 
possess that will aid us in designating the species, by searching on the mo- 
numents to determine whether they were primordial, or, in other words, 
had existed from the beginning ? We have now in the United States near- 
ly seven hundred species of birds, and a little more than half that number 
of quadrupeds, that are named and described. Is there,, we ask, a single 
figure extant, carved on stone or earthen ware, or painted on rocks, by 
the ancient Indians of our country, that would enable us to decide on a 
single species in the land 9 More especially is the, difficulty increased 
where, as is often the case, there are many species in each genus that 
require the closest scrutiny, to enable the naturalist to pronounce a sar 
tisfactory decision. We possess a much better guide in. the designatioa 
of species, than that which could be given, us by. the rude stone chissel,.or 
the painted daubs of the ancient lords of our forests. We possess. the 
species themselves, with the characters impressed on them by the hand 
of the Creator, and from these.we are enabled to decid^on their identity, 
and from this identity we infer their primordial origin. All the fishes, 
and every species named by Agassiz, were described from the charac- 
ters they presented in nature, without resorting to the unprofitable, ancE 
impracticable search after their primordial existence. Among the few 
species described by Dr. Morton, the last, as far as we know, was a new, 
hippopotamus, found in Western Africa, and described from twp skulls, 
sent him by Dr. Goheen. He adopted the mode pursued by all natu- 
ralists; scrutinized the teeth and the skulls — compared them wi€b the 
other existing species of river horse, and also compared the skulls, which 
were the only portions of the animals received, with the fossil remains of 
extinct species of the same genus. As a still further precaution he, as 
he informs us, "sent the specimens by the hands of Sir Charles Lyell, 
to liondon, to be examined by those distinguished comparative anato- 
miists. Professor Owen, of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, author of the Fauna Sivalensis."* Here was the cautions^' 
straight forward, and scientific mode of deciding on a species, which 
all true naturalists ought to pursue But he could not have thought of 
searching " the monumental records of Egypt or Assyria," to enable 
him to decide on the name (Hippopotamus Liberienses) by which he 
designated this new species. 
Let us now proceed to. apply this new test of primordial origin, in 

*lforton'B Observations on a new living species of Hippopotamus. Philad. 1849. 
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deciding on the species and varieties of domestic animals and of men^ 
to the practical experience of naturalists. 

From the opportunities we have enjoyed in the examination of the 
varieties in the species of domesticated quadrupeds and birds, we have 
never found any difficulty in deciding on the species to which these vari- 
eties belong. We all know the variations that occur in the descendants 
of all species subjected to man's control. They have multiplied races,, 
which, in succession, have submitted to his will. In a few generations 
ihey exhibited varieties deviating, in a lesser or higher degree, from the 
original types. The elephant, it has sometimes been said, is an excep- 
tion to this rule. To this, it must be replied, individual elephants are 
tanied, but their predecessors were not tamed before them. The ele- 
phant does not breed in its state of surveillance ; and until it multiplies,, 
like the horse, the cow, and other animals under man's subjection, no 
varieties will be produced. When the elephant dies, he is replaced,, 
not by his progeny for he leaves none, but by others captured from the 
woods. There is, however, not a single species, that may be regarded 
as truly domestieafted, which, under the influences of the changes of 
climate, of food, or other causes with which we are, at present, imao- 
qnainted, does not vary much more, in form or in colour, than the va- 
rieties of men. These varieties, when left in the localities where they 
were produced, become as permanent as the species themselves. We 
have seen the successors of the wild turkey, reared from eggs taken from 
the woods, losing their metallic colours from year to year, and becoming 
spotted with white in the third generation. The wild instinct which 
caused the young of the first generation to dart off from their domestic 
mother, conceal themselves in the grass, and, many of them, to stray 
away and die, whilst those of the tame breed allowed you to handle 
ihem, disappeared gradually, from generation to generation, until they 
finally acquired all the docility — the dependence and stupidity of the 
common domesticated breeds. The descendants of the formidable wild 
boar, still existing in the forests of Germany, submit still more readily 
to domestication; and, among these, varieties have sprung up under the 
Tery eyes of naturalists ; hence, no n^uralist would hazard his reputa- 
tion in the dangerous assertion that the numerous and very striking va- 
rieties of the hog, were indebted to any other parentage than that of 
ihe wild denizen of the forests of the Eastern continent; sus scrophus. 

Knowing, then, that such is the process of nature, in every spedea 
brought under man's subjection, we are, in looking for characters among 
domesticated spedes, to take into consideration those peculiarities which, 
it is known and admitted, have been produced in the altered dream- 
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stances in the life of the animal : Hence, colour, which is a specific char- 
acter in the designation of a large majority of wild species of quadru- 
peds and birds, must be entirely disregarded in our examination of those- 
yarieties which have originated among domestic species ; every one of 
these — the horse, cow, goat, sheep, swine, dog, cat, rabbit, turkey, the 
common fowl, goose, musk duck, mallard, pigeon, canary bird, and even 
the little guinea pig, are found of every variety of colour, and through 
all shades, from black to the purest white. In size and form, it is well 
known, the varieties among domesticated species differ much more thaa 
the yarieties in the human family. There are breeds among the horse, 
cow, and all the other domestic races, down to the common fowl and 
pigeon, that are larger than other varieties in the same species. The 
difference in form is still more striking, which, may be observed on com- 
paring the Arabian courser with the heavy and gigantic dray horse and 
the diminutive Shetland poney ; or the common cow with the Brahmin, 
the Durhams, or any of the imported breeds : — or the greyhound with 
the mastiff— the spaniel with the lap dog. The texture of the hair, 
which in wild spedes is a characteristic, although of secondary import- 
ance, cannot be depended on in the examination of domesticated yarie- 
ties. There is found, among the different breeds of sheep and goat, 
every kind of hair, from the coarsest texture to the finest wool. 

Admitting, then, that colour, size, some variations in form, and the 
texture of the hair aff[>rd us no characteristics in the designation of the 
species in domesticated breeds, it will be inquired what is left to the 
naturalist, to guide him in those^researches which will enable him to de- 
cide between a variety and a true species f After all, may he not be 
obliged to resort to the ^'primordial" theory, and make a pilgrimage to 
Egypt and Assyria, to satisfy his doubts ? We answer, we have still 
characters suflSdent for all the purposes of science — diaracters of prima- 
ry importance, whilst those, that are subject to change, are only seconda- 
ry — characters that are unchangeable under all the influences of domes- 
tication. These we shalLnow proceed to point out 

In zoological science there exist what naturalists term essential char- 
acters — there are others, of less importance, which serve still further to 
eluddate the species, but are not regarded as essential. We will, for 
the sake of comparison, refer to a single well known domesticated spe- 
des, which will serve as an example for all others ; inasmuch as they 
are all similarly constituted in the production and perpetuation of ya- 
rieties. 

The wild boar, (Sus scrophus,) in addition to its generic characters of 
fifty-four teeth, its elongated cartilagenous nose furnished with a particu- 
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lar bone^ and its il»^ hide covered with stiff hair, poBsesses, ake^ 9f»^ 
m&e characters^ which distinguish it from all <^h^ wild and. undomesti- 
caled species of the gcBHs. Its tusks are strongs triangular, and directed 
almoBt latterally, and this form of the tusks is fd^uud in all it^ v«ietieB» 
whilst the tusks of the babyrussa — a kiodred species — are not so thiefe 
are more elongated, and those on the u{^er jaw curl upwards and neailj 
nkeet in front of the eyes. Anotl^r species, the masked boar, (Bus lar^ 
yi^s,) is dislii^nshed by a flediy promfhtenee <m t^ foro part dF the 
hoad, entirely envel<^ing the upper h^, like a maski, thus presetting' 
the appearance of two heads, the half of the one- benign as it were, 
OTebsed in the other. There are many other permanc»t' oharaeters^ 
ift other spedes of ihe genus, which drav a line of distinGtion be* 
tween them and any varieties' of the common hog. CoL G. HamilfiiMb 
Saaith, an authority to which our opponents will not object, has enunier* 
ated ten distinctly marked varieties of the ooBsmon hog ;* alid ^^couUb 
add six or seven others that' have 2q>peared since he wrote in 1827. S^ 
gays; '^There can be no doubt that this spedes is the root <^'onr den 
mestio hog." Thus, Smith has given two more varieties of the hog^ 
titan Agassk has of menr-^which the latter ditidesinto eight cwiginaUf 
*' created nations." Hiey both agree that all the vafieties* of the hog^ 
black, brown, grey, sad white, that are now foimd in all countries, wbei» 
man has taken up his residence^ from the tropics to the poles^ have their 
ptfentage in tiie wild hog.f This being admitted, we invite Hie advo^ 
<»tes of plurality in the human i^eeies. to show wherein these vatietiea 
am lessstviyng than their eight originally '' created nations." An origi^ 
Did creatioas is^ according to the language of science, a species. A. varied 
1^ is not an original creation, but only one of the tn-andies tiiat an» 
dl9v«loped from an original creation, and is, therefore, not a spedesv 
There are no ^ primitive varieties" in nature. Here their new tiieory, 
Gt^aprimGrdial orgamc /brm," is brought in to their assistance. Th&f 
tte aware that the wild hog had its many and permanent varieties dur- 
ing those dark ages in which there was no Herodotus, Virgil^ Columella, 
or Ifago, and no linmeuB or Ouvkr, to record its history* And how 
has the (Usoovery been made, tiiat all these permanent races are mere va- 
liiities, and not: ^ originally created" i^cies, or " primitive varieties?" 
Simply beeaiHe the natur^ists (^ Germany, finding that tlra original 
WM hog still OQsts in their forests, have, in a tiiousand instances, re* 
claimed them from thB woods. By this means they have discovered 
that their descendants, after a few generations, lose their ferocity — as- 

♦ Griffith's Cuvier, vol. 3rd., pp. 405-6. 

t Agnidz^in Nott it Gliddon's Types of Mankind, p. 67. 
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oimeaUooloiin^ aradproduoethoM very vMrieiieB wbieh existed in bye^ 
gOHttEages^ *4ii the night of time^" from which no faetB innatanU hietarj 
hmre been handed doim to us. l^e mere ao^dental, or providential fact^ 
1faB,ol the|»r68ente»teneeof the mid hog in the foreatsof Europe, Asia^ 
and Africa, — and hence the c^portumties aibrded naturaMste to observe 
the varieties which it has produced in domestication, — has caused them to 
■ proaouneei ail these vridely sepand;ed breeds asc mere varieties, deseended 
finsm a "primordial organic form.^^ Here, according to thw theory^ 
Hkffj hftre been brought to a co^ect condusion, by an accident. Sup- 
peeo, howevter, that the m\d hog had long be^ exterminated firom • the 
world, M Uie Dodo has been from the bland' of Mauritius^ where^itwas, 
(40 use a I'eoeiitiy introduced word*) an *< aii^toohthony" and beyond 
wh&ehit nev«r strayed; what &en, according to their system, would 
have been their guide in amving at trathf They would have b^eir 
eompeiled, aecofding to their " primordial " definition of apecies,,to have 
jfesflcibed all these varieties. a& distinct species, and thus would have 
Qommitted a groas error, the lesidt of having adopted a theory whidi^ 
on the very outset, proves itself utterly incapable of guiding us in: our 
naearohes tmd investigations of t^e laws of nature. According: to this 
di&iiticm, the varieties in Urn horse would all be regarded as «Ustinctspe^ 
c&w, because,, if the wild horse, in th^ deserts of M<^golia, should be 
proved to have escaped from domestication and became wild, his* origin 
could not be traced. The goat^ cashmere, Maltese, &0^ would be mere 
iteietias, because their parenta m{^ be found in a wild^tate in the usoua- 
taina of- Persia and Oaucaasus; and the various breed of cows would be 
air species, because there is yet some doubt whether the existing wild 
Urus is the parent. When that p^&t is settled they will become varie^ 
ties; The varieties in the. common cat, which, for ages, could not be 
traced to the European wild cat^ must, aecording to this principle, have 
adl'been distiiictspeines, until, by a lucky accident, BUppel discovered it 
in & wHd state, inhabiting: the rbioky and busby regiom west of tiie Nile, 
when, all at once, tiiese, hitherto, new species became varieties. The 
vadons breeds in our tame turkey, white, browUi and blaeb, are now 
only varieties, because the wild turkey still exists. But since Temmmdc 
eould not, satisfisclorily, trace the various breedaof our common fowl 
to a wild parei^age, he made, according to Morton, ten distinct species^ 
the silk fowl and the rumpless fowl included. AU the varieties of the 
tame pigeon, which are more remarkable than in any other species do- 
mesticated by man — the little tumbler, thc) fan-tail, the hairy pigeon, 
the powter, the runt, and numberless others, they admit, are mere varie- 
ies of one species. The only evidence they can oSer for this distinction 
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iB, becaase, we are so fortunate as to have the original rock dove, in its 
wild state, breeding in Europe, and, because, when it is now domesticated, 
it produces these same varieties. But should the rode dove have been ex- 
terminated — and no longer exist in a wild state— then, according to their 
newly invented theory, all these striking varieties of the pgeon would 
be elevated into true species. 

Because the species man, possessed of intelligence— restless, eauteat- 
prising, and migratory — can no longer be traced up to ih^ time of his 
creation by many centuries — because his form cannot be traced "into 
the night of time,*' and since he was not created as a wild man, who 
subsequently became tamed and domesticated ; therefore, according to 
this strange definition of species, there must be a plurality of species, or 
at least a plural creation of nations. Some have, accordingly, divided 
him into two species — some into three — some into five — one into eight 
separate creations — and one, more enthusiastic than all the rest, can 
see no reason why " there were not, originally, an hundred species."* 
We have barely space to inquire where, in this case, they would place 
the intermediate varieties ? Of the numerous tribes of American In- 
dians, Dr. Morton says, in his last publications rf " He who has ueen one 
tribe of Indians, has seen all." Thus, the miserable Fuegian — the tall 
Patagonian — the brave Iroquois, the intelligent Cherokee — the fierce and 
cruel Blackfeet — the thieving Camanches, or Apaches — and the flat heads; 
the latter, their champions. Smith & Enox, pronounce a distinct spedea, 
are all induded under one race. Humbolt informs us of white tribes of 
Indians, on the upper Oronoco. He says oi them : *^ The individuals of 
the fair tribes, whom we examined, have the features, the stature, and the 
smooth, straight, black hair which characterises other Indians. It would 
be impossible to take them for a mixed race, like the descendants of na- 
tives and Europeans, and they are neither feeble nor albinos." Dr. 
Morton informs us of other races of American Indians that are black : 
<* The Oharruas, who are almost black, inhabit the 50^ of South latitude, 
and the yet blacker Oalifomians, are 25^ North of the Equator."! Cat- 
linsays, of the Mandans, of the Upper Mississippi: " There are many 
of these people whose complexions are as light as half breeds; and, 
among the women especially, there are many whose skins are almost 
white, with the most pleasing symmetry and perfection of features, vrith 
hazel, with gray, and with blue eyes."§ And, in regard to their hair, ha 
says that it is, generally, *^ as fine and as soft as silk." Most of the 

•NotfsBibUcalHistp. 83. 

f Schoolcrtfts's Hist Americtn Indians, part %, p. dI6<— See, also, Morton's 
inedited MSS., Nott A Gliddon's Types, p. 324. 
t Morton's Crania, p. 69. 
§Catlin'sCa8toms, vol. l,*p. 94. 
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other tribes are characterised by rigid, coarse hair. In multiplying the 
species of men, the great difSculty with them appears to be, in knowing 
where they are to draw the line of demarcation between the supposed 
species. The perplexity is equally great in endeavouring to pres^ve, in 
their purity and distinctness, the ever-mingling breeds of domesticated 
animals, who are found to show no repugnance to a familiar intercourse. 

A correct understanding of the laws of Nature in the creation of 
species would, we apprehend, enable us to interpret her works withi 
much greater certainty by an examination of the species and varieties 
she has produced, than by resorting to the monumental records of 
l^pt, Assyria, or of Central America. In characterizing man either 
as species or varieties, we must subject his physical form to the same 
rale that governs us in characterizing any of the lower animals. 

Returning then to the domesticated hog, which we have selected 
for elucidation, as one among the many domesticated animals — all 
of which being parallel cases — we inquire in what mode would 
naturalists proceed in ascertaining whether its many breeds, so differ- 
ent in form and colour, and, when not intermixed, preserving their 
peculiarity of form to the end of time, were trae species or only 
varieties? We will suppose that the original wild hog had been 
entirely extirpated from the world, as it, together with the wolf, die 
bear, the beaver, and the wood grouse have disappeared from Great 
Britain. We would now have no ancient history, no monumental 
records, and no tradition to guide us. The primordial theory would> 
therefore, be of no avail, since their savage forefathers had all been 
exterminated, and left no geneological records by which their pedigree 
might be traced. 

We would be governed in our investigations by those very rules 
which science has laid down for the designation of species and varie- 
ties — rales which goveraed Linnaeus and Cuvier, and every other natu- 
ralist, down to Agassiz and Morton, in their descriptions of every spe^ 
cies published to the world. 

We would first inquire whether these animals, with all their pecu- 
liarities of forms, belonged to the domesticated species. This being 
self-evident, we would next inquire whether they all possessed the. 
characteristics of the Genus (Sus.) This being easily ascertained from 
the number and form of the teeth, structure of the body, etc., we would 
thus feel assured that they all belonged to the same genus. We would 
next examine their internal and external structure, in order to ascertain 
whether there were a suflScient number of permanent characters to war- 
rant us in throwing them into different species. We would pay no 
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regiird to eolour, to size^ or to some peculiarities of form, inasmuch aa 
these phenomena are invariably observed in all domesticated species. 
Having ascertained that in those essential characters that constitute a 
species thej all agreed, we would next endeavour to ascertsun the pe- 
riod of gestation. This differs even among species belongjing to the 
same genus:-— In the elephant it endures for twenty-three months; in 
the horse eleven ; in the camel twelve ; in the giraffe fifteen ; in the cow 
nke; in the large red deer of Europe eight months; in our Virginia 
decuc seven months ; in the conamon sow, which produces a numerous 
liitter^ only four months ; in the sheep five months ; in the^ beaver four 
moBllis ; in our common grey rabbit thirty-three days ; in the squirrel 
four weeks; in the be^ eight months ; in the lion one hundred and 
eight days; in our cougar seventy-nine days; in the dog sixty-threo 
diy^a ;. in the wolf, sixty-three days^ etc. Having ascertained that they 
were constituted alike in regard to the time of gestation, and the ave- 
n\|{9 number of young, we would next inquire into their voicei-^these 
ma flo peculiar in each species that they may be easily distinguished by 
tbeif notes of recognition, as well as those of pleasure and of paid, 
Martin says of the monkeys : — 

^'Thd voicea of the simiadae are very various in the several groups, 
aiuL di&rent tones are uttered by each species, under the excitem^t of 
di&rent passions. Moaning, whining, a hoarse gutteral barking, squeak- 
ing,, screaming and chattering, are heard by turns, wherever these anir 
np^ are coi^regated, according as they are influenced by grief, pain 
love or anger.'' 

We have frequently listened to these noisy monkey concerts in the 
monkey houses of London and Paris, and can testify to the truth 
of the author's statement, that '* different tones are uttered by each 
spsdes." The note of recognition of the hog is a peculiar gutteral 
grunt, and that of pain is a shrill and angry squeel. To strengthen 
and confirm our convictions- beyond a doubt, we would apply the last 
and crowning test We would ascertain whether these different breeds 
of swine had no repi^^ance to each other, associated readily, and 
produced prolific offipring, which in their turn would multiply and per* 
petuate their stock, wiUiout the necessity of mingling with the varieties 
(torn which they sprang. Having been satisfied that in all their cha- 
raetaristics they corresponded with each other in these rigid, scientific 
tests, we would unhesitatingly pronounce them all varities of one and 
the same spedes, aad from these natural as well as scientific testa, we 
would infer their primordial origin. 

Let us now apply these tests in the definition of species — a definition 
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irhiclx "wsA received by ill naturalists before {his discussion took pla«e, 
tmd is at this moment practically received by all, in investigating tlie 
daims of the different vaiieties of men. 

We 'wouM respectfully inquire — Is there a single characteristic in Hie 
numerous varieties of the swine, (the variotis breeds being admitted by 
dl liatnralists as varieties of one species) that will not apply 'with eqtDd 
force to every Variety in tbe human family ? So strikingly similar are 
'{he characteristics in all these varieties of men, that Professor Agassiz 
himself has been compelled to admit that " man is eveiywhere I3ie 
one identical species." Although, in his last published opitddns, he 
assumes, without giving any satisfactory reasons, that there might ori^- 
nally have been eight created nations, yet he is very cautious in not 
calling them species^and, in great doubt and uncertainty, adds:— ^ I 
still hesitate 'to assign to each (race) an independent origin." We ^re 
encouraged to hope, therefore, that he who has always appeared to us 
as a searcher after truth, and who is courteous in Us language, lind 
scientific in his pursuits, is not so hopelessly committed to an erroneous 
theory, as not to be induced to review the whole subject again. In the 
lower departments of zoology, he ranks at the head of the naturMista 
of our country, and we are not witiiout a hope, that ^ter having care- 
fully studied those higher forms of animal life, which prepare «s to 
form an unbiassed judgment in regard to man and his varieties, he 
may return to his original views. If We look for those oharacteristikss 
that are essential to a species, they are found in every tribe of men on 
the whole earth. If we compare man with every variety in the spedes 
of domesticated apimals, his variations present the same phenomena ; 
if we ascend higher and eiamine his instincts, the powers of his mind, 
and his longings after immortality, we cannot but perceive that these 
gleams of intelligence and of hope exist, however partially developed, 
even among the most de^aded and barbarous nations. 

Ketuming, however, to the aids which these naturalists encourage^us 
to hope may be derived by searching the "monumental records of 
^ypt and Assyria," we may ask what assistance can these afford us in 
the designation of closely allied species or varieties of animals? The 
figures on these monuments have long been before the public in several 
valuable works. They are of interest, as affording evidences of the haUta 
and customs of eastern nations, the state of art, etc. They may aid us In a 
dight degree in studying the varieties in the human race, but the Spires of 
the lower animiils are too imperfect for scientific evidence. The reduced 
figures 'Of dogs in Nott and Gliddon, we have not compared with tbe 
' ori^nal. Taking them, however, just as they are presented to Hie 
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reader, and presuming them to be fi^thfiil copies, we have no hesitation 
in assertii^ that for all the purposes of the naturalist in the designation , 
of species or varieties, the figures of animals on the monuments, are 
entirely valueless, and cannot advance him a single step in a science 
which requires the closest accuracy. Even if they were exact copies 
from original living specimens, (which is very far from being the case,) 
the naturalist would prefer a shrivelled skin with a perfect skeleton, to 
the most exact represention which could be produced by the chisel or 
the brush. The drawings given for the purpose of illustrating the 
monumental history of dogs, are in themseves sufi&cient to convince the 
naturalist that he must look to other sources than the monuments to 
aid him in his scientific inquiries. Let us only look at the figures on 
the single page 388 of " Nott & Gliddon's Types," and then inqure 
what .lights these would afford us in the designation of species or varie- 
ties ? If the upper figure is a greyhound, as is stated, it must be not 
only a new species but a new genus, since we have evidently nothing 
in nature at the present day to correspond with it. If this is an accu- 
rate representation of the greyhound as it then existed, (with a short 
tail turned upwards like that of the rabbit) it affords one of the strongest 
evidences of the changes which time has effected, since no such variety 
of greyhound exists in our day. As we have several species of hyena 
and wolf, the naturalist would look in vain to these figures to assist him 
in the designation of any particular species. The figure on the same 
page of a supposed jackal is a curiosity in itself. We feel convinced 
that the ancient artists were no naturalists, and are inclined to the belief 
that they had no specimens before them to aid them in their delinea- 
tions ; — that with them, a dog was a dog, and it now requires the aid 
of imagination to enable us to decide on the variety. We feel no dis- 
position in this place to enter on an investigation of these caricatures of 
dogs, as we are fully aware that the book of nature is a much safer 
guide to the naturalist in the investigation of species, than the very im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory figures on the monuments. We are advoca- 
ting the doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race simply on scientific 
principles. We care not to make issues on points that have no legiti- 
mate bearing on the subject to which we are restricted in this discus- 
sion. Those with whom we intend to have no controversy have nothing 
to apprebepd from our criticisms. We may, however, here observe that 
the figures of dogs and of men (the latter only are of any scientific 
value^) on the eastern monuments, have been carefully studied and de- 
lineated by master minds— men, at whose feet Mr. Gliddon has set as an 
humble copyist They have commenced giving to the world the result 
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of their scientific researches. Both Lepsius and Bunsen have already 
proclaimed their belief in the doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, 
and the former, as we are informed is now engaged in a work, in which 
he will o£fer reasons for the faith that is in him. Thus these monumen- 
tal records, which caused GUddon to pronounce in the language of scorn 
and obloquy a tirade against the scriptures, convinced the minds of 
Lepsius and Bunsen of their truth, and filled them with humility, reve- 
rence and awe. Their scientific researches satisfied them of the doctrines 
proclaimed by Moses, and confirmed by Paul. 

*^ And {God) hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwdl 
on the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation.'' Acts 17 ch. 26 v. 

These distinguished naturalists both arrived at the conclusion, from 
these very monuments, that the negro races had only been developed in 
the course of ages within the African tropics and were derived from 
i^ypt • The minds of men are differently constituted, and we here 
perceive what opposite impressions are made on different minds in visit- 
ing the same localities, and in investigating the same subjects. 

Our object in the present article has been to show — 1st. That the 
newly proposed definition of the term species, as '^ a primordial or- 
ganic form,'^ was opposed to all the operations of nature and the judg- 
ment of naturalists of all ages, that it was arbitrarily framed to suit a 
recently adopted theory — that it was substituting tradition, and uncer- 
tain history ia the room of these characteristics which are impressed on 
the species by the hand of the Creator. 2dly. That nafVtirfdists in all 
ages had, with a remarkable unanimity, laid down a rule of interpreta- 
tion for species, founded on the characters by which species could be 
distinguished — that this rule had always been satis&ctory, and that by 
it every species in the world had been described by naturalists — inclu- 
ding the individuals who proposed it to the world — and that without its 
observance no species can be described. 8dly. That according to this 
definition of species, man, regarding him as a domesticated being, must 
be characterised by those rules which govern naturalists in their exami- 
nation of domesticated animals, and that by this rule, man is proved to 
be one species, composed of many varieties. It may fiirther be stated, 
as we have shown elsewhere, that every species has had a central birth 
place, and that in the wide range of creation no species has ever been 
found which afforded satisfactory evidence tiiat it had separate creations, 
viz : the species created in one locality, and a variety of the same species 
in another. We have also shown that this rule was uniform in every 
species of animal and plant, and that where the same species was widely 
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difbsed, its mode of nugration or Affusion ooold easily be taosd. 
Senoeit' wotld be found coDtrny to a law of aatitte, wbioh is nnivmrnl 
in every eittier department, to find the aasie spedes of ''man created in 
fiatSens" in diftrent quarters of the globe, and that henoe, l^ce all otiiar 
epedes, having had a oentral birth plaoe, his difbaioii musibe aoooanted 
4br, on ike ordmary prine^les of vdgnAm, for whidi he has basn 
jkpfmtt3^ and inteUeetaaHy' well qualified, and that his varieties in the 
^iftrent qnaiters of the world, must have had their origin in the sane 
law which regulates the pioduetion of varieties in eveiy 'iq>ecies i 
Seated by man* 
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In the work called "Types of Mankind," by Nott & Gliddon, 
the public is presented with a paper by Prof. Agassiz* on the 
above subject. As every thing that has emanated from the mind 
of a naturalist so eminent, as Agassiz is admitted to be, his views 
must always merit a respectful consideration, by all who are in- 
vestigating the truths of nature. Our purpose in the present 
article is to subject this " sketch of the natural provinces,'' with 
the " Tableau annexed," to a close and impartial investigation. 
His object, as he informs us, was " to call the attention of natu- 
ralists to ihe close connection there is between the geographical distri- 
bution of anitnals and the natural boundaries of the different races of 
man.^^ He concludes his introduction with the following remark: — 
" The views illustrated in the following pages, have been ex- 
pressed, for the first time, by me in a paper published in French, 
in the Revue Suisse, for 1846." He divides the world into eight 
natural realms or provinces. To each zoological realm he has 
given figures of the head and skull, of the variety of man as 
existing in that province, together with seven or eight animals 
found in the same province. This is intended " to show that the 
boundaries, witMn which the different natural combination of 

•Nott &. Gliddon's Types, p. 68-76. 
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animals are known to be circumBcribed upon ,the surface of' our 
earth, coincide with the natural range of distinct types of men.' 

The great difficulty in the above theory seems to be — 

1st. The impossibility of deciding on what are " the natural 
provinces of the animal world.'' 

2d. Whether the boundaries in the animal world are the same 
as those he has assigned to his types of men existing in those 
boundaries. 

3d. In what respect either in form, habits, or any other charac* 
teristics, there is the slightest resemblance in man to the animal 
kingdom in the same zoological province. 

That, as a general rule, the species of plants, of birds and 
quadrupeds, are not the same in all countries, is a fact long 
known and admitted by all naturalists. With the exception of 
several species that are identical in the northern part of America, 
Europe and Asia, the fauna of these continents also differ from 
each other. Hence naturalists have been engaged since the days 
of Linnaeus in endeavoring to sketch out zoological provinces, within 
whose separate limits all the species were supposed to be restricted. 
These were supposed to be centres of creation for all the species found 
within each zoological province — beyond this another creation com- 
menced forming another restricted province, and that in each region 
the specie^ had been originally created and were autochthons. 

It cannot be denied, however, that no two writers can be found who 
have ever agreed on the boundaries of these zoological provinces, nor 
has it been possible to circumscribe the higher orders of species of ani- 
mals within any imaginary geographical boundaries. 

De Gandolle in endeavoring to distribute the plants growing on the 
surface of the earth into different botanical provinces, arrange! them 
under twenty provinces. Eight of these were in America. Humboldt, 
Robert Brown, Spix & Martius, and others, bestowed much attention 
to this department of science. Sir John Richardson, who in 1829 pub- 
lished one of the best works extant,* on the quadrupeds of the northern 
parts of our continent, adopted, as we conceive, the only satisfactory 
mode by which materials may be collecte<i and arranged for the forma- 
tion of any theory on the zoological boundaries, either of plants or ani- 
mals. He gave catalogujes of the quadrupeds that were found in six 
widely separated localities. These extended over regions distant from 
each other by thousands of miles, from 'the North Pole to the United 

* Fauna boreali Americana, p. 2^1. 
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States, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Whilst in each 
district of country, species were found that had only a limited geo- 
graphical range ^ his catalogue shows that many species exist in every 
locality, and may he found throughout the length and breadth of 
our whole land. The common wolf, the black bear, otter^ beaver, 
muskrat, ermine, mink, and even a small species of shrew (sorex pa- 
lustris) are found everywhere in the regions he explored. Several ex- 
tend to the tropics, and a few to the southern limits of South America. 
In 1836, the same author made an interesting report to the British 
Association, in which he sums up the nature and object of his report,* 
viz : — ** An enumeration of the animals inhabiting North America ; 
the peculiarities of the fauna which they constitute when contrasted 
with .those of the other zoological provinces into whicTi the earth may be 
divided, and the geographical range of groups or individual species," etc. 
His report included all that was then, known of the American (Quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles and fishes. Although the species he enumerated 
under each department, scarcely include one half of the number at pre- 
sent well known, yet that report contributed many valuable additions to 
our previous knowledge of the geographical distribution of American 
animals. Such were the difficulties in grouping together the species 
under any geographical boundary, that he found it most in accordance 
with the truths of nature to give the range, as far as it was known, of 
each species separately, without any regard to supposed zoological 
provinces. He could not, in truth, pursue any other course in accord- 
ance with nature, which refuses to be restricted to any system invented 
by men, who might assume the prerogative of enjoining on the animals 
of any particular region, " thus far shalt thou go and no further,** and 
within these boundary lines you must be forever restricted. 

When we in 1846, were from a kind of necessity induced to publish 
our views in one department of science; we were somewhat at a loss to 
decide on the exact boundaries to which our labours should be restrict- 
ed. The following were the views which we finally adopted as most 
convenient, and in accordance with nature. 

" We have arrived at the conclusion, that in undertaking the natural 
history of a country, our. researches should not be confined by the arti- 
ficial boundaries of States — which may be frequently changed, but by 
those divisions, the limits of which are fixed by nature, and where new 
forms mark the effects of a low latitude and warm climate. In this way 
America is divided into three parts ; North America, which includes all 

* Report on N. American Zoology, by John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
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that couDtrj lying north of the tropica ; Central or tropical America, 
the countries within the tropics ; and South America, all that country 
south of the tropic of Capricorn. 

" Within the tropical regions peculiar forms are presented in every 
department of nature — we need only instance the monkey -trihe among 
the quadrupeds, the parrots among the lurds, and the palms among 
the plants."* 

We have not seen any reason to change the views then expressed. 
There are natural boundaries, as we have before stated, and th^ will 
afford us some aid in our knowledge of the distribution of species, but 
as each species has its peculiar range, no boundaries will be found to 
apply to all species even of the same genus. Thus the star-nosed mole is 
restricted to the Northern and Middle States, whilst the shrew mole, an 
animal of the ^ame size and habits, ranges over the whole of the Uni- 
ted Sitates from Canada to Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. The cat squirrel (Sc. cinereus) has a very limited 
geographical range, from Virginia to New-York, whilst the little flyic^ 
squirrel is found from Canada to Mexico and the tropics on the South, 
and from the Atlantic States to Missouri on the West. Several species 
of Meadow mice, Arvicola xanthognathua, and A. borealis and Georychua 
helvalus, .G. trimucronatus, etc., are restricted to limited geographical 
ranges in the North, whilst the white footed mouse ranges from the Polar 
regions through Canada, and every State of our Union, down to Flori- 
da, Texas and Mexico — has crossed the Eocky Mountains and exists in 
Oregon and California. Whilst the Canada lynx is restricted to the 
Northern regions, the Bay lynx (L. rufus) ranges from Canada. through 
all the Atlantic States, and exists in California, OregoQ and Mexico. A 
more formidable cat, (Felis concolor) called cougar or panther in the 
Atlantic States, American lion in California, and puma in South Ame- 
rica, once inhabited every part of the Atlantic States from Canada 
southward, . and still exists in Flcfrida, Texas, Mexico, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, as well as in Panama and through all South America. In a 
word, to vse the language of Agassiz himself, ^^ the puma, or American 
lion, may be even traced from Canada to Patagonia."f If no seas in- 
tervened to prevent the roving propensities of this animal, where would 
be the province in which he would not be found ? The Norway rat and 
the house mouse have had their origin on the Eastern Continent, but 

* Quadrupeds of Nofth AaieEica, p. ^-^Inir^dueiion. 
t Types of Mankind, p. 79. 
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after having wandered on foot over Europe, Asia and Africa, they have 
availed themselves of the first convenient ship, and in spit6 of our efforts 
and wishes to'the contrary, have now to our cost, stocked the whole of the 
two Americas, and have found a home in Australia and every isle of the 
ocean. All our domesticated cattle and poultry, by a little more aid 
from man have been carried to every civilized country, and propagate 
and flourish everywhere, proving that the constitutions of certain species 
are adapted to every climate. 

In birds, the diflBculty of finding well defined boundaries in zoologi- 
cal provinces is equally perplexing. It is ascertained that whilst some 
species, like the ptarmagins, cross bills, pine grosbeak, snow finch, etc., 
are confined to high northern latitudes ; others, like the parrots, tro- 
gons, hornbills, etc., to the tropics ; there are many species whose or- 
ganization adapts them to a residence in every climate, fiom the tropics 
to the poles. There are even some species of birds belonging to the 
same genus, whose geographical range is infinitely more restricted than 
that of a kindred species. Thus the Florida jay exists in particular lo- 
calities in the south-western parts of Florida, and is said by Audubon 
not to visit either Georgia or Louisiana, whereas the common blue jay, 
of similar size and habits, is found to be a permanent resident in every 
State of the Union, from Maine to Texas r-inhabi ting the country at the 
sources of the Missouri river to the eastern declivities of the Rocky 
Mountains, and was seen by Richardson in ** the fur countries up to the 
56th parallel." It rears its young in all these widely separated localities. 
Whilst our sealing-wax bird or cedar bird, (Bombycilla carolinensis) is 
only found on the American continent — ^its approximate species the 
European waxen chatterer, (B. garrula) is not only found in Asia and 
Europe, but is quite common in some portions of America. It was 
seen at Athabasco river near the region of the Rocky Mountains. 
Professor Kirtland showed us several specimens obtained from large 
flocks at Cleveland, on the shores of Lake Erie, and it exists not only 
in Canada, but is occasionally seen in the vicinity of Boston and New- 
York. 

We could enumerate fifty other species of birds, both of Europe and 
America, to prove that all these divisions of the earth are zoological 
provinces, whilst they may apply to a few species, are arbitrary in 
themselves, and positively inaccurate in regard to a very large number 
of species that follow the bent of. their inclinations in seeking food, and 
procuring homes congenial to their respective organizations. 

The same diversity exists in regard to the distribution of fishes. 
Whilst some species of salt water fishes are found only in particular 
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zones, otkere, by their organization, are known to inhabit every eea. 
Our common southern b]ack fish, (Centropristes atrarius) is found from 
Oape Fear, in N. C, to Cape Florida. The salt water bream (Lagodon 
rbomboides) from Cape Hatteras to Lake Pontchartnun, Seriola caro- 
linensis, the salt waters on the coast of South-Carolina. The drum fish 
(Pogonias chromis) from New-York to Cape Florida, and the whiting 
(uxnbrina albumus) from Cape Fear, N. C, to Cape Florida. There 
are others that are found in every sea, like the skipjack, (Temnodon 
saltator) which, according to Cuvier, Holbrook, and Ptince de Wied, 
is found on the whole Atlantic coast, from Massachusetts to Brazil — at 
the Canary Islands, the Mediterranean sea, and along the shores of 
Madagascar, Ambojna, and New Holland.*^ The green mackerel (Seriola 
eosmopolita) is found in the waters of Brazil and New-Tork, and com- 
mon to the Atlantic and Pacific ooeans.f We could mention fifty other 
species ii}ith similar characteristics. Whilst among the fresh water fishes, 
like the salmon and trout, some are confined to northern seas, and fresh 
water lakes and streams ; many others, as several species of Pomotis, 
Perca, etc., exist botli in northern and southern latitudes. There are 
still others, that are found in rivers, extending like the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, through many degrees of latitude. One of the branches 
of the Mississippi has a connexion with the Northern lakes, through this 
the fishes have penetrated. Lake Erie has in our day been tapped by 
the Erie Canal, and through this artificial agency, the fishes of the Lake 
have found their way through hundreds of miles of canal into the Hud- 
son river. Thus whatever may have been the original boundaries of 
certain species, these boundaries are continually enlarging. 

The same diversity in the geographical distribution of species 
exists in the herpetology • of all countries. Of the indigo or 
gopher snake (coluber couperi) according to Holbrook, seemingly 
quoted from Couper, it is said, " I have only seen it in the dry 
pine hills south of the Altamaha,"| whilst another black snake 
(coluber constrictor) has a much more extensive geographical 
range. The same reliable naturalist says : '* The coluber con- 
strictor is found in nearly all parts of the United States, and 
may be regarded as the most common of our serpents. Kalm 
met with it as far north as latitude 43<>, (we met with it in Can" 
ada, latitude 465) "thence it reaches to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico ; nor is it confined to the Atlantic States, but abounds 

• Holbrook's Ichthyology, No. 6, p. 67. t Idem. p. 77. 

i Holbrook's Herpetology, vol. dd, p. 76. 
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in tbe vosteru eountr j ; Say foimd it evoa aa hig^ ^ engineer 
oantoiunexit on ibe Missouri, and I have received speeimeAa 
ivom Loiuaiana and Arkansas f^ Kirtland's rattle snake '^ bas 
only been found in the States of Ohio and Michigan/'t whilst of 
ike geo^aphical distribution of the oommon rattle snake, HkQ 
same, author says : " The crotallps durissus has the widest range 
of all our rattle snakes, being found in nearly all parts of tiie 
United States. Kalm saw it in latitude 4S^, near Lake Cham- 
piain, and I have seen specimens from the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and as far west as Bed river ; and Dr. Fickermg infc^rms 
me that Say met with it in latitude 49^, on the Mississippi."^ 
Of the range of our common snapping turtle, the same autibkoo: 
says : '' The chelonura serpentina is fouiMi in nes^ly all parts of 
the United States, from Maine to Georgia, and from the Allega- 
nies, far towards the Eocky Mountains,"§ whilst another and 
larger species (0. temminckii) is confined to the rivers of the 
Mississippi and Alabama. || The same difference in the distribu- 
tion of other species may be found in the terr^ns, Hzzards, &e. 
Among insects it becomen atill more difficvlt to map out those zoo- 
logical provinces, within whose limits a certain number of species are 
only found, whilst in another province new races exist, which have no re- 
lalaonship with those of neighboring provinces. Insecte, like quadrupeds 
and birds, are in their different organizations, adapted to derive nour- 
i^iment from various kinds of food — hence, some are carnivorous — 
some feed on grains, others on herbs and grasses, and many ]ive on the 
blood of other animals, by suction. They differ very widely, not only 
in their organization and general habits, but in their geographical 
ranges. Some are restricted within narrov bounds, whilst others extend 
over a continent, and some have become denizens of the whole world. 
We were recently informed by Prof. Wagner, and his associate, Dr. 
Sohercer of Vienna, who spent two years in exploring Central America, 
and studying its natural history, that several of the species of insects they 
bad collected were common in the United States, and that one i^ least had 
been found, that existed in the four quarters of the globe. In such 
cases the constitution of the insect is adapted to warm as well as cold 
climates, and it spreads over a whole continent. It is carried across 
the ocean in ships, and it soon extends over other islands and conti- 
nents. Thus, the insects that are so annoying to the human species — 

* Idem. p. 69. t Idem. p. 32. X Idem. vol. 3, p. 13. 

§ Id. vol. 1, p. 145. Old. p. 151. 
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the eodiroadi, Ibe^ flea, tl^ bdd^mg, the {^dieali, and some of the 
BSMiller speciee 4ji ants hai^ aseompamd mxa over the whole earth. 
This wide dispersion of ioseots is sometimes foaad in species that seem 
in no ym^ dependent on the aid of man. In the recent expedition of 
Stansbuiy, to the gfeat salt lake, published bf an order of eoagress, 
we are furnished by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, with a list aad descriptions 
of the insects oo^ateii by the es^edition. A efieeifiien of emthia cwr- 
duij a kpidopierous insect describe by Linnaeus,* and whidi we hav« 
found tn New-York and Carolina, was obtained. Prof. Haldeman says, 
of it-*-^< A specimen of this species, which is common in Europe aad 
the United States, and one of the most widely spread species known, 
occurring inlndyt and Africa. On this ccmUnent it has been found 
among the Eocky Mountiuns, and in California.''f xi^w many oi Prot 
A.'s *' provinces " or " realms " of the animal world would this species 
be feuad to inhabit 9 In the recent work of Sir John Richardson,^ a 
list was drawn up by Adam White, F. L. S., of the " insects taken by 
Sir John Biebardson and John Rea, Esq., in the Arctic regions, we re- 
cognise a large number of species that are Ibund in Carolina and the 
Middle States— many that are found in Europe, and several that are 
emhfaced in five or six of Prof. A.'s natural {»rovinees." 

Jn the vegetable kingdom there is less difficulty in forming a theory 
in r^ard to the geographical ^stributioQ of many species of plants^ 
than in the animal kingdom. Plants derive their sustenance from the 
soil, and by their organization, sonae are adapted to cold, others to 
tropical climates. Some species flourish on mountains, some in vallies^ 
and others in the prairies ; some only thrive in calcareous formations, 
some in alluvial soils, whilst others vegetate only in the vicinity of the 
ocean or salt 8j[»rings. Elevated mountains are the native homes o^ 
certain species of pine, hen^ock, spruce and other alpine trees, whilst 
in the lower altitudes and vallies, other species abound better adapted 
to more temperate climates. Still, in every country there are plants 
that flourish in almost every soil, and under any climate. This may be 
easily seen in the various troublesome weeds that have, become natu- 
ralized in every country in spite of the effcH'ts of man to extirpate 
them. We need only mention the chick-weed, lambs-quarter, pursleyy 
several spedes of thistle, tiie mullein, the cockel, the yarrow, (achillea 

* Papilk). Njrmphalis. Cardui^ Liane syBtema naturae Tom. I, Pars. 11, Edit. 
12, p. 7'74~5. He says of it — ^"Habitat in Gardue Europae AMca ; in Cap. b. 
Bpei. freqaentiEsimus upsaliae 1752. 

t Stansbary's Expedition to the Great Salt Lake. p. 860. 

t Richard8on*s Arctic Expedition, p. 473. 
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millefolium) the fljbane, (erigeron canadense) and various species of 
troublesome grasses. If we are unable to find the original birth-place 
of these and a hundred other species similarly constituted, and with 
some of these, their original habitat is involved in great obscurity, we 
will have to class them in the same category with man, as being restrict- 
ed in his varieties to no other boundary but the world. 

It will be perceived from hence, that the division of the animal world 
into natural provinces, was not a new idea that originated in the mind 
of Prof. Agassiz. Nor do we conceive that he desired to be so under- 
stood. We see no reason to object to the freest investigation, in refer- 
ence to the provinces of the animal world, such as nature has established 
them. Our object will be to show that it is a very difficult task to de- 
fine the boundary lines between these provinces — ^that whilst they may 
apply to several species among the lower animals, they can scarcely 
apply to a majority of them, and more especially' not to man — ^the 
Lord of this lower creation. 

We suspect, however, that Prof. Agassiz in his remarks — "The 
views illustrated in the following pages have been expressed, for the first 
time by me, in a paper published in French, in the Revue Suisse fcr 
1845*' — had reference to the fact, that he had published similar senti- 
ments in the Swiss Review, in regard to the zoological provinces in the 
animal world. The fact, however, must be borne in mind that in the 
Swiss Review, he advocated a different doctrine from that which he 
seems disposed to instill into the minds of his readers in his last publi- 
cations. His language is plain, and cannot easily be misunderstood. 

^* II existe done une difference r^ele entre les peuplades des divers 
continents, et la coincidence remarquable que nous venous de signaler 
entre leur repartition primitive et la circonscription des faunes dans 
les mdmes continents, nous dit assez que leur diversity remonts i. la 
m^me cause primordi^Ie. Mais cette diversity, qui a la m^me origine, 
a-t-elle la meme signification chez Phomme que chez les animaux^ 
Evidemmont non. Et ici se revile de nouveau la superiority du genre 
humain et son independence plus grande dans la nature. Tandis que 
les animaux sont d'especes distinctes dans les differentes provinces zoo- 
logiques, auxquelles elles appartiennent, Thomme malgr6 la diversity 
de ses races, constitute une seule et m^me esp6ce sur toute la surface du 
globe. A cet 6gard comme i tant d'autres, Phomme nous apparait 
comme une 6tre exceptionel dans cette creation, dont il est i la fois le 
but et le terme.* 

* Notice 8or la geogriphie des animaux, par L. Aggasiz Eztrait de la Revue 
SuiBse Neuchatel 1846. 
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Translation. — " There exists, then, a real difference between the in- 
habitants of the different continents, and the remarkable coincidence 
which we have just pointed out between their primitive allocation, and 
the limitation of the fauna in these same continents shows us clearly 
enough that this diversity ascends to the same primordial cause. But 
has this diversity the same origin ; has it the same signification 'with 
man aa with (the inferior) animals ? Evidently not And here is again 
revealed the superiority of the human race, and its greater indepen- 
dance in nature. Whilst the lower animals are of distinct species in 
different zoological provinces to which they belong ; man, notwithstand- 
ing the diversity of his races, constitutes one only, and the same species 
over all the surface of thq globe. In this respect as well as in so many 
others, man seems to us to form an exception to the general rule in this 
creation, of which he is at the same time the object and the end.'* 

We coincide with Prof. Agassiz in the conclusions at which he ar- 
rived, in regard to the. human species, that ** whilst the lower -animals 
are of distinct species in the different zoological provinces to which 
they belong, man, notwithstanding the diversity of his races, consti- 
tutes ^oneonly, and th e same sjecie s over all the surface of the globe." 
We cannot understand, however, how a work published in 1 854, whose 
object is to prove, that because the world by a most extraordinary effort 
of the imagination may be divided into eight realms, each of which 
may contain a certain number of animals — a bear, a deer, a buffalo, a 
goat, a rhinoceros, an elephant, or a duck-billed platypus -~ therefore, 
each one of the eight realms must necessarily have a separate species of 
man — can be founded on view^ expressed in 1845, whose object was to 
prove that whilst other animals had one or more species in each realm, 
^ man constituted one only, and the same species over all the surface of 
the globe." But it is not our object to attempt to reconcile these appa- 
rent contradictions ; suffice it to say, that an error published to the 
world in 1854, is not less an error, although it might have been fore- 
shadowed nine years earlier. The labours of naturalists during the 
last hundred years, in investigating the geographical distributions of 
animals and plants, were not only harmless speculations, but added 
considerably to our preivous knowledge of the laws of nature. But 
when nature is distorted for the purpose of advancing a theory — when 
selections are made, and figures given of particular species of animals 
in an imaginary province, to the omission of others, that are more 
characteristic, and would materially change the whole aspect of the 
question ; and when under the colour of these erroneous views, the 
opportunity is eagerly seized on by others, in the same volume, to heap 
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on the holy scriptures and its ministers all naanner of derision and con- 
tempt, it becomes the duty of the naturalist^ as well as of the christian, 
to place the subject in its true light. This, as far as it relates to sci- 
ence, we are endeavouring to do in this article. We charitably hope 
that Prof. A. was not aware of the contents of the volume to which 
his paper was intended to give circulation and celebrity. That book 
was ushered into the world under false colours. The names of eminent 
scientific men were paraded before the^ public as pledges that a reliable 
scientific work would be ^ven, and as an inducement to men to pat- 
ronize it When this long promised work finally made its appearance, 
it was found that these meagre contributions of naturalists from stores 
with which the public were already in possession, had been seieed on 
by Mr. Gliddon, to afford him an opportunity of attacking the veracity 
of the holy scriptures, in attempts to unsettle the human mind, and 
deprive it of all that is calculated to preserve puUic morals and private 
virtue, of all that enlightens ccmscience, and cheers us with the hope of 
immortality. 

We now proceed to reView, in detail, the ^* natural provinces of the 
animal world, and their relation to the different types of man," as pre- 
sented by Agassiz. 

He first directs the attention of his readers to the '* arctic realm," as 
he terms it He describes it as ^' including therein all animals living 
beyond the line where forests cease, and inhabiting countries entirely 
barren." In the mammalia he enumerates the white bear, the walrus, 
numerous species of seal, the rein deer, the musk ox, the narwal, the 
cacholet, and whales in abundance. — ^Among . the smaller species, the 
white fox, the polar hare and the lemming. In his tableau he presents 
us with eight figures to designate this realm, viz. " The eskimo, white 
bear, walrus, rein deer, harp seal, right whale, eider duck, and rein 
deer moss." 

The fact, which Professor Agassiz was desirous of establishing, in an 
enumeration of the species inhabiting this realm, was, that as it con- 
tained peculiar species of animals within its boundaries, so it was also 
entitled to a ^'peculiar race of men known in America under the name 
of Esquimo, and under the names of Laplanders, Samojedes, and Tchu- 
dctshes, in the north of Asia." He says they are entirely dependent 
upon animal food for their sustenance ; no farinaceous grains, no nutri- 
cious tubercles, no juicy fruits, growing under those inhospitable lati- 
tudes." 

Let us first examine into the accuracy of the statements of Agassiz, 
on which he has attempted to build a theory. If, on an examination 
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of these facts, it shall be proved that he has made selections of some 
species, and strangely omitted to mention the names of other species — 
not merely of fishes and birds, but of quadrupeds, that are equally charac- 
teristic, that are not confined to his restricted " arctic realm," but are 
equally found inhabiting other realnis to which he has assigned other 
species of men, then, his arguments drawn from this source, will be de- 
prived of their force ; and the very fact'^ of the wide range of so many 
species of animals may, on the other hand, be advanced as arguments 
against his whole theory. 

If Prof. A. had simply given a catalogue of all the animals, birds, 
etc., of his arctic realm, with or without figures, there would have been 
no necessity for farther arguments. As it is, we are obliged, respect- 
fully, to point out his many unaccountable omissions. We do not 
charge him with having made these omissions intentionally, but are 
led charitably to suppose that these important facts were overlooked. 

In regard to the lower animals, the rodentia or gnawers, they are, in 
a majority of 'cases, restricted within comparatively narrow boundaries. 
The lemmings and meadow mice, (Georychus) of the far North, are 
not found in more temperate climates. The polar bear, the musk ox, 
and the arctic fox,, are northern species; but not one of these 
species lives exclusively " beyond the line, where forests cease, and in- 
habiting countries entirely barren.'' The polar bear has many of the 
habits of the seal, it seeks its food principally on the ocean, and resorts 
to floating icebergs. It however, is found at Labrador, where the country is 
in some parts thickly wooded, and from an interesting letter recently re- 
ceived from Professor Chadbourne, of Williams College, Massachu- 
setts, who speaks from personal knowledge, we are informed *' the white 
bear is also found in the north of Newfoundland. Although probably 
not constant residents, they have frequently been killed by hunters 
there." The musk ox in winter visits the borders of the woods and 
"feeds on the tops of pine shoots and willows."* The rein 46er, during 
the same season, is found in Camida, Labrador and Maine, and we have 
within a few years received specimens from the Boston market Rich- 
ardson says of this animal, in reference to one of the arctic tribes — ^^ the 
Asiatic Tchekto, have tamed the rein deer, of which they have nume- 
rous herds. The rearing of the deer, which constitutes their wealth, 
requires the command of a woody country, and also of barren grounds. 
The isatis or arctic fox, which is found at Hudson's Bay and Behrinj^ 
Straits, at Labrador and the Gulf of St Lawrence, is far from living 

* Hamilton Smithy in Griffith's Covier, to!. It., p. 374 
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*' beyond tlie line where forests cease/' or even from being confined 
within the boundaries of* Prof. Agassiz' Arctic realm. Several of the 
nations he has enumerated, are living in wooded countries. All that is 
then left to him of species, exclusively confined to this realm, is the wal- 
rus, seal, the narwal, cacholet, and whales in abundance.^' 

But these are flight errors, when compared with others of a more 
serious character, which we shall endeavor to point out. There are 
several very interesting animals and birds inhabiting this same arctic 
realm, the notice of which he has entirely omitted. Had the names of 
these species been only mentioned, the facts would have occurred to 
him and his readers, that whilst some of the lower animals have a limi- 
ted geographical range, we, on ascending the scale to carnivorous ani- 
mals, and those adapted to extensive migrations, find many that over- 
leap, all the zoological boundaries assigned to other species, and who 
wander far and wide over the earth; at the head of which, man is 
placed. 

Fortunately, by the aid of Richardson's Fauna Boreali Americana, 
together with his more recent works, and those of the naturalists who 
accompanied the expedition of Parry, Ross and Lyon, we are in posses- 
sion of very accurate accounts of the quadrupeds, birds and plants that 
exist in the Arctic regions.^ Let us refer to a few of these and then 
inquire why Professor Agassiz has excluded them from his tableau ? 

The common wolf, (Canis lupus) exists in this same arctic realip, and 
has been found as far to the north as the foot of man has trodden. It 
crosses Behring Straits on the ice, whilst the natives have been but re- 
cently seen crossing it in canoes. It is found in Kamtschatka, the Kurille 
Islands, Japan and China, through a great portion of Asia. It inhabits 
the whole of the Russian Empire, Tartary, Austria, France and Ger- 
many, Italy, and, indeed, the whole of Europe down to the tropics. It 
exists in America, from the farthest north, through Labrador and Can- 
ada-^in the whole United States — in Oregon and California. Itjs 
common in Texas — is noticed in Captain Sitgreave's expedition, as ex- 
isting in New Mexico,! it ranges dowi to the Isthmus of Panama ; how 
much farther to the South we are not informed. 

The ermine, is another of the species, existing in Prof. A.'s arctic 
realm, which he has omitted to notice. This interesting and well known 
species, should not have been excluded from his tableau. The ermine 

« Geology, Zoology and Botany of Parry's second Voyage, by Prof. Jamieson 

J. Cltrke Ross and Sir Wm. Hooker, 
t Sitgreave's expedition — Zuni and Colorado rivers, p. 45. 
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exists in every part of Europe^ where the wolf is found. We have seen 
specimens from England and Scotland, from France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Russia. It exists on hoth sides of Behring 
Straits and is found in Japan and China, and throughout the whole of 
Asia, north of the tropics. . In America, it is mentioned in Parry's 1st 
and second voyages, by Franklin and Lyon, as existing as far to the 
north as they advanced toward the pole. It is found in Labrador, Nova 
Sootaa, Canada, and in every State of our Uuion. Dr. Townsend sent 
us specimens from Oregon — we received it from California, and Captains 
Sitgreaves and Stansbury mention it as existing in Texas, Utah, and 
New Mexico,* and *' quite comn^on in the Indian Territory, near the 
Colorado." This extensive range of two of the most common species, 
found in his arctic realm, will cover all the ground assigned by Prof. 
Agassiz, to every tribe, form of skull, and shade of colour, in his Artie, 
Mongul, European and his American man. Thus, if his doctrine of the 
diversity of human species, could be found true, it would appear 
that man, endued with intelligence, possessing powers of invention, fond 
of navigation, omnivorous in his appetites, restless, and migratory in his 
habits of locomotion, and subjecting the lower animals to his will, is re- 
stricted to a narrower range than the wolf, the ermine, and many others 
that might be named. 

The beaver has been found in the streams running into the Arctic 
ocean, going as far north as the birches, willows, and other shrubs 
grow, that supply it with food^ and halting only where its necessary 
sustenance can no longer be found. It has its home in Canada and 
Labrador. It formerly existed throughout the whole of the United 
State, a few families of them still linger in certain localities in Georgia 
and Alabama. It has spread over Oregon and California, and Capt 
Sitgreaves says — " I observed a few of these animals (the beaver) in 
the Indian Territory and Texas, but they are quite plentiful in different 
parts of New Mexico. On our route we found it in the Zuni, litye 
and great Colorado rivers. In the latter it was quite abuDdant.''f 
The beaver also exists on the Eastern continent. It formerly extended 
over the whole of Northern Europe. It was in ancient times an inhabi- 
tant of the waters of England, and is still found in diminished num- 
bers in some of the rivers of France^ and in spite of the avidity of the 
hunters, it has continued to preserve itself in Russia, Norway and Swe- 
den. 

*Idem.p.44. Stansbory'sEzpeditioo, p. 311. 
t Sitgreaves Expedition, p. 47. 
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Tke 4}tler hsm m mnge bomided odIj bj the AtUuiiie and Pacific 
It is found as fiir to the North as the Polar sea— enti at Hudson^ 
Bey, Labrador, aed both the Caoadas, was formerlj, and, to some ex- 
tent, is still as inhabitaDt of eyery Stale of the Union. It is foond in 
Oregon and Caftfioniia, in Fiorida, Texas and New Ifesea* It is 
abundant in Brazil and extends throoghont Tropical America — ranging 
orer the whole of Worth and Sonth Anieriea from pole to' pole. 

Professor Agassiz has divided the American continent into thirteen 
iamias: — 1. The Arctic. 2. Canadian. 3. North American table 
land. 4. Fauna of the North-west coast 5. Middle United States. 
6. Soirthem United States. 7. Califohriim. 8. Central American. 
9. BraaHstt. 10. Fanna of the Pampas. 11. Of the Cordilleras. 12. 
Perarian. 13. A Pktagonian. 

Tet» in. sB these subdivisions, he says, in reference to the American 
Indian, ** ihe most extensive investigation of their pecoUarties has led 
Dr. Morton to consider them as constitnting bnt a singto race, from the 
confines of the Esqaimo down to the sonthemmost extremity of the 
continent f f and in this Agassiz coincides with him, remarking, at the 
same time, ^ &is race is divided into an infinite number of small tribes, 
presenting more or less diffisrence one from another." These tribes 
differ even less than the neighbouring Caucasians of Qermxoy, France, 
Italy, and Spain. Here then we have an American race, as proclaimed 
by Morton and Agassiz, (we not only coincide with Hiem in this but 
go farther,) spreading over twelve out of thirteen of hn American fanna, 
and here we have an American otter ranging over everj fkuna in the 
land. Does not this go to prove the truth of Pirofessor Agassiz^s de- 
claration in 1845, "whilst the lower animals are of distinct species in 
the different zoological provinces to which they belong ;*' (these pro- 
vinces must be infinitely enlarged to include hundreds of widely ex- 
tended species ;) " man, notwithstanding the diversity of his races, con- 
stitutes one only and the same species over all the surface of the globe T 

The glutton or wolverine (Gulo luscus) exists in the Arctic regions, 
as far to the north as men have travelled. Richardson traced it to 
Melville Island, lat 75^. On tffe Eastern continent it inhabits the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, occurring in Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, and Siberia, and in the forests of Poland and Couriand. In 
America it is found throughout the whole of the arctic circle. They 
were caught to the number of ten or twelve par day, by Capt Cart- 
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* Sitgresves expedition, p. 44. 

t Agafloz's Provinces of the Animal World, p« 69. 
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Wright, in Labrador. We have seen specimens procured at Newfound- 
land. It exists, according to Prof. Emmons, in the Hoosack Mountains, 
in Massachusetts, and we procured a specimen in Renssellaer County, N. 
^, It is found in Davis' Straits, and HJe^ been traced across the conti- 
tinent to the shores of the Pacific. It was obtained on the Russian 
Island of Alaska. It is found on the western coast of America, in 
Oregon, and on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, down to Utah,^ 
where it was recently found by Capt. Stansbury at Salt Lake.* This 
will cover three, if not four, of Professor Agassiz's realms. 

We will barely allude to the muskrat and the mink, both of which 
exist in the arctic regions in lat. 69° ; both extend through Canada 
and the whole of the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
They were seen by Stansbury at Utah, in the valley of Salt Lake,f 
affording evidence that they are not willing to be confined to the nar- 
row limits of Prof. Agassiz^s arctic fauna. 

Of the birds, Prof. A. has only selected the eider duck, whose migra- 
tions during winter seldom extend to the south of Boston or New- York. 
But why has he confined himself to this peculiar species ? Why did 
he not select as representatives of his arctic &mily the snow goose, the 
Canada crane, the golden plover, the red phalarope, and many others, 
that extend from the farthest nprth, j^hrough Canada and the United 
States, to the Pacific ocean on the west^ and to Mexico and the tropics 
on the south, and some of them to Patagonia? The snow goose and 
golden plover, are also common to both continents, and abound in Asia 
and Europe. In land-birds why did he not select the raven ? (Corvus 
corax.) This species was "" found in the most northern parts of the 
arctic regions," had its residence in the high cliflfe of "Fort Bowen," 
and ," approached the ships imbedded in the ice in- search of food." 
" During the winter they were frequently observed to have a white ring 
around the neck, caused by the accu^rnulated encrustments of the va- 
pour of their own breath, and giving them a very singular appear- 
ance."! This bird is also a permanent resident in Canada, and in all 
the States of the Union, except on the sea-board. We have seen it in 
the Mountains of Virginia and Georgia. According to Capt. Sitgreaves, 
^ It is abundant in Texas, New Mexico and California."] It is found 
in Oregon and the Russian settlements on our north-western continent. 
It exists, moreover, in Asia — is, besides, a common bird in all Europe. 
We believe Professor Agassiz has, somewhere, (we think in the Boston 
Journal of Nat. Hist.,) expressed a doubt of the identity of the Euro- 

X Zoology of Par. Voy., p. 62. | Sitgreaves* expedition, p. 8. 

Stansbury's expedition, p. 311. t Stansbury's expedition, 311, 313. 
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pean and American species of raven. If he will take the trouble to 
institute a comparison at the Academy of Natural Sciences, at Phila- 
delphia, where many specimens from both continents exist, we will ven- 
ture to predict that he will not find the difference of a feather or a shade* 
The views we here express are founded on a careful comparison of spe- 
cimens, both from Europe and America, they are also in accordance with 
those of Mr. Cassin, at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
one of the best ornithologists in America. The raven would have af- 
forded a fine example to prove how little dependence can be placed on 
arbitrary realms. This as well as hundreds of other species of birds and 
quadrupeds, like the wol^ otter, ermine, beaver, etc., are constituted like 
man, to brave all climates, and takes up its residence wherever it can 
find food to support it.* 

From the abundant materials that have accumulated on our hands, 
we will only select one more instance of a land bird, which takes up its 
residence in every portion of North and South America, and is every- 
where a permanent resident We refer to the great horned owl, (Bubo 
virginianus.) It is found inhabiting every one of Professor Agassiz^a 
thirteen American feunse. Whilst in London, we in company with Mr. 
Audubon, directed the attention of our friend. Sir John Richardson, to 
the specimen preserved in the Zoological Museum, which he had de- 
scribed under the name of Bubo articus. This led to a careful com- 
parison of many specimens from different parts of North and South 
America. He became so perfectly satisfied that he had described the 
common homed owl under a new name, that in our presence he altered 
the label, and inserted the name of Bubo virginianus. Our views on 
the wide diffusion of the horned owl over every degree of latitude, 
both iu North and South America, are also in accordance with those of 
Mr. Oassin.f Several species of owls and hawks are found throughout 
the whole of North and South America, as the sparrow hawk, (F. 
sparverius) pigeon hawk, (F. columbarius) whilst others, like the loDg 
eared owl (S. otus) and the short eared owl, (S. brachyotus) appear to 
be almost denizens of the world — the former ranging in our own coun- 
try {W)m Hudson's Bay to the West Indies — existing also in Europe, 
Asia and Afirica. 

The right whale has been selected among the mamalfan fishes by 
Prof. A. as* a representative of his arctic fauna. We are aware that 

^Some of the above facts were noticed io our first review. Id order to present 
the whole snljeet together, we have embodied them here, 
t Casern's lUiistratioas of Bird^ etc* Synopiif No. 5. 
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there are maoy species of whale. Gray, of the British Mnseum, has 
described several species under different genera^ The geographical 
range of the right whale, as well as that of the sperniaoeti whale, have, 
however, been carefuUj studiedw Lieat. Maury was induced for a special 
purpose to institute the necessary inquirito to ascertain the localities 
where these two species of whale had been observed. The right wliale 
is well known by mariners, and more especially by whalers who are 
eng^ed in its capture. It is easily distinguished, even at a distance, 
from other species by its peculiar manner of blowing, and when cap- 
tured cannot b6 mistaken. His inquiries were answered in due time, 
and the results ^* compiled from materials in the bureau of brdbance 
and hydrography," are now published in several interesting charts.^ 
From these diarta it will be seen that t^e right whale abounds in the 
seas al(»ig the ices of both the artic and antartic continents. It has been 
captured, although sparingly, within the tropics — i» abundant in both 
the Atlantic and Pmsific oceans — is a oosteopdite, claiming like man a 
right to navigate all die seas of the world. Whilst Pit>f. A. restricts 
the right whale to tlie north pole, and produces it as a typical species 
characterizing his arctic realm, we, on the other hand, propose it as one 
among hundre<k of oUiers which would go to estabHsb the truUi of the* 
doctrine, that i^ilst many species of the lower animals and plants are 
found in provinces more or less restricted, there are o^n in every de- 
partment of nature whose realm is the worid. 

The only example Prof, A. has given of plants dtaracterising his arcUo 
realm, is the reindeer moss, (Cenomyce rangiferina,) and in this he was 
peculiarly unfortunate. It is/ admitted tliat it exists within th^ arctic 
circle, but it is not the less true tliat it extends over the whole di the 
north of Asia and the north of Europe. We ]imre met it in England 
and Scotland. It is described l^ Hooker and other Emropeail botanists. 
In America it- extends through at least 46<^ of latitude, being' found not 
only in the arctic regions, but in the CanadaB,.in Labrador, Noi^ Scotia^ 
and all the higher mountains oi the nor^m and midcBe States, down 
to the southern States. It was obtwbed by Capt Beachey near Eotse- 
bues sound,f and we have somewhere read, but cannot now refer 
to the author, that it extends over the higher parts of th» Rocky 
Mountains. We collected it on the mountains of Yirginia, and Mr^ 
Henry W . Bavenel, an excellent botanist, has recently feund it in South 

• Whale chart of the world 1^ M. X. M«ury^ IiJj.D.> tMi9U U, S. Navy, Ke. 1 
to A, teries F. 

t BoUny of Capt Beachey't voyage, p. 134. 
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Carolina.^ There are many other plants that exist in the arctic circle, 
that are by no means exclusively confined to those regions. Any bota- 
nist who will take the trouble to compare the botanical appendices made 
by Hooker, of the plants collected in the polar regions by Parry and 
his associates,! by Richardson in his late arctic expedition,! the botany 
of California in Capt. Beachey's voyage,§ and the botany of Lake Supe- 
rior, by Whitney,! with the works of Gray <fc Torrey, Nuttall & Elliott, 
will easily perceive how large a catalogue may be made of species ef 
plants that not only exist in the arctic regions, but extend through many 
degrees of latitude, into the temperate regions of both continents. We 
will only instance ranunculus lapponicus, cardamine bellidifolia, draba 
hirta, arenaria rubella, A. pumilio, stellaria humifusa, saxifraga opposi- 
tifolia, S. stellaris, S. tricuspidata, potentilla anserina, epilobium latifbi- 
lium, leontodon palustre^ pyrola rotundifolia, vaocinium uliginosum, 
azelea procumbens, empetrum nigrum, polygonum viparum, salix reti- 
culata — an immense number of carices, thirty-six species of the latter 
are also found in Europe and forty-five in the United States, as well as 
many cryptogamous plants. All of these exist not only in the 
artic realm, but extend through the United States to Carolina, 
and some of them to Texas. We have collected the pyrola rotundifolia, 
one of Capt. Parry's pdar species, on the mountains of Georgia. 

We trust we have now succeeded in proving, from abundant and un- 
deniable facts, that Prof. Agassiz'« arctic realm, as far as relates to the 
quadrupeds, birds, plants and insects, (the latter we have noticed in 
another place in this article,) is incorrect; that a selection has been 
made of some species, whilst many others that are equally entitled to 
hold a seat in the arctic realm, and were calculated, if he had fiEurly 
admitted them, to invalidate his boundary lines, and not only render 
his theory nugatory, but greatly strengthen the arguments of those who 
believe in the unity of origin in the whole human family. We have 
entered on an examination of this part of Prof. Agassiz's sketch very 
fully, and viewed it in all its details, since his arctic realm presented the 
greatest apparent difficulties, and since what we have said of one will 

* The medical poisonous and dietetic properties of the cryptogamic plants, by 
Francis Peyre Porcber^ M, D., p. 271. 

t Geology, xoology and botany of Parry's second yayage,by Hooker, p . l-Il . 

t Richardson's ate tic expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, p. 408-469. 

^ Botany of Capt. ^chey's .voyage, p. 1X1-166. 

11 Report on the geology and botany of Lake Superior, by Foster <fe Whitney, p. 
369-381. 
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apply much more forcibly to all bis otber '* natural provinces of tbe 
animal world." 

Seeing tben that the existence of a selected number of animals and 
plants in an artificial zoological province, which province contains many 
species that have a much wider range, afibrds not the shadow of an 
argument that the human beings existing in the same province, must 
necessarily be distinct species, we proceed to an exaipination of his 
arctic man at the head of his tableau of this realm. 

We cannot avoid in the very beginning of this examination, to object 
most strenuously against Prof. Agass^z's typical figure of his esquimo 
man. It is placed on a line with the mongul, evidently to impress his 
readers with an idea of the wide difference between these two forms of 
men, which in nature are but slightly varied. The portrait, if the 
copy be correct, must have been selected from the ugliest specimen of 
Esquimo humanity, that could have been chosen by the painter, to 
degrade and bestialize the tribe. If in professing to give a delineation 
of the countenances of the people of any city in our union, the painter 
should present the world with the portraits of a hideous old man and 
a crone of an old woman as typical representatives of its inhabitants, 
the offended party would have some cause to complain that they had . 
not been fairly represented. They would urge, that in the same city 
were found large numbers of individuals, possessing better forms and 
finer features than those selected from among the deformed and ugly. 
So in the present case, as the world is in possession of portraits of the 
Esquimo that present a far more human appearance than that which 
has been presented, it would have been in the spirit of fairness, if some 
other Esquimo face, less hairy and less hideous, had been selected. We 
have not seen the original figure from Franklin's expedition, from which, 
this professes to be a copy, but wfe possess several others, taken from 
living natural Esquimos, that in comparison with this figure, could not 
be recognized as belonging to the same tribe or variety of men. In 
Colonel Hamilton Smith's work on the natural history of the human 
species,^ we have two portraits on the same plate, the one represented 
as an Esquimo of Prince Regent's Bay, the other an Esquimo woman. 
The man has a slight beard, with a mongul physiognomy, not very 
characteristic, and is by no means ill looking. The features of the wo- 
man are mild, thoughtful, and on the whole, rather pretty. Martin has 
given us a portrait of an Esquimo,f possessing the same scanty beard, 

* Nataral history of the haman species, by Colooe! Hamilton Smith, plate 31. 
t Martin's natural history of man and the monkey, p. 278. 
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with Bmall eyes, slightly oblique, with an oval face, which altbmigh ex- 
hibiting some marks of dullness, is far from being homely. LaUiam 
has given us a portrait of a Samoyde,* another tribe 6f Prof. A.'s arctic 
family, that is altogether destitute of a beard, poesessing a full, broad 
face, a depressed forehead and rather broad nose^ without any appear- 
ance of oblique eyes, reminding us forcibly of some taoitum, middle 
aged American Indians that we have seen. The same author has also 
presented us with the porU'ait of a Samoyede,f with the following des- 
cription : ^ The hair is long, coarse and black ; face ^road sead flat ; 
eyes long, narrow and oblique ; nose depressed ; the mouth large ; the 
beard of the male scanty ; the complexion dusky brown.'^ In none of 
these portraits is there one-half as much beard as in the figure given us 
in Prof. Agassiz's type of his arctic man. If a succession of charaoteor- 
istic figures had been given of the tribes within the arctic circle, and 
the same number of characteristic monguls of several tribes, theif ^- 
ternity would have been detected at a glance. 

And here we are prepared to meet our friend Prof. Agassiz with a 
few arguments, which press themselves irresistibly upon us at this very 
point He bas rather too positively conjectured that his arctic man had 
been created in the snow clad, cold and dreary climate in which he now 
resides — that he was an autochthon there, and that his progenitors never 
possessed a southern home. We contend this to be an utter impossi- 
bility from the organization of the Esquimo or any other variety of 
man — the artificial means by which he must supply himself with food, 
clothing and a shelter, and the intensity of cold against which he must 
necessarily be protected. 

The accounts given us by all our northern voyagers and travellers, of 
the intensity of cold in the arctic regions, are most appalling. The his- 
tory of the sufl^rings encountered b^ officers and crews from the effects 
of cold in the various expeditions sent out to discover a north-west pas- 
sage, and the disasters that befel the parties that penetrated by the land 
route, to the polar sea, from Hearne down to Sir John Richardson, 
Dease, Simpson, and Eae, etc., are familiar to tiiose who are in the 
habit of reading on these subjects. The arctic snows cover what the 
wolves and wolverines have left of the bones, not only of Sir John 
Franklin and his party, but of some of the most energedc, enterprising, 
fearless and devoted men, of whom history has left us any record; and 
the epd is not yet ; tiie sequal of this sad story of heroism, deprivation 

• The varieties of man by ;G. Latham, F.R.S.« p. 268. 

t Martia's natural history of man and monkey, p. 377, fig. 212. 
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and death by starvation or cold, remains to be written. The officers 
and crew of the North Star, the arctic ship, on their return to Sheer- 
ness, reported that they had encountered two winters of three months 
each, of dartness, with the thermometer 66** below zero, or 88 degrees 
below the freezing point. Even ** at York Fort, two degrees south of 
Churchhill, the thermometer, in January, has been 60® below zero. In^ 
rooms at the factory, where a fire is perpetually kept up, brandy freeze^ 
into a solid substance ; the rivers and lakes, ten or twelve feet deep, are 
frozen to the bottom, and the Hudson's bay company's European ser- 
vants are obliged to observe the greatest caution against the effects of 
cold air, which is frequently filled vnth small particles of angular ice, 
and driven by the wind against the face or hands, raises the skin in 
white blisters, which break out in thin, watery issues. As soon as a 
room is thoroughly healed or the embers burnt down, the top of the 
chimney is closed, so as ta exclude the air, yet the walls of the apart" 
ments are found covered with ice, two or three inches thick." The 
Europeans, in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, and the use of a large quantity of woolens and 
furs, are frequently frost bitten, and many of the natives fall victims to 
the severity of the climate^''* This is said of a climate in 67o of lati- 
tude, and is, therefore, ten degrees to the south of the arctic circle, and 
of the residence of the Esquimos. Sir John Richardson informs us that 
'^ six weeks of summer is all that can be reckoned upon."f Here we 
have a climate giving to its inhabitants 320 days in a year of winter, 
and only 46 of summer, they have three months of total darkness, and 
several others, in which glimpses of the sun are only given for a brief 
hour or two, in each 24 hours. 

The labors and toils to which the Esquimo and all the polar fa^lilies 
are exposed, in supporting life, may be learned from the minute ac- 
counts which has been given us by Sir John Eichardsoft in 1852, the 
last writer who has enlightened us on the history of this singular 
people. 

Speaking of their houses, he says : " The houses are framed strongly 

.of drift timber, are covered thickly with earth, and are used only in 

winter. They have no windows and are entered by a low side door, 

or, when they stand in situations where the drifb snow lies deep, by a 

trap door in the roof. The floor is laid with timba', and they have no 

* The Hudson's Bay Territories and Vancouvre*8 Island, etc., by R. M. Mir- 
tin, 1049. 
t Ridiardson's Arctie Expedition in seareh of Sir John FrankHn, p. 181. 
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fire places, but a stone placed in the centre serves for a support to the 
lamp, bj which the little cooking that is required is performed." 
" When the villagers of the estuary of the Mackenzie, or of Cape Bath- 
urst are fortunate enough to kill one or more whales, they revel in 
greasy abundance during the dark months, and the ponds and the soil 
around are saturated with the oil that escapes." 

'* In March, the seals have their young, and soon afterward they be- 
come the principal objects of chase to the Esquimos, who greatly es- 
teem their dark and unsightly flesh, reckoning it as choice food. The 
seal being a warm blooded animal, respiring air, requires a breathing 
hole in the ice, which it has the power of keeping open in the severest 
frosts, by constant gnawing. It is a watchful creature, with acute senses 
of sight and hearing, but it is no match for the Esquimo hunter, who has 
carefully studied all its habits from his infancy. As the days lengthen 
the villages are emptied of their inhabitants, 'who move seaward on the 
ice to the seal hunt Then comes into use a marvellous system of ar- 
chitecture, unknown among the rest of the American nations. The 
fine, pure snow has by that time acquired, under the action of strong 
winds and hard frosts, sufficient coherence to form an admirable light 
building material, with which the Esquimo master mason erects most 
comfortable dome-shaped houses. A circle is first traced on the smooth 
surfece of the. snow, and the slabs for raising the walls are cut from 
within, so as to clear a space down to the ice, which is to form the floor 
of the dwelling, and whose evenness was previously ascertained by prob- 
ing. The slabs requisite to complete the dome, after the interior of the 
circle is exhausted, are cut from some neighboring spot Each slab is 
neatly fitted to its place by running a flenching knife along the joint,, 
when it instantly freezes to the wall; the cold atmosphere forming a 
most excellent cement. Crevices are plugged up and the seams accu- 
rately closed by throwing a few shovelfuls of loose snow over the fabric. 
Two men generally work together in raising a house, and the one who 
is stationed within cuts a low door and creeps out when his task is over.*^ 
A minute account is now given of the store houses, kitchens and other 
necessary buildings, which complete this spring glass house of the Es- 
quimo. 

^* The success of the seal hunt depends much on the state of the ice, 
and should it fail, great misery results ; the spring being, in fact, the 
time of the year, in which the central Esquimos incur the greatest risk 
of famine." 

*' The Esquimo8,wintering on the coast, are in darkness at mid-winter ; 
the rein-deer and musk oxen have then retreated into the Tinne lands. 
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and fish caniiot, at that season, be procured in their waters ; life, there- 
fore, can only be maintained in an Esquimo winter^ by stores provided in 
summer,^^ 

" The dress of Uie two sexes are mnch alike, the outer shirt or jacket 
having a pointed skirt before and behind, those of the females being 
merely a little longer. I suspect that the long skirts of the Esquimos 
have given origin to the fabulous account of men with tails, thought 
bj the Eolushes of the Pacific coast to inhabit the interior, in the di- 
rection of Mackenzie's river.* 

" The Esquimo boots are peculiar to the nation, being made of seal- 
skin, so closely sewed as to be water tight, and coming up to the 
hips, like those used by fishermen in our land. The Chepewyans and 
Crees manu&eture no leather that resists water ; the deer skin dressed 
by them is like shammy, absorbs water like a sponge, and hardens and 
spoils in drying. NeiUier have these Indians boots, but merely shoes 
or moccassins with soft tops that wrap round the ankle, and are uncon- 
nected with the leggins or trowsers. 

^ The Esquimos show much skill in the preparation of whal^^seal and 
deer skins, usmg the first for thongs and lines employed in Uie capture 
of sea-beasts, also as harness for dog-sledges, soles for boots and other 
purposes where strength and durability are required. 

'* Their skin kai-yaks and u-mi-aks are also peculiar to the nation, 
and can be formed only by a people who dress hides so as to be water- 
proof. The kai-aks are impelled by a double-bladed paddle, used with 
or without a central rest, and the u mi-aks with oars. Neither of which 
are employed by the island Indians, except where they have been adopt- 
ed from Europeans. The use of a light water-proof, outer dress, form- 
ed of the intestines of the whale, and secured to a ledge round the 
aperture of the kia-yak so as perfectly to exclude the water in a stormy 
sea, is also an Esquimo invention ; and the address which is acquired in 
the management of the light, swift, but unstable kai-yak, contributes to 
the education of a race of fearless seameo.f " 

In regard to the climate inhabited by the Esquimos and other kin- 
dred tribes in the Arctic, it may be characterized as a land of perpetual 
frosts, hence its inhabitants to use the accurate and expressive language 
of Agassiz, '^ are entirely dependent upon animal food for their suste- 

* This idle story has rather more truth to support it, than the ridiculous hoax 
about the " Niam — idtanB," who are represented as haying tails from one to two 
inches in length— eating human flesh without cooking, and despising all*clothing. 

f Richardson's Arctic Expedition, pp. 206, 212. 
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nance, no fimnaceous grakis, no nutritkms tuberoles, no juiey fruits 
giDwing under those inhospitable latitudes.'' 

We have entered into these minutae, in regard to the climate and 
mode of life in the Arctic re^ns, in order to prepare our readers for 
the inquiry, whether it is in the range of possibility— without a suc- 
cession of miracles, such as we have no right to look for, save the mhra- 
cle of man's first creation — for the Arctic man, had he been created 
there, to have survived a single winter, or «ven a single month ? We 
all admit the doctrine which is in accordance not only with reason, but 
with revelation, that the Creator formed man as an adult, possessing the 
vigour of health, and all the powers of a mature mind ; we are fiir- 
ther willing, in order to aid in this discussion, to give Prof. Agassiz the 
full benefit of his new and very objectionable theory of man's having 
been created not as a single pair, but in groups every where on the 
earth. Nor will we stop to inquire whether this would not be a need- 
less multiplication of mirades, since we may learn from the increase of 
our horses, homed cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, pigeons, Ac, that tJi^ 
were the products of a few imported pairs, which in little more than 
two hundred years, have stocked all North and South America, not- 
withstanding the annual slaughter of millions, all of which could have 
been effected by a single pair of each, provided a little longer period 
had been given for their multiplication. Admitting, however, that the 
Creator had suddenly cast a group of Esquimo men and women on the 
shores of the Arctic sea — that this miraculous creation occurred in sum- 
mer — the most favourable period of the year for them to lay in a store, 
and make provision for the awful desolating winter that would tread 
on the heels of a short summer of six week's duration — that would drive 
the musk ox and the reindeer beyond their reach — that would cover the 
sea around them with ice to the depth of ten or twelve feet I What 
possible mode could be adopted by these poor Autochthons, to meet 
the perils by which they were surrounded ? There were ** no ferina- 
ceous grains, no nutritious tubercles, no juicy fruits growing under 
these inhospitable latitudes ; " hence, ^ they were entirely dependent 
upon animal food for thehr sustenance." How was this animal food to 
be obtained ? Even at the present day, with all the advantages which 
have been deriVed from ages of experience, transmitted from generation 
to generation ; with bows and arrows to slay the musk ox and reindeer ; 
with hw-poons for the whale ; and speais for the seal ; with houses al- 
ready erected, and clothing manufectured : we are told that if the tribe 
has*been improvident, or the seal fails to make his appearance at the 
mouth of his hole in the ice, or no whale is a^tured, or driven ashore, 
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to supply Lis lamp, so essential to afford him' warmth and light, ^e 
inhabitants of whole Tillages perish from cold and famine. What 
would be the process by which these wretched beings could be furnished 
with ^* animal food ?" If they had been created with a dense woolly 
coat of warm furs Kke the Polar bear, the mask ox and the reindeer, 
we can readily conceive that they were at home, with suitable covering 
on their backs, and a supply of food all around them. But the poor 
Esquimo was created naked ; he has infioitely less hair on the body than 
any of the Caucasian variety. lie must be clothed. There are no 
£g-leaves, or any other leaves or bark of trees around him, out of which 
he could manufacture a garment to shield him from the approaching 
cold. The sldns with which he is to supply himself with clothes, are 
still on the backs of the seals and the reindeer. Bows and arrows, har- 
poons, spears, hooks and lines, which now constitute the wealth of the 
Esquimo, and lure handed down from father to son as a rich legacy, have 
not yet been manufactured. The peculiar style of building and the 
constructing of lamps, to protect the body from cold 89^ below the 
freezing p(»nt, which, like other improvements, must have been acquired 
hy the slow process of years of invention, had not yet been discovered. 
How c^ this naked helpless man, without food or clothing, and without 
the implements for procuring either be prepared to meet the rigours of the 
cold dark winter, or to satisfy the cravings of hunger ? We are not 
warranted from what we know of the dealings of the Creator towards 
the human family, on whom he has bestowed the gift of reason and in- 
telligence, to enable him to {Hrocure the necessaries of life, in supposing 
that he created not only the Esquimo, but the skins with which he might 
at once clothe himself — the hooks and lines, the arrows, spears and har- 
poon, and taught him the use of them, whioh at present requires practice 
from youth to the age of maturity. Without the benefit of these and other 
miracles, we contend that the Esquimo, whether created in a single pair, 
or in groups, could not have survived a single month. 

We can easily conceive how, without a miracle, the first created pair, 
if their lot had been cast in a warm climate, could have lived and mul- 
tiplied without the fear of hunger or any apprehension of the cold of 
winter. It must be admitted that they were created naked, but cloth- 
ing was not essentia],^and if they needed it, the materials from which it 
might be constructed were at hand. The firuits and vegetables, more 
dian sufficient to satisfy all the wants of nature, were within their reach. 
Millions of our race are thus fed and clothed in tropical countries, with- 
out labour or care at this day. When men began to crowd each other, 
or interfered with each others interests, there must have been many 
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Tfho obeyed their resUeis desires and by degrees migrated farther, car- 
rjriDg aloDg with them beyond the tropics their past experience, their 
industry and enterprise, to enable them to meet the exigencies of liieir 
new situations. They spread out still more in proportion as they were 
stimulated by past successes. Adapting themselves to their new situa- 
tions, and inventing or adopting new implements for the chase, agricul- 
ture, drc, they acquire a habit of self dependence. The love of novelty, 
the promptings of ambition, the thirst for riches, the horrors of war or 
the dread of persecution, the knowledge of navigation and the improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, caused the human family in the progress 
of ages and centuries, to overspread the whole earth-^a kind providence 
adapting their constitutions to the new situations which they had se- 
lected as their Lome. 

We several years since published our views on the impossibility that 
the birthplace of man could have been in a cold clioiate. We were 
not then aware that the same view had about the same time been taken 
by Dr. Pickering, one of the most reliable naturalists in our country, 
who after a personal examination of nearly all the varieties of man, came 
to the following conclusion : ** Man then does not belong to the cold 
and variable climates ; his original birth-place has been in a region of 
perpetual summer, where the unprotected skin bears without suffer- 
ing the slight fluctuations of temperature. He is in fact a production 
of the tropics ; and there has been a time when the human family had 
not strayed beyond these geographical limits." * 

There is yet another point connected with the carnivorous habits of 
the Esquimo, that should not be overlooked in this discussion. 

In all species of animals, the shape of the teeth is adapted to the 
kind of food, on which they subsist. This can be best illustrated by a 
quotation from an admirable chapter on comparative physiology. 

'^ The harmony of organs is illustrated, in a most striking manner, by 
the study of the teeth of the mammals, and especially of their molar 
teeth. So constantly do they correspond with the structure of the other 
parts of the body, that a single molar is sufficient not only to indicate 
the mode of life of the animal from which it was obtained, and to show 
whether it fed on flesh or vegetables, but also to determine the partic- 
ular group to which it belongs. Thus these be^^ts of prey which feed 
on insects, and which on that account have been called insectivora, such 
as the moles and bats, have the molars terminated by several sharp, 

* The racee of mea and their geographical distributioo, by Oharles Pickering, M. 
D.,p.302. 
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conical points, so arranged that the elevation of one tooth fit exactly 
into the depressions of the tooth opposite to it In the true carnivora 
on the contrary, the molars are compressed laterally, so as to produce a 
sharp, cutting edge ; and they shut by the side of each other, like the 
blades of scissors, thereby dividing the food with great facility. 

" The same adaptation is observed in the teeth of herbivorous ani- 
mals. Those which chew the cud, (ruminants,) many of the thick 
skinned animals (pachydermata,) like the elephants and some of the 
gnawers, (rodentia,) have the summits of the molars flat, like millstones, 
for grinding the grass and leaves on which they subsist. 

*^ Finally, the omnivora, those which feed on both flesh and fruit, like 
man and the monkey, have the molars terminating in several ronnded 
tubercles, being thus adapted to the mixed nature of their fpod." * 

If then the men of the arctic redm are altogether carnivorous — if 
" they are entirely dependent on animal food for their sustenance," how 
has it occurred that the arctic man was not, in accordance with the 
laws of nature in every other species, provided with teetii> whose pecu- 
liar structure would characterize the kind of food on which he was des- 
tined exclusively to subsist ? If the arctic man is a peculiar species, 
created fur that realm alone, aT)d destined to live only on flesh, why 
was he furnished with teeth that belong exclusively to omnivorous ani- 
mals ? — why, in accordance with his nature, was he not brought into 
the world with large and sharp canines^ like the wolf, the fox or the 
cat, and why were not *^ the molars compressed laterally, so as to pro- 
duce a sharp cutting edge, like the blades of scissors, thereby dividing 
the food with great facility T 

In examining the teeth of the Esquimo, we find not a shade of dififer- 
ence between them and all other varieties of men, who are of omnivo- 
rous habits. Dr. Morton has given us four figures of skulls containing 
several teeth, which he designates by the name of Mongol Americans 
or Esquimo. f Pritchard has a drawing of an Equismo skull with 
perfect teeUi, from an original in the Bristol Museum.^ A copy of this 
is also found in Latham.§ Martin has presented us with the figure of 
the skull of an Esquimo with teeth, which exists in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. | Their teeth are precisely similar to 

* Prineiples of 2oology, by Agassis and Gould, p. 82-3. 
t Morton's crania, p. 293, plate 70. 

I Pritcliard's researches into the physical hist, of man, vol. 1, frontis pieoe. 
§ Latham's varieties of men, p. 6. 

II Martini natural history of the man aiul monkey, p. 273, fig. 21C« 
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those of every other variety among all the tribes of men, with '* moliam 
terminating in several rounded tubercles, being thus adapted tx> the 
mixed nature of their food." If then the Esquimo was an Autochthon 
) of the arctic regions, might we not arraign providence for not adapting 
his teeth to the kind of food on which alone througJi every generation, 
he was destined to live ? On the other hand, the doctrine we advocate 
that man with all his varieties is of one species and one origin all over 
the world, would obviate all the objections which might be urged, from 
the fact that in regions destitute of fruits, vegetables and griBns, he 
lives on animal food alone ; in another, exclusively on fruits and veget- 
ables, whilst in most cases he obeys the promptings of nature, and 
feeds on a mixed vegetable, farinaceous, and animal diet. I^ however, 
we draw a spedfie distinction between the Esquimo and other men, ^e 
give him a set of teeth to which, from his carnivorous habits he is not, 
by nature entitled. 

We trust w« have • satisfactorily shown the utter impossibility that 
the arctic regions could have been the original birth-plaee of the Esqui* 
mo or aay of his kindred tribes. It then remains for us to point out 
those links that bind him to the great chain of nations, and enable us 
to recognise and admit him, not as a distinct species, but as one among 
the many varieties of the human family. 

Fortunately ios us, our labours under this head are considerably ks^ 
sened in consequence of the published works of Dr. Morton, and the 
admissions of Agassiz himself. 

Dr. Morton says of the polar family : ^This nngular race is exclu* 
slvely seen on the noVthern skirts of the continent of Europe, Asia and 
America. They are of short stature, of clumsy proportions, with large 
heads and short necks.. They have the flat faces smd small noses of the 
mongol-tartarsy with s<Hne oUiquity \i^ the position of the eyes. Their 
cdour is browiiy lighter or darker,. <Ssc." 

He includes under the polar ^rnily, '^ the Laplanders,*^ at the north- 
western extremity of Europe, '^the Ostiaks,'* ^the Samoyedes," *' the 
Tui^uaians,'' *' the Yakagixres," "^ the Eamschatkans," "^ the Koreake," 
'^ the Tdiukches," ^ the Kureleans^ who inhabit the ELurile^ Islands, 
which stretch from the Peninsuls of Eanaschatka almost to Japan.** 
Crossing to the American continent, we find the polar race composed of 
the Esquimo and Greenlanders, who are both generally included in 
the former name, an Algonkin word, signifyii^ ^ eaters of raw flesh." 
They are the sole inhabitants of the ahorea of tXl the seas, baya and 
islands of America, north of the sixtieth d^reft of nordi latitude (rom 
the eastern coast of Greedand in ling. 21^, to the i^railft of^ Behring in 
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long. 12l<^ wesL On the Aiiantio they are seen at Labrador, and as 
far 88 the alraitB of Belle- Isle and the Gulf of St. Lawrenoe. In the 
west they extend along the shores of the Pacific ocean southward, as 
far as Mount St. Elias and Behring's Bay, embracing the Konage and 
some otht^r tribes, including the Islanders of Eadjack."* In his plate he 
gives some shulls mivked *'Mongul Aniericans ;" and in his preface to 
his map,f he delineated what he re^irds as his mongolian race. In 
Anoerioa, he includes all the northern natbns, down to the southern 
point of Greenland^ the northern part of Labrador to lat 5S<^, along 
that line westwardly across the American continent to Onalashka and 
Behring^S' Straits. In Aua, he includes all the polar nations, from 
Behring's Straits, through Eamschatka, Mongul-Tartary, Japan and 
China, to the Gulf of Siam, near the equinoctial line, under the head of 
mongolians. Agasaiz gives, nearly the same geographical rang^ to his 
arctic species, that Morton gives to his polar fomil/, but Aether con- 
nects it with the mongul or with the American Indian. Where such 
contradictory opinions are expressed, we are obliged to look for light to 
other sources. Fortunately we possess many authors who wrote from 
personal observatioii, and whose opinions from their thorough knowledge 
on the subject, are entitled to the highest respect. 

Bhimenbaoh classed the polar family amongst the mongolians. — 
Pickering says : *^ I have followed Biumenbach in r^erring the Lap* 
landers to the mongolian race. Dr. B. E. Griffith has seen some of 
ihfiBe people, and he opusid^B them as differing physically from their 
neighbors on the south, and as appat>aohing as far as an opinion may 
be formed from desoriptioo, the EsqmoK)*. They appear to be con- 
necbsd with the Siberian monguls, through the Sameoides." X Again 
he says : ** The arctic regions seem exclusively poBsessed h^ the mon- 
golian race ; which besides is diffused througb a greater variety of cli- 
mate than any other, and over a far larg^ area. Thia comprises about 
one half of Asia, and with a slight exoeption all aboriginal America, or 
miore than two^^ths of the land surfoee of the habitable globe. Not- 
withstanding the recent encroachments, the greater portion of the Amer« 
icw continent is still inhabited by mongolian tribes ; and while*some 
of them wandef towards ihe northi farther t^um civilized man has 
hii^rto beea able to fidlow, others are still the neacest^dwditfa to the 
sottthern pole^" § Sir John Bicbardsan^ who paid sevend visits to the 

* Morton's crania Americana, pp. 60, 68, platQ 70. 
t Mortoo's crania Americana preface, p. 6w 
t The racte of man, by Charles Pickering, M.D^ p. 50. 
§ Idem, p. 16. 
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Esquimos, has ddvoted several chapters in descriptions of the forms and 
habits of the Esquimo and other hyperborean nations, clearly refers their 
origin to the northern Asiatic monguls. He says : *' It is probable 
that on further investigation, the reindeer — ^Tchukche will be found to 
be the connecting link between the Asiatic and American mongoli- 
dae." * In Martin's natural history, the Esquimo and all the hyperbo- 
rean families are referred to the mongolidae. f In the recent admirable 
work of Latham, I the subject of the origin of the Esquimos, and their 
connexion with the other American races is fully discussed. We ex- 
tract a few sentences from his book in reference to this subject. 

Speaking of the Esquimo, he says : ^^ It inhabits not only Greenland 
and Labrador, but also the northwestern parts of Russian America. — 
It is found on the American side of Behring's Straits, and it is found 
on the Asiatic side aldo ; so that the Esquimo is the only family common 
to the old and new world." 

*' Physically, the Esquimo is a mongul and Asiatic ; philologically^he 
is American, at least in respect to the principles on which his speech is 
constructed." 

He represents the Esquimos of the Atlantic as easily distinguished 
from the tribes of the American aborigines, but .shows that on the Bus- 
sian American side the two varieties become gradually blended. The 
same views are expressed by Dr. Pickering, Sir John Richardson, and 
others. 

Thus it is seen that a host of the most intelligent ^thnologiste, dififer 
widely from Prof. A. in his conjectures that the polar variety of man 
was created at the poles ; on the contrary, they all derive his origin 
either from the northeast, through west Greenland, or from the north- 
west, from Asia, through Behring's Straits^ or the chain of the Eleutean 
Islands to the American coast. 

Since then the whole polar family is admitted, by our best ethnolo- 
gists, to belong to one or the other of the families of the Mongolidae ; 
we can easily account for those diifferences in physical structure, which 
exist between the Esquimos and the other American Indians. The polar 
families, although presenting the same mongul type, differ widely from 
each other in their skulls and physiognomy. The Laplaoders, the 
Samoy.edes,Thuktches, in the north of Asia, and the Esquimos, in Ame- 
rica, although acknowledged as branches of the same family, have been 

* Richardson's arctic expedition, p. 222. 
2t Martin's natural history of man and monkey, p. 220. 
X Latham on the varieties ef man, p. 286-8. 
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separately described. The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartars, the Ton- 
gousians, the Korians, etc., are all IVfongolmns — some of these tribes 
differ as greatly from each other as do the Esquimosifrom the American 
Indian. If then, the Esquimo is derived from one branch of this mongul 
family, and the American Indian from another, and therefore some pe- 
culiarities in structure are found in each, H by no means follows that 
they are different species. Those who will take the trouble to read the 
various works now extant, on the varieties of men all over the world, at 
the head of which Pritchard stands, on an unapproached eminence, 
will plainly perceive, by what links the various nations of the world are 
bound to each other in the chain of a common brotherhood. Nor must 
the poor Esquimo be d^raded below the level of a man — or deluded 
from our sympathies on aecount of his unfortunate lot. He is very far 
from being sunk to the lowest scale of savage degradation. Baer,^ 
who gave a full vocabulary of the Esquimo iangu2^;e, Captain Washing- 
ton, who drew up a vocabulary which was published by the Admiralty, 
for the use of the searching expeditions, and Sir John Richardson, who 
gave the vocabulary of the dialects spoken by the Behring*s Sea and 
Labrador Esquimos, have shown that they possess a language, soft and 
expressive. The Esquimo is expert in the chase and in fishing. He is 
provident in kying up a store of dried fish, venison, or the flesh of 
whales, to supply him with food during his long and dreary winter. He 
stores away in bladders, the oil which is to supply his lamp and afford 
him warmth and heat, and, following his tastes, he drinks whale oil in 
preference to whiskey. He is skilful in sewing his garments with thread 
made of the tendons of the animals he had previously circumvented . 
These clothes, in winter, consist of the skins of seals, and in the summer 
of the intestines of the whale. He is ingenioas in capturing the white 
fox and sable, in traps. His patience and strategy enable him to out 
wit the natural shyness of the seal. He is brave — he arms himself with 
harpoons and boldly pushes out to sea in a tiny boat. His harpoons 
are manufactured out of bone and flint — to each is attached a line which 
is terminated by an inflated bladder, with these harpoons he fearlessly 
attacks the whale. He plunges spear after spear into his back — the 
huge monster dives, but the floating bladders compel him to rise above 
the surface sooner than he would otherwise have do^e ; at length he 
becomes exhausted, and the huge leviathan of the deep surrenders him- 
self to his conqueror. 

* Baer, Bt&tisticbe und ethnographisohe Nachrichten aber die Russichea Besit- 
znngen an derNord west KOate von Amerika. St. Petersburg, 1839. 
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By the aid of pious Danish missiooarieR, oonsiddrable numbera have 
been converted to Christianity. In 1808, a fourth mission was established^ 
under very encouraging prospects. It is stated in the report of these 
missionary labours, " that since the introduction of Christianity among^ 
these people, they have acquired habits of industry — ^thatthey bore their 
til any hardships with cheerfulness and content — ^that tiie more wealthy 
became charitable to the poor. That the national superstitions had 
everywhere disappeared. That the practice of sorcery was now almost un- 
known — that cruelty and licentiousness, with a whole train of attendant 
vices, have, through the influence of Christianity, given way to brotherly 
kindness, good order, decorum, and such a measure of civilization as is 
compatible with their peculiar circumstances. The mind of the Greenland* 
er has been cultivated and his heart softened and purified ; tbough his 
mode of life is still rude, and his habits greatly at variance with Euro- 
pean ideas of comfort and civilization.'*^ 

The Esquimo is, therefore^ possessed of mental faculties and of moral 
feelings, like other human beings. He is attached to his home and his 
family; His mind is capable of culture. H^ has a sense of account- 
ableness to a higher power. When the doctrines of salvation, which 
have been such a source of light, of consolation and of hope, to millions 
of our race, were carried to this poor benighted people, they heard the 
tidings with gladness, ancl their conversion produced Hie effects on 
their minds and lives that the same gospel had produced on those of* 
other, men. 

It has been broadly asserted by the opponents of the doctrine of the 
unity of the human race, that Christianity was only intended for the 
Caucasian variety of men^— that " their philanthropic efforts (to teach 
the religion of Christ) so far from producing good fruits to the dark 
races, in the n:min, do more harm than good.'^f The Esquimo does not 
belong to the Caucasian, but is usually ranked with the dark races, yet 
he, when an opportunity was afforded to him, profited by " these 
philanthropic eflforts." 

Let us now direct our attention to the other natural provinces of the 
animal world, as given by Prof. Agassiz. Having fully shown, from 
undeniable facts, that his attempt to prove the arctic man, a distinct 
species — by sketching an artificial zoological province, to which he has 
restricted a'few species, omitting even the mention ofthose whose wider 
geographical ranges would annihilate his whole theory — has been more 
than a failure, we proceed to take up the remainder of this already long 

* Historical sketches, p. 64. 

t Nott's two lectures on the biblical and phydcal history of man. 
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article, in showing that his views on these latter provinces are^eqnally ob- 
jectionable. To enter into details, under each provinoe,wbich we are fully 
prepared to do^ would be tedious to the reader and multiplying evi- 
dences which we think would be superfluous. Nevertbeless, we will 
present a few of these objectio^is, and leave our readers to judge for 
themselves, whether thwe are any more reasons for draiinng conclusions 
in favour of tbe plurality of races A^m the distribution of the animals in 
Hie seven other artificial realms, than there were for supposing from the 
evidence afforded, that the ardic man was a species distinct from all 
others. 

I. One objection to the mapping out '^ provinces of the animal world** 
and applying them ''to the different types of man** is that these pro- 
vinces are not " natund " but " artifidal ;" that a selection has been 
made of a few species whose range is not extensive, to the exclu- 
sion of some of the most prominent species, that are not restricted within 
these narrow boundaries. Hence, whilst some truths have been pre- 
sented, the most important ones, and such as are calculated to change 
the whole &ce of the argument, have been withheld. We do not wish 
to be understood as asserting that this defect in the selection of animals,, 
constituting these provinoes, was designed to deceive ; our sole object is^ 
to show tlMt it exists aod that nakiralists are bound to produce such. 
Cads from nature as will present the whole truth and expose the fallaciea 
of an erroneous and dangerous theory. 

We do not hazard the assertion lightly, without due reflection, or a 
careful examination of the whole dubject, when we confidently affirm, 
that in the distribution of his six following provinces, the same errors exist 
that are so prominent in the first His eighth and last province, Aus- 
tralia, being cat off from the rest of the world, and to which none but 
water birds could find their way, militates decidedly against his whole 
dieory. There he introduces us to a realm of pouched animt^, where 
not a single one of his characteristic species is found, that he has ranged 
in the other columns to indicate a realm, presided over by fnan. Yet 
he has placed a man there among the marsupials, and bearing not the 
image of a stranger, but the lineaments of the somewhat (kmiliar Afiri^ 
can. 

II. We have observed, that in all his provinces, the species of predatoiy 
animals that usually have the most extensive ranges, have been omit- 
ted ; th^ clumsy bear being the only exception, and even he refuse to 
recognize the narrow boundaries to which it was designed to restrict him. 
In the European reahn it would have been no greater act of justice than 
the next to the largest predatory animal in Europe is entitled to, if the 
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wolf bad been presented as one of tbe types. There is not a corner in 
those wide territories, in which he did not once spread terror among the an- 
imals and men around bim, and although driven from England and other 
thickly inhabited places, he still holds his ground in nearly all the large 
forests of Europe. But if this animal had been selected, he would have 
materially unsettled the boundary lines of these '* natural provinces of 
the animal world.'' Existing in China and Japan, he insists on bis 
claims as a member of Mongolian realm, and found among the Bamoiedes, 
he cannot be denied a fraternity with the Arctic family — thus certainly 
holding possession of three realms on the eastern continent. If he is 
ttlso admitted to be an American, as we have long contended, (for he 
crosses on the icQ where the two continents are nearly united, and there 
is no material difference in his form on either side) then he will also be 
found to have a residence in both of the realms (one of which is tre- 
mendously large) <hi the American continent. 

The Ermine abounds in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and is 
as much a resident of every part of Europe, as it is of Asia and 
America. Why was not this species given as a type of the Euro- 
peim realm ? It might have demolished his theoay, but it would have 
been in accordance with the true teachings of nature. In his European 
realm, tSe wild l>oar of the forest (Sus scroa) ought to have claimed 
his special attention as a type of that reaUn. He was formerly, and in 
many parts, is to this day a formidable animal of the chase. He is 
found in every comer of Europe, and where there are forests he still exists, 
as we have learned by personal observation. This animal was, and is 
certainly more generally diffused throughout Europe than bis diamois, 
ibex, or mountain 'sheep, which have never existed any where in Eu- 
rope, but on the peaks of their highest mountains, and hate not in any 
age been «een by one in ten thousand of its inhabitants. The vrild 
boar has, however, a most extensive range. Major C. Hamilton Smith 
says — '^ This species is found in the temperate regions of Europe and 
Asia, and we are also assured that it exists in Syria, India, and the 
northern part of Africa. There can be no doubt that this species is 
the root of our domestic hog."* It is then found to claim admission 
as a native subject of a considerable number of these " natural provin- 
ces" of the animal world ; which &ct proves that the wild boar has so wide 
a geographical distribution, as to cover the natural provinces ^issigned to 
three or four species of men. Nor do we conceive that his brown bear 
(Ursus aictos) is a very fortunate selection as a type of an exclusively 
European realm, since aeoording to Baron Guvier and If. C. Hamilton 

«^ Griffith's Animal Kingdom, vol. 3, p. 403. 
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Smith — " This animal inhabits the bfty mountains and great forests of 
Europe, and of a great part of Asia "* This covers the ground of his 
Arctic, European and Mongolian realms in the eastern continent; and 
if the opinions of Richardson f should be verified on 9 careful compari- 
son, that the brown bear on the Mackenzie river, is the same species 
as the brown bear of Europe, we would be required to allot to him the 
American realm, also as well as the American portion of the Arctic 
realm. We will just add, that his stag is said by C. Hamilton Smith, 
to inhabit Europe, Western Asia, Barbary and Corsica; this would 
place him in three of Prof. A.'s natural provinces, and even the ibex is 
far from being confined to his European realm. 

Prof. A. has formed two realms in Africa, and one in the East Indies. 
We inquire, what is the most formidable animal in Africa ? The king 
of beasts — the^lion naturally suggests itself. Why did he not intro- 
duce the lion as a prominent type among the animals of at least one 
of his African realms ? The lion, according to Ouvier, " was formerly 
scattered through the three parts of the old world." J It still exists in 
Africa, down to the Cape of Good Hope, and in the southern parts of 
Asia. § Thus the lion, according to a learned dissertation of Cuvier, 
formerly embraced five, and at this day includes four provinces, viz : the 
Hotentot, African, Mongolian and Malayan. Nor can we conceive 
why the jackal (Canis aureus) should have been excluded from all 
Prof. A.'s provinces, as he " inhabits the warm parts of Africa and 
Europe, and Southerh Asi;^." H We perceive he has placed the African 
elephant in his negro realm, and left his Hottentot realm without an 
elephant, whereas the African elephant is equally an inhabitant of 
both real ms. It formerly existed in the very vicinity of the Cape ; 
and the elephant hunters at this day set out on their hunting 
expeditions for the elephant, from the Cape of Good Hope. This one 
species of African elephant is thus found to occupy realms which re- 
quire to be peopled by two species of men ! Verily the elephant is a 
great traveller, and his neighbor of the human species who conquers 
him for his ivory, is a very Sloth in his movements. 

If we now direct our attention to the birds that exists in Asia, Afri- 
ca and Europe, we cannot fail to discover that these provinces of the 

* Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, translated by McMurtrie, vol. 1, p. 94. 

t Richardson's Arctic Expedition, p. 134, and Fauna. Boz. Am. p< 21. 

X Cuv. An. King., vol. 1, p. 114. ^ 

§ Consult C. Hamilton Smith in Griffith's Cuvier, Fischer's Mammalia, p. 197: 

I) Animal Kingdom, Synopsis by C. Hamilton Smith, p. 146. 
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animal world are entirely at fault, when applied to the ornithology of 
these artificifdly divided realms. All his provinces, with the exception 
of America and Australia, are on the same continent, or nearly conti- 
^ous islands. The sx^hi majority of all the birds of Europe, are not 
confined to the European realm. The hawks, the owh, the ducks, an 
immense number of warblers, sand-pipers, gulls, terns, <fec., spread 
over several of these realms — some over all — and not a few who are 
also found in America, and roam over all these provinces. Any one 
who will take the trouble to look at Gould's birds of Europe, and com- 
pare the species with those found in Asia and Africa, will be struck with 
the number of species, which, like those of America, have spread over 
thousands of 'miles, spurning all the artificial boundary lines invented 
by man, and proving how vain are the finest spun theories^ when com- 
pared with the undeniable facts which nature presents. The very stork 
retires from Europe to Africa, and there is said to rear a second brood ; 
even the little quail crosses the Mediterranean, to find a home in winter 
imder a more genial climate in Africa. 

in. We have been not a little perplexed with the object that was in- 
tended to i)e accomplished by arranging in eight opposite columns, first, a 
row of heads, then a row of skulls intending to show that there must 
be eight species of men, then a row of bears, if they can be found ; then 
come in succession the deer, antilope, goat, sheep, and bufialo. Could it 
eren be poved that none of the species were arbitrarily forced into 
these not ** natural," but artificial " provinces," it must be very evident 
from a mere inspection of this map, that the wise Creator has not work, 
ed on such narrow principles, but formed each animal to fulfil the pur- 
poses of its creation, compelling us amidst all our speculations and per- 
plexities to acknowledge this great truth — " for thy pleasure they are 
and were created*" • 

Whilst in the range devoted to the bears, not one of which can be 
said to be exclusively confined to the realm assigned to it, we are pre- 
sented with four bears, the remaining four realms, on the same line, 
has to be filled up with a hyena, two large monkeys, and an opossum. 
On the fourth line, devoted to the deer, he gives us under the eight pro- 
vinces ihree deer, learing the remaining five provinces to be supplied by 
two elephants, a zebra, a walrus, and an ant-eater. The fifth line, con- 
taining the antilopes, presents us with three antilopes, one deer to sup- 
ply its place in the arctic realm, three rhinoceros, and these not geo- 
graphically correct, and a rabbit. The sixth line, in which the goats 
are to play a conspicuous part, furnishes us with one goat in each of 
three provinces, the remaining five being filled up with a hippopotamus, 
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a tapir, a expe hyrax, a wambat, and a s^U The seveoth, which is 
appropriated to the sheep, presents us with three sheep, representing 
three xoologicai irealms ; the remaining five have their representatives 
in a wart hog, ant^^ater, a stag, a kangaroo and a whale* The eighth 
and last represents ike bufifiEilo and the ox tribe, of which five species 
are given under that number of realms; tiie three others being 
represented by the giraf^, the du^-bifiled ornithoryndius, and the 
^er duck. We can scarcely stop to inquire the reason why the 
giri^e was placed in the negro realm instead of the cape buffalo, 
since the latter specie exists not only at the Cape but still more 
abundantly throughout the negro realm of Africa. Hamilton Smith 
says, "the buffalo is become more scarce in the colony, but t^y 
spread along the eastern side of Africa to an unknown distance in 
tie interior.'** In this case, although a %ure of the same cape 
buffalo would have appeared in two province, yet it would have 
saved the tableaux from the str^mge anomaly of having a giraffe repre- 
senting a buffalo. 

IV. Nor do we find that this sketch of the natural provinces, with the 
accompanying tableaux, puts us in possession of all the facts that should 
be placed before us in enabling us to derive any satisfactory information 
in regard to the distribution of animals. A single ^)ecies only of a 
genus is given us in each province, whereas the number of species vary 
exceedingly under every^province. Thus, in the American realm, one bear 
is given, from which we niight be led to infer that there could be 
only one species of m^n in America because there was only one species 
of bear. It will, however, be borne in mind, that we have no less than 
three species, the white, black, and grizzly bears, which are all known 
to inhabit this American realm. We have, at least, seven deer in the 
United States alone ; Lichtenstein has described and figured six others 
from Mexico and South America;f others have been described by 
D'Azara, Ouvier, <fec., aooiounting in all to about seventeen species. We 
are not, however, to infer from this that there are seventeen species of 
men in America ; nor because the world contains, according to Fischer, 
eighty-five deer^ there must be eighty'-five species of men. America 
contains only one representative of the antilope £unily, but Asia and 
Africa contain, according to Fischer's enumeration, no less than pne 
hundred and forty-two species.! There is one wiecies of elephant in 
Asia and one in Africa, but when we come to similar climates within 

♦ Smith in Griffith's Cuvier, vol 4, p. 386. 

t DarstelluDS neuer oder Wenig bekannter Saeugethiere von Dr. H. Lichtenstein. 
Berlin : six TapeL zxi. 
I Fisehei's Synopfos. 
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the tropics in America and Australia, there are no elephants. Two 
species of rhinoceros exists in South Africa in the very neighbourhood ci 
each other. It is somewhat singular that Professor A. has filled out his 
African and Hottentot Fauna, by placing one species under each realm, 
whilst in the letter-press accompanying his tableaux, they are both 
marked South Africa ; on the other hand, neither the tropics of America 
or Australia furnish us with any animal bearing even the *most distant 
resemblance to the family of the rhinoceros. The tall giraffe, of Africa, 
will scarcely submit. to claim kindred with the lamas, of South Ameri- 
ica. We have np representatives in our country of the horse or ass of 
the eastern continent, nor has the lion its representative in any other 
tropical country. Africa and Borneo have each given us an orangoutang, 
bnt there are no orangs in any other portion of the tropical worlds 
New Holland is a continent by itself, and we find neither bear, deer,anti- 
lope, goat, sheep, buffalo or monkey in the whole country : and yet Prof. 
A. has found it convenient to place a new species of man tliere, although 
this realm is destitute of a single representative of the animals which^ 
in his seven oUier columns, have been given us to show that a new spe- 
cies of man must be found in every realm where these species of ani- 
mals can, by any means, be crowded into his tableaux. 

y. There is yet another point that must not be overlooked in this4#> 
. .g iPiptio ft.. Great efibrts have been made to crowd a certain number of 
forms into each of his provinces, leading to the inference that where these 
forms can be brought together, a human form under an organization 
differing from other forms of men, must necessarily be found. In order 
to derive from this exhibition . of animals the shadow of a claim to an 
argument, it must not only be shown that these facts are well establish- 
ed, but it must farther be proved that the forms, of the animals bear an 
analogy to the forms of the human species existing in the same realm. 
There is nothing in the polar bear, the walrus, the reindeer, the whale, 
or the eider duck, that bear any resemblance to the arctic man. The 
skull, the countenance and form of the mongul have not been constructed 
on the types of the Thibet bear, the goat, the sheep, or the cow which 
occupy the same realm with himself. . The American Indian has not sat 
for his portrait in the studio of Uie black bear, the big horn sheep, or 
the bufiGEilo« If the species of man in a zoological province were mould- 
ed in accordance with the structure of the surrounding animal world, we 
might expect that the Australian man would have been furnished wiUi 
a corrugated pouch, like the majority of the species that compose his 
singular realm. On the contrary we find that, m form* of skull and 
feature of the face, all the varieties of man so strongly resemble each 
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other, tbat no two of the believers in the plurality of the races have 
ever been able to agree in the number of species that actually exist — 
no two of them have ^ver been able to arrange the varieties under thespe- 
dee to which they supposed them to belong. Even Professor Agassiz, 
himself, at this day, admits that all men are of one identical speoies^ 
supposing, however, that this same species was created, as a variety, in 
different portions of the world. This conjecture — for he has not ventured 
to advance beyond a probability in his mind — is opposed to all the teach- 
ings of nature in the creation of other species of animals, and it is re- 
quired of him to give to the scientific world the reasons why so many 
quadrupeds and birds, that have a wide geographical range, are ac- 
knowledged to be one species, having had one origin — and, that man, 
who, by his intelligence and skill is infinitely better qualified for emigra- 
tion and wide dispersion, should form an exception to this universal law 
of nature. 

yi. We have yet to scrutinize the claims of the portraits and skulls tbat 
are placed at the head of the tableaux of Prof. Agassiz. After having, 
throughout this article, been engaged in investigatious that have not, 
that we are aware of, been hitherto brought into a discussion connected 
with the doctrine of the unity of the human race, we have at length, 
however, arrived at a well -beaten path which leads to a field of investi- 
gation which has become familiar to us from the labours of such men 
as Linnaeus Cuvier, Blumenbach, the Humboldts, Lawrence, Pritchard, 
Owen, Latham, Martin, and a host of others — men of deep penetration, 
of extensive knowledge, and, above all, ardently and conscientiously 
devoted to the investigation of the truths in science. 

As, however. Professor Agassiz has produced no facts, and offered no 
arguments m favour of the doctrine of the plurality of races^ from the 
differences which exist in these portraits and skulls of his eight types of 
men, we will reserve what we have to say on the skulls^-the general 
anatomy — the colour of skin and the nature of the hair of the varieties 
that compose the human family, to a work which is slowly and amid 
daily interruptions, preparing for publication. 

We cannot, however, suffer this opportunity to pass without offering a 
few remarks on the selection and delineations of portraits and of skulls, 
that are presented in this tableau. The students of ethnology have long 
been in possession of the most truthful portraits of many individuals in 
each variety of the human family. The figures in Blumenbach, Cuvier, 
and Pritchard, can scarcely be surpassed. Those also contained in Pick- 
ering and Schoolcraft, of Latham, Col. Hamilton Smith, Martin, and 
others, are true to nature, and not presented with a view to the establish- 
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ment of any theory. We object in general to the %ure6 of heads pre- 
sented in this tableau, because they appear to be selections from engrar- 
ings of heads that are not characteristic of the varieties to which they 
belong, and, as far as we have examined them, they are very imperfect 
copies. 

But we have a much stronger objection to the skulls, as they have 
been presented, than to the heads themselves. They profess to be true 
copies. Mr. Gliddon says in a note : '^Adhering, as closely as possible, to 
the written instructions of Prof. Agassiz, the annexed tableau was drawn 
and tinted under my own eye, in the Library of tiiie Academy of the 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. Every effort at correctness has 
been made ; although owing to unavoidable reduction to so small a 
scale, the coloring especially can be but suggestive."* 

The execution of the figures of the quadrupeds in this work are of no 
importance in the eyes of the naturalist — their scientific names would 
have been sufficient for all his purposes. It is otherwise when the heads 
of men and the form of skulls are presented as evidences of specific differ- 
ences. They should be accurate. We care not about the colouring. 
Exhonoratiog Prof. Agassiz from the slightest suspicion of blame in this 
particular, we are still obliged to state, that from a comparison of several 
of these skulls, with the originals, we have found many of these figures 
BO very inaccurate that they are calculated to mislead. The head of the 
Esquimo, the skull of an Indian, from a Tennessee mound, and the head 
of a Bushman, are far from being correct copies from the originals. The 
skull of a Creole Negro, from Latham, resembling that of an orangou- 
tang, is an exaggeration in the copyist, and appears to have been given 
with the same motive that originated another tableau,where a column is 
devoted to show the connexion between man and the monkey. The 
Apollo Belvidere, an ideal representation of perfection in the human 
form, is placed at the head of the column— next, a figure of the ugliest 
negro that could be selected, and at the foot a young Chimpanze.f We 
will leave our readers to institute tiieir comparisons and make their 
own comments. We would remark, however, that if the figures pur- 
porting to be exact copies, from those on the monuments, contained in 
the book of Nott and Gliddon, that was intended not only to demolish 
the doctrine of the unity of the human race, but the veracity of the 
scriptures, are not more truthful than those of the skulls, they ought 
not to be relied on, as proving any thing. Natundists, whose sole ob- 

*Kott and GIiddon'sT]rpe8,&c.«p. 71. 
t NoU and Qliddon's Types, p. 458. 
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ject should be to exhibit the truths of nature as nature presents them, 
are not warranted in indulging in any unfair proceedings, even if this 
might aid them in supporting a favourite theory. A faithful deline^ 
ation of the countenances and skulls of the various tribes of men will 
assist us much more in developing truth, than a selection of particular 
specimens that are not characteristic of fhe variety to which they be- 
long, or the figure of a skull that is made for effect. 

We have, then, in these different types of men, all the varieties of 
the human species that are now known to exist in the world. Such has 
been the zeal exhibited in the various exploring expeditions around 
the world, that no additional varieties of men are likely to be added. 
We are, at this stage of our investigations, permitted to inquire, is there c 
one nation or one tribe that, under all its varieties, does not exhibit all S 
the characteristics that belong to one and the same species ? Are there j 
more variations in their forms, than are found in the many breeds of 
our domestic animals, whose origin ^can be traced, and who we know 
are all of one species ? The quadrupeds, many of them of the same 
genus, that are so conveniently arranged opposite each other in the 
eight columns of this tableau, have often been tatned and brought to- 
gether in menageries, etc., and where these different species could be in- 
duced to have intercourse with each other, their progeny has become 
sterile, and not a single instance can be produced where these have 
propagated a race. The domestic sheep and goat have been ruu- 
ning together for ages, in the same fields, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, but no new breed has been prbpagated. Such, indeed, is the 
repugnance which these two species have exhibited, that Dr. Morton 
informed the public, that experiments, on a large scale, had been insti- 
tuted in Pennsylvania, to effect this object, but without success in a sin- 
gle instance. Buffon, however, by patience, after a long trial, succeeded 
in obtaining a hybrid progeny, but no race could be produced. On the 
plantations of Dr. Davis and Mr. Middleton, as we have elsewhere 
stated, the males of the domesticated eastern Buffalo^ called the water 
ox, have invariably refused to associate with the common cows, although 
they were running in the same pastures. If hybrids could be produoed, 
and this is not impossible, we feel convinced that they would partake of 
the non-propagating characteristics of all other hybrids. The muscovy 
and common duck, which we have reared for many years, have pro- 
duced hybrids, but here the race was at an end — ^so it is between the 
product of the mule and the horse. These are different species, and 
the Creator of species never intended to surrender his prerogative to 
man, who can only improve, not create. 
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Let us now look at this long row of human heads in Prof. Agassiz's 
tahleau. We find here an assemblage of all that he conceives to be types 
of the human race. He has on the one hand increased, and on the other 
considerably reduced the number that was assigned by others of his 
school. Among those, the lowest figure in the enumeration of species 
is two — the white man and the black.the highest:; we can see no reason 
why there should not be an hundred species ? We would respectfully 
inquire from whence have all the intermediate varieties originated ? 
There are many tribes in which there is a great difficulty in deciding to 
which of the types they actually belong. Even in our Caucasian race, 
there are many differences in skulls and in countenances, not only 
among neighboring nations, but among different families and individu- 
als. Now we ask whether among all these types of Agassiz, and all 
the tribes of men that are known to the world, any tribe has as yet 
been found incapable of mingling with another tribe, of whatever type 
he may be, and of their descendants continuing to multiply their fami- 
lies to an indefinite period of time ? When we have been told by some 
'of the opponents of the doctrine of the unity of the human race, that 
the American Indians are dying out as the result of some distant inter- 
mixture of races^ they seem to have forgotten the fact that they are 
stoutly contending in favor of the views of Dr. Morton, that the Ameri- 
can is an original type and one race, from Canada to Patogonia, and 
that this race is distinct from all others. Dr. Nott endeavored to ac- 
count for this rapid depopulation in one of th« races, as having been 
produced by ^ rum and the missionary." His first reason is a valid 
one, his second might be questioned. It has been stated that mulat- 
toes become sterile after a few generations. We have collected some 
statistics from reliable sources that will place this matter in its true 
light. Thus far we have found them equally, if not more prolific than 
the whites. We have, according to the last census, 405,761* mulat- 
toes in the United States. The experiment, therefore, for good or for 
evil, has been conducted on a large scale. We have in Charleston a 
large number of respectable families of free mulattoes. They have re- 
ceived good English educations, and some of their daughters have even 
been taught drawing and music. Their sons are mechanics. Many of 
the members of this community of mulattoes, are upright^ virtuous^ 
and professors of religion. They have intermarried for several genera- 
lions. We have ascertained that they continue to be, through every 
generation, on an average, fully as prolific as either the whites or the 

» Statiscal view of the U. S. Cenaua, 1854, p. 83. 
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blacks. These intermixtures have taken place among all the eight 
types of men to which Professor Agassi z has restricted the human 
family. It would be superfluous to prove that the German, English, 
French, Spanish, Slavonians and Hungarians, have intermixed for ages 
with the blood of the Celt, the Saxon, the Slavonic, the Turk and the 
mongul. The Russians have mingled with the Siberian and Esquimo, and 
with the American Indians on our north-western coast. The Spaniards 
have multiplied with the Malays on the Phillippine Islands — in North 
America with the Mexican Indians, producing a new race called Mexi- 
cans, as also in South America with the Indians of Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
Guiana, etc. The French have produced a race of half breeds with the 
Indians in Canada, called Voyageurs, that are serviceable as boatmen, 
and efficient servants to the several fur companies. German blood is 
found among the Finns, and every one of Agassiz's types. The Dutch 
have multiplied with the natives of Guiana, with the Malays, the East 
Indians and the Chinese. The North American Indian has multiplied 
with the African, as well as with every variety of the so-called Cauca- 
sian family. The white race has been mingled with African blood in 
America, and with every one of the nations composing the types of 
Agassiz's eight realms. Where are the evidences of sterility ? If the 
descendants from any two of these primitive types are hybrids, and, 
according to Knox, will soon " die out and out," then since the whole 
world is fast running into hybridism, since whole tribes of such men 
exist in every part of the world, the destiny of the huo^an race is 
sealed by this strange interpretation of the laws of hybridity. 

The different species of quadrupeds and birds inhabiting the several 
realms indicated in the tableau of Agassiz, are each endowed with 
voices and notes, by which they express sensations of recognition, of 
pleasure, or of pain. Their organs of sound are different, hence the 
notes of one species are never converted into those of another species. 
The owl hoots, the Virginia partridge whistles, and the orioles sing at 
the present day, just as their progenitors did for generations past. The 
notes in each species of bird are so distinct, that with a little practice 
the species can b^ known without the aid of the eye. To this rule there 
is no exception. The mocking bird can imitate the notes of other birds, 
Hie canary bird, goldfinch, etc., be taught by the hand organ to sing a 
tune, and the parrot to speak a number of words, but they have natural 
notes which they retain, and which they transmit to their descendants. 
No process of training could ever cause the notes of one species of bird 
to be transmitted into those of another species, so that the whole race 
wo\ild forget their natural notes. The same rule is applicable to every 
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species of quadruped. We have seen in menageries three of Prof. A% 
bears, the white, brown and black, in the vicinity of each other. Their 
notes which might be characterized as a grunt, a growl, and a hiss, were 
not only distinct, but they certainly were not borrowed the one from 
the other. 

^ We have shown more fully in a former article, that the organs of 
sound in all the varieties of men are constructed on the same plan — 
hence they learn to speak each other's languages, and forget their own* 
Hence, also, they learn the songs of other varieties of men, and forget 
those of the tribe to which they beleng. This is not the case in any 
two species of quadruped or of bird. 

The wide spread distribution of man on the earth, and the difficulties 
attending his migrating to distant lands, should not be offered as a va- 
lid objection, since we know that there are species of birds that have 
migrated to all these countries, and quadrupeds that have spread 
throughout [a continent and would have gone much further, had there 
been no intervening oceans. Many persons seem to labour under a mis- 
take in supposing that man had been originally created as a barbarian^ 
and that his advances to civilization had been the result of education. 
Reason and history combine in teaching us that he was created as a 
civilised being, endowed with powers of mind by which he was not only 
enabled to provide for bis own wants and those of his progeny, but to 
extend the boundaries of his habitation and seek other homes. The 
earliest records we have of man, teach us that he soon found the means 
of navigating the rivers and seas contiguous to his residence. There 
may have been at first a deficiency in the art of boat building, but we 
have satisfactory evidence that the rudest savages among all littoral na- 
tions, the Esquimos included, are adepts in the construction and man- 
agement of boats. 

Nor is it difficult to conceive by what lines of migration America 
and the Islands of the ocean received their earliest inhabitants. The 
writings of Humboldt, Hamilton Smith, Gallatin, Pickering and others^ 
are full on this subject. Lieut. Maury and Dr. Pickering have informed 
us that there is no difficulty in accounting for the peopling of America 
from Asia. 

The forms and features of nations from whence these migrations may 
have taken place will aid us in forming an opinion of their probable 
origin. Of the peopling of America, Pickering says — "The shores 
are everywhere occupied by populous maritime tribes, who derive sub* 
sistence from the abundant product of the water. This description of 
coast extends northward almost without interruption to the peninsula of 
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Alashka ; and in oontinuation, the Islands of the Aleutian group, stretch- 
ing in close proximity to the very borders of Asia, are inhabited by the 
same class of population. Where then shall Asia end and America 
begin r* 

Whilst on the subject of the origin of the American Indiims, we 
will quote h<an a recent letter of Silas E. Burrows, pubUshed in the 
Alta California, which has been thns condensed. 

^^ Whilst in California, Mr. B's. commercial busmess enabled him to 
obtain various spedmens of sculpturing from the natives of Queen 
Charlotte's Island, in lat 64*^ N. The natives take slater-rock from 
their mountains, and sculpture it with a beautiful polish. He was im- 
pressed with the gr^at resemblance of this work to that of Japan, and 
took with him to Japan various spedmens when in Jeddo Bay with the 
viQS Governor of Uragua, and many of the chief men on board, he had 
these labours of the sons of Queen Charlotte's Island placed on the 
table, without a remark being made. 

'^The Japanese, witii evidently great surprise, (as they had their 
police regulations so perfect that nothing could come on board the ship 
without their knowledge,) said, ' where Mr. Burrows did you get these 
Japanese articles V He replied, ^ are these Japanese ;' ^ certainly they 
are Japanese,' said several of the party, and anxiously looked at him to 
ascertain in what manner they had been brought on board. 

Mr. B. rephed, ^ it is with great pleasure, and this alone repays me 
tot coming to Japan, that you recogni^ those articles to be the wcnrk- 
manship of your family, but the workmen were not bom in Japan, but 
in Amoica." The position of Queen Charlotte's Idand was then 
pointed out to them on the diarts, and when they again examined the 
sculpturings, and saw how perfectly Japanese they were, aD were satis- 
fied that tiie inhabitanta of Queen Charlotte's Island were their de- 
scendants. 

^ The noble spedmens of the North American Indians-^Tecumseh, 
Logan, Uncas, King Hiilip, and Pocahontas, were perfect spedmens of 
the Japanese, and were no doubt of the same blood and &mily. 

" The proof presented, Mr. B. thinks condusive evidence that the red 
men of America came from the &mily of Asia. 

Many of the habits and customs of the Japanese have survived the 
wreck of ages. The Japanese have a tradition, that many years ago 
their vessels had a communication with the land of the rising sun, now 
called America, and I hope your readers will feel the same interest in 

• FWkering't Rsces of Men, p. 287. 
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the subject as I do, as it lessens ib some degree the specalations so long 
existing as to man's creation. 

** When Columbus first conveyed to Spain the natives of America, 
who appeared so different from the inhabitants of Europe, as to impress 
all that they were a distinct creation of man, could they have been ac- 
companied by the ^ Japanese of Asia^ they would have ranked as the 
same family." 

The recent investigations of naturalists have established the fact that 
several of the birds of Asia, especially those of Japan, exist not only 
throughout the great chain of the Aleutean or Fox Islands, but in the 
Russian settlements on the continent of America, extending from thence 
into Oregon and California. The list of our American birch which has 
been so rapidly enlarging, since the acquisition of Texas, New^Mexioo, 
California and Oregon, is receiving additional stores afso, from the north 
western coast of America. The northern sea-eagle (Haliacietus pelagi- 
cus) originally described by Pallas, was recently described and figured 
by Cassin,* from a specimen received at the Museum of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences. It exists in Northern Asia, Japan, and the Russian 
American Islands. Cassin supposes it may '^ extend its range into the 
interior of Russian America, and probably southward in. the winter sea- 
son into Oregon and California." He adds— '^ It is a native of the 
remote sea-coasts of Northern Asia and America, and has been especi- 
ally observed in the group or girdle of islands which extend from one 
continent to the other." This magnificent sea-eagle, the largest and 
most powerful in the world, existing both on the Asiatic and American 
side, passing through the chain of islands, that invite the people of the 
two continents to commercial and friendly intercourse~K>btaining its 
food from the sea, and having its residence on the land^ the two con- 
tinents, may yet prove to be the pilot sent us by Providence, to point 
out the pathway by which the inhabitants of the old, were led, like the 
great eagle, to find a home in the new iRorld. 

<*The Esquimos," according to Sir John Richardson, and in this he 
is sustained by all reliable ethnologists, *' inhabit nearly five thousand 
miles of sea board, from the straits of Belle-isle to the peninsula of 
Alaska ; not taking into measurement the various indentations of the 
coast line, nor including West and East Greenland, in which latter lo- 
cality they made their nearest approach to the western coasts of the 
old world. Throughout the great linear range here indicated, there is 

J* IllaatratioQB of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Rnaalaa 
America, No. 2, p. 35. 
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no material change in their language, nor any variation beyond what 
would be esteemed in England a mere provincialism. Albert, who was 
born on the East Main, or western shore of James' Bay, had uq. great 
difficulty in understanding, and making himself understood by the Es- 
quimos of the estuary of the Mackenzie, though by the nearest coast 
line the distance between the two localities is at least two thousand five 
hundred miles. Traces of their encampments have been discovered as 
far north in the new world as Europeans have hitherto penetrated ; and 
their capability of inhabiting these hyperborean regions is essentially 
owing to their consuming blubber for their food and fuel, and the dis- 
covery of the use of ice and snow for building materials.''* 

Thus we find nations, although estranged from each other for thou- 
sands of years, still evidencing traces of relationship, either physically 
ojr philologically, or both. The Greenlander, on the east of America 
has a physical resemblance to the Esquimo and the Mongul, and his 
language also can be understood by the Esquimo of Labrador. On 
the western side as we approach toward the Pacific, the Esquimo form 
gradually passes into that of the American Indian. Latham says of 
this people — ^ These are so far from being separated by any broad and 
trenchant line of demarcation, from the proper Indians, or the so called 
x«d race, that they pass gradually into it ; and that in respect to their 
habits, manners and appearance, equally so far is this the case, that he 
would be a bold man who should venture, in speaking of the southern 
tribes of Russian America, to say here the Esquimo area ends, and here 
a different area begins."! The American Indian preserves his general 
characters as we proceed southwardly through North and South Ame- 
rica, until we approach Cape Horn on the southern extremity, when 
he, as gradually as is the case in the north, merges into a more 
characteristic Mongolian, Crossing Behring's straits, as we travel west- 
wardly from America, we meet in succession the Tchuchtcchi, the Co- 
reans and Eamtschatkans ; further to the south we meet the chain of 
the Eurille Islands and Japan ; to the west and south-west of this, we 
have Tartary and China. Did space permit, or were it in this place 
important to the subject we are particularly discussing, we might point 
out the variations in form and feature which neighboring nations in this 
and every other part of the world present. How the Mongnl approaches 
the Caucasian in the blue eyed and light haired flnlander ; and how the 

« Bichardfon't Aretie Ezpeditioiif p. 148. 
f Latham's VanetiM of Men, p. 298. 
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many oations of Africa, with straight hair and brown eomplenom art 
intermediate between the negro and other 7arieties of men. Bnt we 
forbear. 

We have entered relaetantly into this long and Bnnnte ezaminRtioQ 
of Professor Agassiz's •* Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the Animal 
World, and their relation to the different Types of Man,** together 
with " the Tableaux a!6bdmpanying the Sketch.** The believers in the 
plurality of races have hetalded this, and a former article, by Ae same 
writer, published in the Christian Examine, botii maintainiogthe same 
views, as new and unanswerable evidences of the truth of their doctme. 
We will give a specimen : "Let us acknowledge our kn^ indebtedness 
to Prof. Agassiz, who has givenH^e most masterly view of the geo- 
graphical distribution of anim^ trritten in our language, or perhaps in 
any other. Not a line can be r^rtsiched from his already esndensed 
articles without inflicting a wound, and we take mudi pleasme in tefep- 
ring the reader to them.*^ 

We would not intentionally "Inffict a wound*' either on science or tm 
Prof. Agassiz, since we are anxious for the promotion of the (mt^ of 
the former, and entertain a personal regard toward (he latter on noconnt 
of his worth as a gentleman, and his inde^igable labours as a natural- 
ist. Whatever scientific errors we may have eomtnitted in this veview, 
we are prepared, if they are pointed out to us by a competent natnmt 
ist, thankfully to correct, and if a word has ^en from our pen that 
can be construed as personally o^nsive to him, we will, with regnc^ for 
the error, cheerfully erase it Our sole object has been to pesent the 
trutiis of nature in the Kght in which we eonsciendously regard them, 
and, as far as we are aUe, to avert l^iose injurious effiBcte on the MA, 
and hope of man, that may be produced by errors in sdenoe. 

Conclusion. — ^The quesUon has of late been frequently asked, ^ What « 
the progress winch has been made, on eitiier side, in this diaeasmon, and 
when is it probable that the truth will be so satislactorily elidted that it 
may be confidently said the eontiover^ is ended ^'^ ^ WmtchmeB, whst 
of the nightf has been the inquiry of many; ^ when witi the di^ 
dawn, and the light of truth di^xd all t^ darkness of doidit jmd «rror 
on this interesdng question 1" 

We offer the following summary 4>f evidence in faror of onr belief 
that the work is not stationary, but is constantly progressittg towards a 
satisfastory solution. In proportion as the subject has undergone inves- 

* Nott and Gliddoo's Typsi of HankincL p. 7S. 
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tigation, from all the aids whicb an inereased knowledge of science has 
ira parted, it is found that one untenable theory after another has given 
way before the facts and argumenta that were presented. 

1. The science of ethnology, or the relations of the different varieties 
of mankind to each other, is now much better understood than formerly* 
Much was anticipated from these researches by those who advocated a 
plurality in species ; but, whilst it was seized on by such writers as Luke 
Burke to inculcate sentiments of infidelity, it also produced a Pritchard 
wbo, by his learning and his zealous labours in the advancement of 
truth, was elevated to the presidential chair of the Ethnological Society 
of London, and a Latham, who is its vice president — whose works have 
no equals in any language. These and a host of others have contended 
for the truth of the doctrine of the unity, and their works have greatly 
aided in convincing the minds and strengthening the faith of men of 
science. 

2. Philology, or the investigation of the different languages of the 
world, has shown that nations, however widely separated, bear a rela- 
tionship to each other by the construction of language, and that, through 
this medium, Lepsius and others believe that the doctrine of the unity 
of the human race will be established. Physiology and anatomy have 
further aided the cause, and called forth such minds as Tiedeman, Muller, 
Owen, &c. These distinguished men, who were in possession of the 
skulls of every variety of men — who were thoroughly acquainted with 
evtry branch of physiology and anatomy, and who laboured for the 
establishment of truth, arrived at the conclusion that all men were of 
one species. Dr. Nott, as may be seen firom his book, arrived at an op- 
posite conclusion, without pointing out how many species there were. 

^ Men of science may contrast the qualifications of all the parties, and 
ibrm their opinions from their works. 

3. The wider spread of geographical knowledge has enabled men to 
collect information of nearly all the races of men. By this means men 
of science possess ampler means of obtaining information of all these 
varieties. Thus far, every fact collected by the individuals sent on the 
various exploring expeditioi^, has been in favour of the unify of the 
species. 

4. The laws of hybridity, as a test of species, it now better ander- 
stood than it was in the days when Linnseus and Buffon wrote. The 
latter supposed that all animals that would produce ofi&pring among 
each other, were of one species ; thus he reduced all the mammalia to 
about thirty-eight fiimilies* Budolphi, Hamilton Smith, Dr. Morton, and 
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otberA, believed that many opposite species would produce a pro1i6c off- 
spriDg which would propagate inter-se, and hence they supposed that the 
varieties of our domesticated animals, and even some among wild species, 
were the products of two distinct species. That different species of 
tamed animals placed witJb each other in confinement will produce off- 
spring is a i&d known for centuries, but that they ever have produced, 
or c2lD perpetuate a race, we deny, and call for the proofs. All that have 
hitherto been given, are quite unsatisfactory and cannot be sustained. 
We but recently ascertained that Dr. Morton had collected neariy all his 
cases of hybridity, published in Silliraan's Journal, from Rudolphi. We 
are indebted to the kindness of some unknown friend in Germany for this 
book. We find, however, that in addition to its being full of errors that have 
since been exploded, Rudolphi collected his information from various 
scraps that had from time to time appeared in print, and some from doubt- 
ful sources, without having made a single personal observation on the sub- 
ject. But if even every fact he stated should be authenticated, it would 
merely amount to this — that some hybrids, when mated to a full blood 
of one or other of the original species, will produce; but that hybrids 
will not breed with hybrids — hence no new race is propagated. Our 
theory is, that in a wild state these associations seldom or never occur. 
When they do occur among animals placed under constraint, the ofi&pring 
is either sterile, like the mule, or that it must resort not to a hybrid but 
to one or the other of the original species. Dr. Morton was only able 
to produce two examples, among wild birds, to shew that hybrids had 
propagated faces. When we proved to him that they were not hybrids 
but true species, the one described by Yarrell, and the other by Gould, of 
England, he admitted the mistake, and in this Journal publicly corrected 
the error. In domesticated animals hybridity occurs, but no &mily of 
hybrids can inter-se propagate a race — thus proving that God alone is 
the creator of spedes. 

5. The difficulties in regard to the permanency of varieties, have 
been lessened from the additional information which has been afforded 
us by a more careful examination into this phenomenon. It had been 
usually supposed that varieties soon returned to the original species, 
and hence they contended that, as the African remained black if carried 
to Europe and America, and the wUte man continues white, although 
living for several generf«tions in the tropics, the permanency of colour 
and form were evidences of their being distinct species. It is now as- 
certained, however, that varieties that have once become established, are 
as permanent both b form and colour as species themselves. Animals 
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once domesticated that bave been suffered to run wild for many genera- 
tions, partake of tbe characteristics of tbeir immediate predecessors, and 
never return to the form or colour of tbe original wild species. The 
various breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, ducks and poultry, remain as 
distinct varieties, and cannot be brought back to tbe original forms or 
colours without an intermixture. Thus, the varieties of men, and the 
varieties in domestic animals and poultry are placed precisely in the 
same category. 

6. Colour, that was formerly so strenuously insisted on as a specific 
character in the designation of the human species is to all appearances 
abandoned. It has been ascertained that all the ehades of colour exist 
in the variety which Blumenbach, Cuvier, Morton, and others designated 
as the Caucasian ; Nott says of one branch of it, '* the Malabars are 
as black as negroes f he farther adds, ^ in short, the black colour is 
beheld in Caucasians, N^roes, Monguls, Australians, <fec , while yel- 
lows and broinrns are visible throughout all the above types, as well as 
among Americans, Malays, and Polynesians."* 

7.. We are induced to believe that the division of the world into 
eight natural provinces, to accommodate the same number of types of 
men, savoured more of ingenuity than of a knowledge of the truths in 
nature, and will, therefore, prove a failure. 

6. Of the same character is the attempt to prove that there was no 
greater specific difference between two species of orangoutang than there 
was between two varieties of men. The same may be said of another 
notion, that the voices of closely allied species of birds are alike, and 
that, therefore, we can account for the fact that the organs of sound in 
all the varieties of man are similar. 

9. Dr. Morton and Prof. Agassiz finding, as it had been undeniably 
proved, that, by all those laws which governed naturalists in the desig- 
nation of species, all the varieties of men must inevitably be included 
under one species, conceived the novel idea of inventing a new theory 
to suit this particular case. Discarding the rules by which they had 
until now been governed in describing all their new species, they now 
insisted that we should hunt up for a primordial organic form, and 
refer us to the monuments to discover what forms are primordial. They 
were fully aware that, according to this theory, not an animal in the 
world, man not excepted, could be described, as we can trace up neither 
to its origin within several centuries. In the meantime, naturalists 

NoU and Gliddon't Types, p. 71. 
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will contlntie t» describe iMr tpcciei aeeording to tbe long estjiblisbed 
rule, lookir>g for those cbaractem stamped on tbem as sufficient evidences 
o( the species. 

10. Tbe most remarkable coDeessioiv bowerer, is tbat of Aga^siz, 
tbftt ** man, notwithstafiding tbe diversity of bis races, constitutes one 
only,. and tbe same species over all tbe surface of tbe globe.** To this 
view be still adheres. If this is tbe ease, why attempt to prove tbat 
mullattoes are hybrids, and wilfdie out in two or three generations ? 
If they are of tbe same species, they must, like tbe varieties in all spe- 
cies, be prolific^ If they are the same f^pecies all over tbe globe, then 
there will be no necessity of showing, by exaggerated figures of skulls, 
tbe wide difference that exists between their types. He, however, sup- 
poses that this same species of man was created " Iwoadcast" in groups 
all over tbe world. This would, we conceive, be requiring unnecessary 
miracles from tbe Creator. But, as he has started tbe theory, it now 
remains for him to prove its truth. It is bis theory. Lot ours, and it is 
required of him to show why tbe Creator, whenever be called into tbe 
world more than one f>pecies in a genus of tbe lower animals, gave 
them the characteristics of species, bat when be created man be created 
birn of tlie same species all over tbe world ? 

11. The writings that we have recently read, of tbe roost eminent 
naturalists in every country, are alt in favoQr of the doctrine we have 
advocated. i 

These are our reasons for tbe conviction tbat tbe time k not fkr dis- 
tant when the doctrine will be received by all n>en of science, tbat tbe 
human family is composed of one species and of one blood. So satis- 
fied are we on this subject, tbat in our farther discuasiins, whenever we 
use tbe vague word race, it will be done inadvertently • Believing all 
men to be varieties of tbe sanoe q)ecies, we shall speak of tbem accord- 
ingly. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE REYIEW. 



We have been so much occupied with unavoidable and melancholy 
duties, during the few last months, that no leisure hour was afibrded us 
which we could, conscienciously, devote to matters of science. Never- 
theless, as we were, in some degree, pledged to continue this subject, we 
will, on this occasion, offer a few thoughts on two or three of the promi- 
nent arguments used by Professor Agassiz, in his article, (Nott and Glid- 
don's Types, <l^c. pp. 68, 76,) leaving the more minute examination of 
his sketch, with the Tableau annexed, to a future occasion. 

On p. 74, Prof. Agassiz says : "I am prepared to show that the dif- 
ferences existing between the races of men, are of the same kind as the 
differences observed between the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys or other animals ; and that these di^rent epeeies of animals 
differ in the same degree, one from the other, as the races of men — nay, 
the differences between distinct faces are often greater than those distin- 
guishing species of animals, one from the other. The chimpanzee and 
Gorilla do not differ more from the other, than the mandingo and the 
Guinea negro; they, together, do not differ more from the orang than 
the Malay, or white man, differs from the negro. In proof of this asser- 
tion, I need only refer the reader to the description of the anthropoid 
monkeys, published by Professor Owen, and by Dr. Wyman, and to 
snch dcBcnptions of the races of men, as notice more important peculiari- 
ties than the mere diffisrences in die colour of the skin." • • • 
* ** I midntain, diitiflctly, that the differences observed among the races 
of men, are of the same kind, and even greater, than those upon which 
the anthropoid monkeys are considered as distinct species.'' 

As Professor Agassiz has merely made an assertion, unaccompanied 
by either facto or argumento, we may be allowed to •produce some fiicto, 
and offer some ftrgumento, that are calculated to throw donbto on Uie ac- 
curacy and Mmess of Uie comparisons he has instituted. 
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Ist He Las produced tbe cbimpaDzee and gorilla as an evidence, that 
these species are as closely allied, as the Mandigo or Guinea negro. 
With the chimpanzee, (Troglodytes Niger. Geoff,) naturaliata are suffi- 
ciently acquainted, and it differs so widely from the orang-outang, or 
pongo, that it is now arranged under a different genus, (pithecus saty- 
rtt<). If Professor Agassiz had compared these two orangs with each 
other, or any two species of the fifty-six well-determined species of mon- 
keys, described by Martin,(Hamilton Smith has given 155) the facts might 
serve as the foundation for a fair argument. But it should be observed 
that nothing is known of the gorilla but the skull. In the zoological trans- 
actions, FeVy, 1848, and in April 11th, of the same year, we have a de- 
scription, by Prof. Owen, of the skulls of this animal, sent by the mis- 
sionaries, from Gambooa river, West Africa ; four skulls had also reach- 
ed Dr. J. Wyman, of Boston ; neither the skeleton or the skin were sent, 
and we, therefore, know nothing of either the form, the outward append- 
ages, or the colour. This, then, is the species which Prof. A. produces 
for a comparison. If he had selected any other two species of baboon or 
monkey, there would be no difficulty on the subject, since the species, 
arranged under several genera, are more distinctly marked than those of 
the deer, the antelopes, or the hares. 

2dly. His Mandingo and the Guinea negro were domesticated men^ 
and hence subject to ail the variations, both in skull and countenance, 
that are exhib^d in domesticated animals. The comparison, to be of 
any real value, should have been instituted, between his two tribes of 
negroes, which differ from each other, in skulls, about as much as two 
neighbouring tribes of American Indians, and any species of *animaly 
subjected to ages of domestication. He has admitted that "the hog 
descends from the common boar, now found wild over the whole tem- 
perate zone, in the old world.'* (p. 67.) He has admitted the origin of 
our domesticated ducks, geese, tame pigeon, and the turkey. These 
are well-known domesticated animals and birds, presenting every variety 
of form of skull, of size, and of colour. We contend that there are no 
varieties.of men on earth, that present so wide a difference in skull — 'm 
skeleton — in form — in external appendages and colour, as in those of the 
hog, or domesticated pigeon, the varieties of which, he admits, have origin- 
ated- from species that are now living in a wild state. In their feral 
state, they have undergone no change either in form or oolour. It is 
only when subjected to ages of domestication, that they have assumed 
all sizes, and colours, and shapes of the skull. When we compare the 
original wild hog with our long-nosed, ^unt formed and long-legged Ca- 
rolina, grunter — with the short-nosed, short legged, sleek, fat and clum- 
sy Woburn, or Guinea hog, or any of the improved breeds, differing, not only 
in skulls, size, form and colour, and especially in the covering of hair and 
bristles, we will not be much surprised to find, that by a similar process of 
domestication, together with changes of food and climate, man has under- 
gone, and is still undergoing similar changes. The same, and even 
greater changes have been effected in the domestication of the pigeon. 
Let us compare the large runt — the carrier — the fan-tail — the pouter — 
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the Dun — the tniinpeter — the tumbler — the raff — and a dozen other 
striking varieties with the original rock dove, (Colomba livia,) and we 
wiB not be sorprised at anj vaneUes in the human race. 

3d. To render the comparison a £ur and truthful one, he should have 
ptOTed that the chimpanzee and gorilla presented the same differences 
in sknllf in form, and feature, as are seen in the individuals among the 
African tribes. This, he is unable to do. Baboons and monkeys, of the 
same species, have been known and described for ag^ and no dianges 
have taken place. As the species were, when fiist described, so they re- 
maiD ai the present day. Not so with the Mandingo and Uie Guinea 
negro. We think we could show Prof. Agassiz some genuine skulls, 
together with those of U^eir descendants, w^h would puzzle him vastly, 
in designating the tribe to which they originally belonged. 

4di. In banng his arguments on the &cts which he presented, to prove 
that oertain species of monkeys were as closely allied to each other as 
are the tribes among the varieties of men, he should have offered, at 
least, a conjecture, that they had no antipathies to each other — ^that they 
met together lovingly — associated with each other, and produced {hto- 
Me offspring. Prot Agassiz will not deny that this is the case with 
the Mandingo and Guinea negro, and many other varieties of men, and 
we trust we will be able to show, in good time, from reliable statistics, 
that this is the case with every variety of the human raee, and that there 
is no more sterility in the mulatto, the half-breed Indian, or the product 
of the raongul and caucassian, than there is in the white or any other 
race. The gCMilla will, probaUy, when the whole animal is procured 
and examined by naturalists, be admitted as a distinct spedes. An- 
other spedes, the moreo orang, is also given from a single skull with- 
out skin or skeleton. The gentlemen who have described the 
skulls, are known to possess high scientific attainments. When, 
however, the other portions of the bodies are obtained, it will, no doubt, 
be discovered, should they prove new species, that the confirmation of 
their skull has indicated such structures in the animal form, as will dis- 
tinctly separate them from all other species. In the mean time, it would be 
advisable to base our theories on well-established frwis, since these are 
abnndant and within our reach, and not fly to conjectures, which, on a 
closer examination, will be found delusive. Africa is the land of ante- 
iMieeand of monkeys. The chimpanzee and the gorilla are described» 
inhabitii^ the same region, whilst the orang-ontan is found in Borneo. 
A number of species of baboon or monkey, of several genera, inhalnt 
the same forests, both in Africa and tropical America. Who has ever 
known them to associate ? Who has ventured to peril his scientific re- 
pstation, by asserting that new races have been produced by tiie ani<m 
of two species of numkeys — nor can a single hybrid, from th^ native fe- 
rests, be found in any collection in the world, dther living or dead f 

5th. As men are greaUy influenced by anthorities, we are warranted 
in placing the oonjectnres <^ Prof. Agassiz by the side of the povonal 
examinations, the dose investigatiooB and the mast^y denK»stratioM 
of Owen himsdU^ professoi in the Royal College of surgeons. We 
believe he has, without a dissenting voice, been placed at the head 
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of the school of comparative anatomy and physiology. We do not 
believe that, in deep penetration — ^in a thorough knowledge of his 
subjects — in his powers of analysis — in sound judgment and his 
long practical experience, he possesses his equal among living men. 
This opinion is based, not only on the perusal of his voluminous 
works, on a personal familiar intercourse, and on an attendance 
on his occasional lectures and his discussions before various scientific as* 
sociations in Europe, but on the published declarations of the best judges 
in these sciences. The opinions of such a man, whose indepen- 
dence of mind and conscientious regard for the truths of nature, aa 
they are presented to his mind, will save him from the suspicion of con- 
cealing his convictions, to gratify the prejudices of others, are of very 
great weight in this discussion. Prof Owen was the first describer of 
the gorilla, and subsequently assigned the specific name proposed by the 
gentlemaq who obtained and forwarded the skulls. He was perfectly 
familiar with his subject. He had been, for many years, engaged in ex- 
aminations of the various species of the monkey tribe— arranging them 
under their several genera, and in pointing out their specific distinctions. 
We observed, that whenever a new or rare species of the monkey tribe 
was brought to his notice, his eye lighted up with enthusiasm and he 
was eager for an examination. 

We have an abstract of Prof. Owen^s recent lecture on man like apes, 
in the Ethnological section of the British scientific association, which, 
we are informed, " drew together an immense audience." The address, 
in full, has not yet reached us, and we are compelled to refer to the ab- 
stract, which we find in several of our daily journals. His able lecture 
is well-timed, and will serve to disabuse the American public of several 
strange errors which it was attempted to palm upon their credulous 
minds. 

1. As an attempt had been made to show that there is a connecting 
link, between the highest order of the quadruraana and the lowest order 
of the negro. Sir Richard Owen ''determined the true zoological cha- 
racters of the known orang-outans and chimpanzees, as manifested by 
adult specimens, pointed out the relative proximation of these carica- 
tures of humanity to the human species, and indicated the leading dis- 
tinctions which 'separate the most anthropoid of the apes from man." 

It would appear almost unnecessary, with the knowledge we possess 
of man and the monkeys, to waste words in exposing the folly of regard- 
ing intelligent, speaking, reasoning man, as in any v^se linked with even 
the highest order of the monkey tribes. When men, in order to show 
the gradations between man, the negm and the monkey, place the fi- 
gure of the chimpanzee in a range with the Apollo belvidere, and in the 
central connecting link, a personification of ugliness in the negro visage, 
whose counterpart it would be difficult to find, it is sufficiently evident 
they aim rather at efifect than truth. Even in his physical conformation, 
in his osseous frame, and in hia attitudes, the monkey is infinitely re- 
moved from any variety of the human race. Man walks erect, and were 
be to attempt the quadrupedal attitude, his head could not be sustained 
withoutTgreat inconvenience and pain. On the other hand, the ape 
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tribe, including the orang-outau, chimpanzee and gorilla, are organised 
as climbing animals — they totter when they assume an erect posture on 
the ground, and are only at ease among the branches of the trees. The 
organization of man enables him to be at ease in a standing, sitting, and 
lying posture, whereas, the ape is obliged to climb, to sit, and to rest, in 
very different positions. Adrian Spigel says : " solus homo ex omnibus 
animalibus commode sedet. Cui carnosse et magse nates contogere, et 
pro subsellio, pulvinarique tomento repleto enserviunt, ut citra moles- 
tiam cedendo, cogitationibus rerum divinarum animum rectius applicare 
possit." 

Prof. Owen, after having referred to the higher orders of the monkey 
tribes, then proceeded to consider man and his varieties. He used the 
following expressive and emphatic language : 

'* Entering, then, upon the subject of the varieties of the human race, 
he defined the degree in which the races differed from each other in co- 
lour, stature, and modifications of the skeleton. The unity of the human 
species is demonstrated by the constancy of those osteological and den- 
tal characters, to which the attention is more particularly directed in the 
investigation of the correpsonding characters, in the higher quadrumana. 
Man is the sole species of his genus, the sole representative of his order. 
He has no nearer physical relations with the brute kind, than those 
which arise out of the characters that link together the great group of 
placental mammalia called " unguiculata." 

Here, then, we have the matured conviction of the greatest anatomist 
of any age, who was familiar with every bone and muscle in the varieties 
of the human family — whose extensive museum was crowded with the 
skulls and skeletons of every tribe of man — of the varieties in domestica- 
ted animals and birds, and the skeletons of wild animals. The organization 
of these had engaged the study of his whole life, and he records the re- 
mit of his judgment, as similar to the conclusions of Cuvier — of the 
two Humboldts — of Lepsius and Bunson — of Pritchard — of Martin and 
Latham — and the most eminent naturalists of every country, that " Man 
is the sole species of his genuSy the sole representative of his order^ 

Prof. Owen has recorded his opinion on another important subject. 
Man is represented, in the scriptures, as the latest creation of the Deity. 
An attempt has recently been made to show that man was not the last, 
but that his remains were found in the lower strata, evidencing that he 
existed before the creation of the present races of animals. Prof. Agas- 
siz speaks of a skeleton, in his possessien, 10,000 years old — Dr. Usher, 
of a sub-cypress Indian 57,000 years old — and Dr. Morton is reported 
as having predicted that man " walked the earth with the megalonyx 
and paleotherium." The public is anxiously waiting to hear, that speci- 
mens of these ancient species of men are placed in some public 
museum, for the inspection of the curious, and the description by men 
of science, of these new species of men, as they must, undoubtedly, be, 
if they have not, by some accident, strayed from the upper surface into 
these lower deposits. Another fact muit not be lost sight of. In the 
lower strata where animals have existed, they have left behind tbem 
traces of their (existence, in the fossil state, by many teeth and skele- 
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tons. Wherever man has existed, he has left other evidences than 
his hones, to mark the period when he lived and acted. He is a preda- 
tory animal — he invents expedients to supply himself with food and 
clothing. He is ohliged to have implements, however rude, for agricul- 
ture, for culinary purposes, for procuring his game and warring vnth 
neighhouring trib^. Man, living on the surface of our earth, however 
savage, has left many traces of his life and actions in the implements he 
used. There are a million of arrow-heads, spears, stone hatchets, &c., 
found, to one human skeleton. The whole surface of the earth is cover- 
ed with monuments, indicating the existence of its early inhabitants. If 
man existed in a period anterior to the present races of animals and men, 
is it not very strange that in those lower formations, where so many 
hundreds of specimens of its ancient animals are d ig up in marl beds and 
morasses in a single rood of earth, neither the remains of man or any 
traces of his works have ever been detected, in such a position as to pro- 
duce conviction, that they were not placed there by accident or design? 

Let us now hear the conclusions at which Prof. Owen has arrived on 
this subject. 

*' Human bones have been found in doubtful posiUons, geologicaDy 
considered, such as deserted mines and caves, in tlie dedritus at the bot- 
tom of the clifi^, but never in tranquil, undisturbed deposits, participat- 
ing in the mineral characters of the undoubted fossils of these deposits. 
The petrified skeletons in the calcareous concretes of Guadaloupe, are of 
a comparatively recent origin." 

Men, professing to be governed by the laws of science, have often given 
pain to the believers in the revealed will of God, by the expression of 
infidel sentiments. This is rather an evidence of their want of knowlege, 
than of any error in the revelation contained in the scriptures. 

It is refreshing to hear the conclusions to which the mind of this, the 
greatest of comparative anatomists, has been brought, by the study of 
nature, compared with the revelation given by the Creator of man and 
the Author of nature. 

"Thus, therefore," concluded the Professor, "in reference, both to the 
unity of the human species, and to the fact of man being the latest, as 
he is the highest of all animal forms upon our planet, the interpretations 
of God's works coincide with what has been revealed to us, as to our 
origin and zoological relations in the world." 

Martin, in his recent admirable work entitled " The Natural History 
of Man and Monkeys," has faithfully and scientifically described all the 
different species of monkeys, under their different genera, and given them 
their true specific names, but when he comes to tiie bimana — he says : 
" This order consists of but one species — Man^ 

We cannot but believe that the attempt of Prof. Agassiz to prove 
the varieties of men to be of distinct species, by instituting a compari- 
son between the different species of the wild monkey tribe, has not only 
proved a failure, but is calculated in the end to give a death blow to 
his whole theory. If he had compared man with the domesticated 
animals that have accompanied him over the world, even with those 
only whose wild origin and change of form and colour he admits as the 
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effect of domestication, his arguments would have been legitimate and 
we would cheerfully have met him on that ground ; as it is, we have 
only to regret that he has attempted to support an erroneous theory by 
an illegitimate comparison. 

It should be remarked, in this place, that those specific distinctions 
which separate the species of monkeys from each other, apply to every 
species of quadruped, l»rd, fish and reptile. Wild species do not change 
in their characteristics or multiply with each other, producing hybrid races. 
The descripticms of Linnaeus and of the Roman writers that preceded 
him are as true to nature now as when they were first penned. We w31 
show on another occasion, if we have not proved this already, that do- 
mesticated species partake of the same character — that two species of 
animals may produce a hybrid which is organically incapable of produ- 
cing a race — Ihat a horse remains a horse through all his variations — 
a goat a goat, a sheep a sheep, a hog a hog, and a dog a dog, and that 
no mixture with an oUier species can be perpetuated into a race.^ 

On page 72, Prof. Agassiz, aware of the powerful arguments that 
may be produced from the affinities of the different languages of the 
varieties of men — a subject on which philologists, and among the rest 
Lepsius, we are informed, are now industriously engaged — states what 
he supposes a fact in the history of the notes of animals and birds. 
He says : *^ Among vociferous animals, every species has its peculiar 
intonations, and the different species of the same family produce sounds 
as closely allied, and forming as natural combinations as the so-called 
Indo-Germanic languages compared with one another. Ndbody, for 
instance, would suppose that because the notes of the different spedes 
of thrushes, inhabiting different parts of the world, bear the closest 
affinity to one another, these birds must have a common origin ; and 
yet with reference to man, philologists still look upon the affinities of 

* As the internal organkation of the gorilla is, as yet, unknown, let us draw a 
comparison between a few other species that are closely allied to each other. 

The orangs, men of the woods, or anthropoid apes, are approximating species. 
The orang-outan has twelve ribs on each side — ^the chimpanzee, thirteen. 

The following are the differences in the vertebras of several species. 
Species. Dorsal vertebra. Lumbar do. Sacral do. Cauded do. 



Orang-Outan, 12 
Chimpanzee, 13 


4 
4 


5 


3 

^ ) Sacral d( 
\ caudal. 


Hoolock Gibbon, 13 


5 


4 


s' 


Capuchin Monkey, 12 
Probosis Monkey, 12 
Bonnet Monkey, 12 
MandrU Baboon, 12 


7 

7 
7 
7 


3 
3 
3 
3 


21 
23 
20 
20 


Charmeck Spider > - . 

Monkey, $ ** 

Harlans Gibbon 14 


4 
5 


3 
5 


6 



The only two species possessing the same number of vertebrae that we can find 
alike, are the bonneted monkey (Golobus pileatus) and the black fronted Lemur 
(Prosimia nigrifrons) — but they belong to <Ufferent genera — the former having four 
cutting-teeth above and four below, making, in all, 32, whilst the latter has four 
eutting-teeth above and six in the lower jaw, numbering 34 teeth in both jaws. 

There are many oth^r specific differences among the quadrumana — differences 
n teeth, some of whicft, like those of the black orang, who uses them to unhuak 
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languages as affordiog direct evidence of such a community of origin 
among the races," <fec. 

In a recent favourable review of Tfott and Gliddon on Types of Man- 
kind, signed A. L., the writer (who if he had not spoken in rather ex- 
travagant praise of himself and his own work, one might conjecture 
from the similarity of thought and style, and the reversed initials to be 
Agassiz himself,) makes use of the following language : — " There are 
blackbirds in America, and black birds, but of a totally distinct species, 
in Europe. The blackbirds in America have not been taught to sing 
by the blackbirds of Europe, and yet their note is similar, because their 
throats are alike" — p. 288. 

This would be a good argument if the facts were as he has presented 
them. We have no doubt he has expressed his honest convictions, but 
we are equally well convinced that if Prof. Agassiz and the reviewer, 
whoever he may be, had ever listened to the notes of these black birds 
as they call them, and compared them with each other, they would have 
hesitated before they committed themselves in making so heedless an 
assertion. We can only say that if a teacher of music could not in- 
struct his scholars in the imitation of sounds, better than the black bird 
of Europe has taught, or can teach the black birds of America, he 
would either be dismissed for incompetency, or his pupils for stupidity. 
We contend that every species of bird has its own peculiar note, and 

the cocoa-nut, are enormously large ; there are, also, differences in size, colour, length 
of arms, and in the presence or absence of tails and cheek pouches. But we here 
perceive that those most nearly allied, differ widely in their vertebrse. The above 
is the result of the examinations made at the Zoological Society of London, and 
their accuracy may be depended on. We have seen no account of others. 

The following is the osteology of the three principal varieties of man, under which 
Cavier arranged the human family. 
■XT ^ * *i True ribs on -r,,^^ , Dorsal Lum- Sacral Caudal Ag'gate 
No. of teeth. ^^^^^^ ^""^^ ^' veriebne. bar do. do. do. bones in 

Above -ig skeleton. 

Cauca8fflan,-f=32 7 5 12 6 5 4 240 

Behw ^^ 
Above ig 
Mongolian, ~=32 7 5 12 5 5 4 240 

Below. ^^ 
Above tg 
African, t^=32 7 6 12 6 5 4 240 

Below 1^ 
The above organic structure appears in every variety of the human race. How, 
then, can it be asserted that any two species of monkeys approach as near to each 
other, in structure, as the varieties of men that are all allied in every characteristic 
^at constitutes a species? The varieties of man differ even less than the varieties 
of domesticated animals, and are far more uniform in size. There are black, and 
brown, and white breeds, in all the varieties of domesticated animals, as well as of 
poultry. There are greater differences in the skulls of the various breeds of domes- 
tic cattle, dheep and hogs, than in those of men. There is in the sheep and goats 
every gradation in pelage — from the coarse, straight hair of the common goat, and 
of the Nubian sheep — the latter introdnced into Cuba, and now by Dr. Davis, into 
Carolina — ^to the softest curled wool of the merino sheep and the cashmere goat. 
The intelligence of the Arabian horse or the English racer is as far superior to the 
dray-horse, and that of the spaniel Jx) the buli*dog, as that of the white man is to 
the negro. 
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that the notes of Bpecies of different genera often bear a closer resemblance 
to each other than those of the nearly allied species. We admit that the 
peculiarity of voice in birds and animals is dependent on the structure 
of the throat — the organization of the larynx — and of the inferior liga- 
ments of the glottis. But that these are very differently constituted in 
birds and animals, even of the same genus, may easily be discovered 
by the ear without resorting to the delicate and difficult process of ana- 
tomical investigations. We are free to admit that we are not a con- 
noisseur in music, yet we have found no difficulty in recognizing any of 
our known species of birds from their notes. When looking for new or 
rare birds, duiing the last forty years, our constant habit was to listen 
for the notes of the male. It saved us from many a long walk, and 
enabled us to find what we wanted without undue exertion. We were 
not a month in Europe before we were able to recognize the different 
species of their common birds from their distinct notes. Nor do we 
regard this as a peculiar faculty imparted to one and denied to another. 
It only requires close attention and a little practice. In directing the 
attention of collectors of specimens to this subject, we found that they 
soon fell into tbe habit of passing by the common birds which were not 
wanted, and of listening for the notes of new or rare birds. Mr. Audu- 
bon, who was our frequent companion in these rambles, at first expressed 
his doubts whether species could be detected as well by the ear as by 
the eye, but he soon gave in Lis adhesion, and was made sensible of the 
advantage of learning to distinguish the various species of birds by 
their peculiar notes. 

Returning to the thrushes and the black birds, we will barely allude 
to the awkward and unintelligible designation of the species. The black 
bird of Europe is a Thrush — (Turdus merula.) The black birds of 
America are in no wise related to the thrushes, but belong to other 
genera — Quiscalus, Icterus, <fec. Presuming, however, that the com- 
parison was intended to be drawn between the European black bird, 
and the American thrushes, we will now briefly inquire how far 
the statements of Agassiz and his reviewer are correct, when' they 
tell us that '* their notes are similar ?" We do not hazard a mere 
conjecture, when we affiim that we know no family of birds in 
America whose notes differ so widely from each other, as those of the 
thrushes. The notes of all our Atlantic species, with which naturalists 
are most familiar, are so distinct and peculiar that a child with a little 
practice would learn to distinguish them from each other. What re- 
semblance is there between the mewing of the cat bird and the poly- 
glott notes of the^ mocking bird ? How does the whistle of the Ameri- 
can robin compare with the clear thrilling notes of the wood thrush, 
the varied warbling of the Hermit thrush, or the quick shrill hollow 
tones of Wilson's thrush ? The notes of several of these bear a greater 
resemblance to species of other genera, than to species placed by their 
side under their own genus. It is true a few of our species have imita- 
tive notes borrowed from their neighbouring songsters of the woods and 
fields. The mocking bird is eminently a mocker — the brown thnuh 
and cat bird in a lesser degree — the jay makes awkward demonstraUona 
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at imitating the koe-o of the red shouldered hawk — and the crested 
titmouse sometimes vociferates the note of whip-tom kelly, which seems 
to have been borrowed from the white-eyed flycatcher. But all these 
species have native notes of their own, by which they are easily distin- 
guished from all others. A single call note of the European black bird 
bears some resemblance to that of the American robin, whilst his whole 
song is widely distinct, as may be easily ascertained by listening to them 
in contiguous cages, as we have often done in Charleston. A single note 
is often heard from birds that resemble the notes, not only of the species 
of other and far removed genera, but of those of quadrupeds. The 
cluck of the chuck wills widow, as well as that of the American cudcoo 
or rain crow, are very similar to the call note of the ruffed grouse, and 
this again reminds us of the chipping Squirrel, (Tamias lysteri.) Nut- 
tall, in a letter to us, says of the Little Chief Hare, (Lagomys prin- 
ceps) — *' I heard a slender but very distinct bleat, so like that of a 
young kid or goat, that I at first concluded it to be such a call. * * 
At length I discovered that this little animal was the real author of this 
unexpected note." We could, if it were necessary, point out many 
other resemblances between a single note of birds or animab of very 
distinct families, to prove that they bore a greater resemblance to each 
other than they do to those of kindred species. As an evidence, how- 
ever, that ^^ their throats'' are not alike, we repeat what we have said 
before, that they all have other notes by which they may easily be 
known from each other. 

The immense family of warblers in the United States, with bills 
and toes, and size of body very similar, have in each species so distinct 
a note, that we are never at a loss to recc^nize the males of each spe- 
cies without the trouble of searching for them. The same may be said 
of the family of sparrows ; and how different is the note of the Balti- 
more oriok from that of the orchard oriole of the same genus. 

That the notes of animals and birds are natural and not acquired, 
and that they are connected with the internal organization of their 
vocal organs, we have satisfactorily ascertained by keeping them in 
eonfinement separated from the slightest knowledge of their own spe- 
cies. The red squirrel uttered its querulous chick-a^ ree, the grey squir- 
rel its quack-quack-qua, and the ground squirrel its monotonous ciiip- 
ehip — although neither of them had ever heard the sound of the pa- 
rent's voice. The common partridge, which was raised from the egg 
under a hen in the city, where it never heard the call of any of its spe- 
CMS, uttered its cheerful notes of Bob White on the following spring as 
distinctly as any of its tribe in the fields. The same results attended 
our experiments on the Towhee bunting, the Bob-o-link or rice bird, 
the brown thrush, and several other species. 

As each species of bird or quadruped has, therefore, unquestionaUy 
its own distinct notes, separate from all others,, which is natural 
and not acquired, and as these natural notes are as certainly pro- 
duced by the internal structure of the organs of the voice, the question 
now arises in what manner will this doctrine apply to the organs of the 
kuman voice ? Among the various tribes of men, the closest investiga- 
gations of anatomists and physiologists has not been able to detect any 
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greater difference in the vocal organs between different varieties, than in 
individuals of the same variety. If the tribes of men are of different 
species, why do they not exhibit by their organs of sound those differ- 
ences that pertain to the species in all other animals ? 

Again it may be inquired wherein do the varities of men differ in the 
enunciation of sounds ? The varieties the farthest removed from each 
odier learn to speak any language to which they are trained. In our 
native town in Rensselaer County, New- York, we had in our boyhood 
a settlement of Germans on the one side and of Hollanders on the other, 
intermingled with those who spoke the English language. Our slaves who 
were rather numerous, and were of unmixed blood of the second and third 
generation from Africa, familiarly spoke the three languages then in nse 
in the neighbourhood. We observed in the market at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, that the negroes spoke the German patois, such as is heard among 
the Pennsylvania farmers. In Surinam and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
negroes speak Dutch — in Cuba Spanish, and in St. Domingo, and to a 
considerable extent in New-Orleans, French. We met a young negro 
in England who had resided from early life in Ireland, and he had as 
broad a brogue as any Pat in the Island ; and a negro of London used 
the word " at" instead of hat, like the cockney. The negroes among 
the Cherokees and Seminoles, speak the languages of the tribes among 
whom they reside. If sent when young to China, they would speak no 
other language but the Chinese, and the descendants of the blacks sent 
from America with the English language to Sierra Leon and Liberia, 
will be very apt to acquire the native tongues of their ancient African 
forefathers. 

Having said thus much on the adaptation of all the races to acquire 
various languages, let us next inquire how they are constituted in regard 
to the power of song. Some nations such as the Germans, the Swiss 
and the Italians, are more generally devoted to music than others, be- 
cause it is a part of their education and by this means the love of music 
has been generally diffused. Every nation and every tribe however 
possess the power of song and evince their love of music in a thousand 
ways. We have listened to the war and hunting songs of the Ameri- 
can Indians — the love ditties and the spiritual hymns of the negroes, 
and ihe monotonous jargon of the Chinese mongolian. A band of 
music in our streets will at any time draw together a crowd of negroes, 
excited to the highest pitch of enthusiastic joy. Their singing at fu- 
nerals and at prayer meetings evidences a whole-souled love of the ex- 
citement. The airs played at our operas reach the greedy ears of th^ 
listening outstanding negroes, and are whistled in the streets on the 
following day by many an idle black urchin ; and the black servant 
maid entertains her companions in the kitchen with the airs played by 
her young mistress on the piano, before., the latter is herself fully ac- 
quunted with them. And what is this music and what the character 
and the language of these songs ? Have they been imported from 
Africa and is it the music of the mandingo or the Guinea negro f No 
they have adapted the airs sung in the operas at Paris, Rome and Ber- 
lin. In their devotions they sing the hymns of Watts & Wesley, ex- 
pressed in the English language. There are at this day according to 
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the census of 1850, 3,638,808 of the descendanta of the African race in 
the United State?, and nine tenth? of them are of unmixed African 
blood. What has become of the language of their forefathers ? There 
are perhaps not a dozen that understand one word of it. They have 
adopted the language and sing the songs of the people with whom thej 
live. They have also commingled with the whites, and for weal 
or woe, produced mixed breeds which have multiplied at a rapid 
rate. 

Let us now enquire what the thrushes have done or any other species 
of bird in this wide earth. Have they multiplied or in a single in- 
stance mixed with neighboring species ? Above all, have the notes 
and the songs of one species been converted into those of another ? 
The American thrushes breed in the same vicinity in our temperate 
climate and retire together to warmer regions during winter. Has 
one species ever communicated its notes and its song to its neighbour of 
another tribe ? More than three and a half millions of Africans have 
forgotten their native language and their songs and adopted those of 
another people speaking another language, singing in a different style 
and playing on different instruments. They have laid aside their native 
tom-toms and adopted the drum, the fife and the fiddle. Suppose we 
were to import from Europe to America three or four millions of young 
black birds, give them our robin or any of our th'-ushes as foster moth- 
ers and naturalize them in our country, would they lose their native 
song and adopt that of any other thrush in the land ? Would not na- 
ture assert its inherent claim ? Would not the organization of their 
throats deny them the power of singing a new "song in a strange 
land?" 

We now submit to enlightened naturalists 1st, whether " the notes of 
the different species of thrushes inhabiting different parts of the world, 
bear the closest affinity to one another," and 2nd, whether the differ- 
ence in the structure of the languages used among the races of men, 
may be legitimately assimilated with the notes of closely allied thrushes 
or those of any other species of birds ? 

On the other hand we advance it as one among the many powerful 
arguments in favour of the unity of the human race that different species 
of birds, however closely allied, never associate with each other, or pro- 
duce intermediate races, whilst every variety of the human species pro- 
duce fertile progeny ; whilst species of birds and animals although be- 
longing to the same genus, never relinquish those notes which are na- 
tural to them and which belong to their organization, and never adopt 
the notes of another species, every variety of men are known to have 
given up their native languages and the songs of their native lands, 
and adopted the languages and the songs of their adopted countries. 
Hence we argue, that whilst the thrushes and other birds are true 
species, the different tribes of men are only varieties and not distinct 
species. In the human race one variety can be converted into another 
by amalgamation and entirely lose its original identity — it can lose its 
native language and song and slide into the language and song of 
another race, and we know that this is not the case with any two spe- 
cies of quadruped or bird, however closely allied. 
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Having, we think, shown clearly that the notes in each species of 
wild quadruped or bird are distinct from those of other species/ a) though 
an individual may sometimes be found with a louder cry or a more me- 
lodious song than others of the same species, the question naturally 
arises, what effect has domestication produced on the voices among the 
different varieties in the same species ? 

Domestication produces not only striking changes in size and colour, 
but in the organic structure of the limbs and shape of the skull, but how 
does it effect the voice 9 Large animals in any variety have louder 
voices because their throats are larger, and in this particular their organs 
of sound may be compared to the pipes in an organ — the smallest pipes 
sending forth the shrillest and the largest the fullest notes. In the 
same manner from Seabrights small bantam — the size of a pigeon, 
Uirough the various sized breeds of fowls, up to the long legged malay 
and gigantic shanghai, all the gradations of sound may be heard from 
the shrillest treble notes of the bantam — through the tenor of the com- 
mon fowl up to the bass of the Shanghai and bahram pooter. Yet the 
males of Qverj breed of fowls all have the crow of the cock, preceded by 
the flapping of the wings, differing in these particulars very widely from 
the wild pheasant, or any other species of the gallinaceous tribe ; — the 
hens also in all the varieties cackle and cluck in the same manner. The 
same characteristics may be observed in all the varieties of the common 
goose up to the large Bremen goose. The voice of the Chinese goose 
may be easily distinguished by its more musical tones, and the honk of the 
Canada goose designates the species as its sounds come gliding over the 
lake at the distance of a mile. So also every breed of English ducks have 
the quack of the original wild duck and the bhrill guttural whistle of the 
mallard. The tame male turkey, whether he be white, red or tufted, 
gobbles precisely like his ancestor in the forest, and the call notes of the 
hens are the same. The hoarse screams of the pencock and the monot- 
onous and never ending comeback of the Guinea hen, whether the birds 
are white or black, are precisely like those of their wild progenitors. We 
have kept in the same aviary, the American wild pigeon, the Barbary, 
the turtle dove of Europe and the American species, the white-headed and 
the blue-headed pigeons of Cuba and the wood piffeon of Europe — their 
notes all differed so widely from each other that we required no aid of 
the sight to know the different species — on the other hand all the differ- 
ent varieties of the common pigeon cooed so similar that there was no 
other difference than that which oiight be expected from the different 
sizes of the birds. 

Among domesticated quadrupeds, the same similarity exists in the 
voices of the different breeds of the same species. The horses, from the 
great dray-horse to the Shetland poney, neigh alike when they are in a 
good humour, and give the same angry squeal when they are about to 
use their teeth or their heels, in a rage. How vndely different are the 
notes of the kindred species — the zebra, the hemionus, and the jack- 
ass. All the varieties of the common sheep bleat in the same way. The 
lowing of the various breeds of common catle is similar — and the roaring 
of the bulls differ not so much in manner as in the capacities of the 
voice. How widely different are the bellowings of our wild bison, or 
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the hoarse grunt of the water oxen, both of which may be heard on the 
plantations of Dr. Davis, near Columbia, S. C, and the latter also at 
Mr. Williams Middleton's, in St. Andrew's Parish.* Every variety of 
hog has its lazy grunt, in a state of rest or enjoyment, and its angry 
squeal when in pain. 

These similarities, in the voices of every variety of the same speciea, 
present additional evidences that they have the same origin. 

The voices o? hybrids partake of the notes of both their prc^enitors. Tht 
tedious, difficult, and very uncertain process of procuring hybrids, between 
the canary bird and goldfinch, has sometimes resulted in obtaining a muk 
bird with sprightly notes — this race of birds could, however, not bo 
kept up, and, with the death of the bird, this new breed of songsters was 
at an end. In general^ however, we have observed that hybrids are as 
imperfect in voice as they are in sexual organization. The braying of the 
mule is unlike any thing earthly ; the mongrel duck is nearly mute, mid 
the cry of the rare hybrid, between the Guinea hen and common fowl, 
is a queer, and seldom heard cackle. We preserved one for several years, 
and scarcely heard the sound of its voice. 

Let us now apply these facts to the human species. What kind oi a 
voice would be uttered by the hybrids between two distinct species of 
men, remains to be determined when two species are found. Thus far 
the voices of ail are similar, and can be modulated to speak every lan- 
guage and sing every song. We trust it will not be necessary to prov<e 
&at languages are continually changing. The Latin, of the Romaiui, 
has ceased to be the spoken language ot any one people — it cannot be 
understood by the Italian or Spaniard. The English is not what it was 
the days of Chaucer and Shakespeare — the Dutch — the German — the 

* An allusion to the water ox reminds us of another fact, which we will notice 
mmw in detail, under the head of hybriditjr. 

A pair of Brahmin cattle and two pair of water-oxen, were imported by Dr. Davia, 
of Columbia, in 1849; the former, as admitted by naturalists, is a variety of our com- 
mon domesticated cattle — the latter, of the eastern buffalo. The new theory, 
that our domesticated cattle have proceeded from a commixture of different species, 
was now to be tested The male and female of the Brahmin cattle were placed 
in the same field with many of our common cows. The iemaie Brahmin cow hsf 
produced a calf each year — and, at the same time, as we are ioformed by Colonel 
Hampton and Dr. Davis, the descendants from this same bull, by our common cows, 
amount to more than 1,500, having greatly improved the stocks of cattle in Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Louisiana. In the mean time, what has been the re- 
sult in their efforts to produce hybrids from the male of the water cattle ? The fe- 
male had a calf annually — the male was running in the immense incloture of Mr. 
MiddletoD, with from 1,000 to 1,500 common cattle, for several years past, and not 
a single hybrid has been produced. The same was the result at Dr. Davis' planta- 
tion. The water bulls were always ready for a battle, but for nothmg else. There 
is another experiment going forward, at the latter place, which, we think, is caloa- 
Uted to peril IVfr. Brown's new theory of designating species by the hair. Dr. Da- 
vis imported the Cashmere, Thibet shawl, the Malta milking, and the large pendu- 
1 ous eared goats of Syria — admitted by all naturalists, Hamilton Smith, and Dr. 
Morton, included, to be varieties of the common goat. The product is now over 
300. By interbreeding, the coarse hair of our common goat has been eonvertei 
into wool, as fine as that of the cashmere, and by crossing the Thibet with the 
Cashmere goat, the long coarse hair, which covers the down of the former, has 
been converted into the soft wool of the cashmere goat. 
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8wede — and the Dane, no longer understand each others languages — 
jet tbey are the deseendants of the Saxon — all their dialects can be 
titieed to one original root. Able philologists are now at work in tra- 
eing all the languages of the earth to one origin, confident that, by this 
means, they will be able to work out the problem of the unity of the 
human species. Certain it is, that every variety of man will, when 
placed in childhood among any other people, whether it be in Africa, 
New Holland, the Fegee Islands, or any of the Indiat tribes of Ame- 
rica, learn to speak tl^ir language and forget that of their forefiEithers. 
The conformation of their organs of sound must therefore be alike. 
Hence it is not surprising that the recent advocates for the plurality of 
races, finding such a similarity in all that constitutes a species in every 
tribe of man, have been driven, as a last resort, to the theory that the 
tame species of man might have been created as varieties in dififerent 
parts of the world — a theory broached, long since, in Germany, and 
which, wo supposed, had been set at rest half a century ago. Any new 
theory, moreover, that requires a new nomendature and a new and un* 
beard of definition of species^ must be looked on with suspicion ; especi- 
ally from such m^uralists as Morton and Agassiz, who were content to 
describe all their species by the estaUished rules which governed the 
naturalists of the world, until they found themselves hemmed in with 
difficulties in attempting to establish a new theory.^ 

We yet crave the indulgence of our Editors and the patience of our 
readers, whibt we notice the summing up of Prof. Agassiz's article, in 
page 75-6, and the charge which he has made against the be]iever» in 
the unity, of arguing in favour of **the Lamarkian development the- 
ory." He says " there is no evidence whatever," that mankind originated 
from a common stock, and that, because there is a diversity among ani- 
mals, ^ it follows, thi^ what are called human races, down to their spe* 
dalization as nations, are distinct primordial forms of the types of man." 

Professor Agassiz is fully aware that the doctrine of the unity of the 
human race was an established belief among men of science before 
either of us were bom. Therefore, the speculators in a new theory, in- 
stead of requiring the believers in an ad<^ted theory to prove that there 

* Dr. Morton findiog that ^e generally adopted definition of species would over- 
turn luB whole theory on hjrbridity, defines species by a ** primordial organic form." 
He admitted " a diCBculty presents itself in the outset in determining what forms 
are primordial." Dr. Nott corrects what is faulty in this definition by giving another 
* species — a type or organic form that is permanent, or which has remained un- 
changed under opposite influences for ages." He cites as examples, the Arab, the 
Egyptian and the negro, the greyhound, the tamspit and the wild dog, on the 
monuments of Egypt Hitherto naturalists in the dengnation oi species have 
been governed by those characters stamped on them by the hand of the creator ; 
now, however, they are sent on a pilgrimage to Egypt, and if the clumsy Egyptian 
artisan has given us a representation of a greyhound, whose ears and short turned 
up tail might be mistaken for a rabbit— a turnspit that bean some resemblance to 
the Chinese pig, a Persian wild dog, that might be classed under several genera, of 
dog, cat or lamb, and figures of the heads of men and women, whose representa- 
tives it would be difiicult to find among any of the present known varieties of men, 
they will be involved in inextricable difficulties. If naturalists cannot go to Bgypt 
to examine the monuments, or if the sculptor was a clumsy workman, they wiU 
be left without a guide in the examination of species. 
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was originally no diversity in man, are bound to afiR>rd those evidences 
which would satisfactorily prove that these diversities existed from the 
beginning. The burden of proof now falls upon them, and, to require 
us to prove the contrary, is, to quote his own language, *^ b^i^ging the 
question." It behoves them to prove that the Japetic,* Mongolian, 
African, Malay, and American stocks are not varieties, but original spe- 
cies. When tbey are able to detect a single tooth, vertebrae, or muscle, 
in one race, that is not found in every other — when they can clearly 
prove that the issue between these races is not proli6c — when they 
prove that they differ in conformation of their organs of speech, and 
that one race is incapable of laying aside its native speech and song, and 
acquiring those of another, we will regard them as legitimate argu- 
ments in favour of their new theory. Conjectures and speculations will 
not be satisfactory — we call for sound reasoning based on unquestiona- 
able facts. 

In insisting on the doctrine, that animals and men have run into va- 
rieties in their domesticated state, we have asserted no more than Ag- 
riz, himself, has admitted. If the hog, the merino sheep, the pigeon, 
, have produced the breeds that have originated from their several 
wild stocks, all of which professor Aggassiz has published as the result 
of his investigations, then there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
origin of the different varieties in the human race. 

What reasonable grounds then we ask are there for charging the 
advocates of the unity with believing in the absurd theory of Lamark. 
This idle charge was made against us before in this journal which also 
contains our answer. We have been so fortunate as never to have 
been inveigled into a belief of any of the many humbugs of the 
day. The notions of Lamark, of Oaken, and of Vivian, the author 
of the vestiges, and the believers in the development system, have ap- 
peared to us too absurd to require a serious refutation. The theory 
that the surface of the earth was at first covered over with mucous, which 
by the power of galvanism called forth aniraalculse—that these became in 
successive developments, worms, reptiles, fishes, and warm blooded ani- 
mals ; and, finally, that the monkey was elevated into a man, can dispense 
with the creative power of God, and is best adapted to the views of an 
atheist We believe in species as having originated from the hand of 
the Creator, and that they continue to the end of time to bear the cha- 
racteristics of the original creation. That any change which domesti- 
cation may produce does not destroy the marks of identity. Hence we 
have opposed and ridiculed the notions of Hamilton Smith, adopted to 
a certain extent by Morton, and rather too strongly countenanced by 
Agassiz, that a commingling of two or three species of animals wiU 
produce another, which will bear all the characteristics of a new species. 
We shall pass by this subject, with the simple remark that such a charge 
agmnst us who have openly and fearlessly supported and published our 

» " Japeticus, not in allusion to Japhet, the son of Noah, but lo Japetus ^audax 
Japeti genus. Horace.) whom the ancient classics regarded as the progenitor of 
the race inhabiting the western region of the world/* — Martin*8 Natural History 
of Man and Monkey, p. 217. 
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views on the characteristics of species, might have been looked for 
from any other man rather than Agassiz. It is calculated to place his 
opponents in an unfair position, and from its absurdity to weaken the 
cause he advocates. 

In our leisure moments, which have recently been doled out to us 
very sparingly, we will give our views on the characters of species and 
on Agassiz's '^ Zoological provinces of the animal world and their rela- 
tion to the different types of man." 

In conclusion, we may be allowed once more to express a hope that 
naturalists and men of science who write on this subject, will in future 
confine themselves to their legitimate calling, and leave theologians to 
discuss the scripture question. Formerly the clergy were told by men 
of science, *^ leave us alone in our pursuits and we will not meddle with 
the scriptures." Of late, however, they have struck out into a new path, 
and commenced a rude and ^reckless warfare against the Bible and the 
clergy. When a clergyman comes forward professing to take them at 
their word, to leave the Bible alone and discuss the whole subject on 
the principles of science, they immediately commence on the scripture 
question. This was the case both with Morton and Agassiz. When we 
were thus compelled in self-defence to quote the opposite scriptural 
passages, they conceived they had fairly diverted us from the path of 
discussion which we had proposed to pursue. They arrayed the pas- 
sages we had quoted as a warrant for them to become expounders of 
scripture. Naturalists are, sft best, unpractised theologians. They may 
aid in making sceptics in religion, but they are injuring the cause of 
true science. Then come the subalterns in the *^ combination," and 
exhibit to the public specimens of their courtesy, their veneration foir 
the Bible, and their love for its ministers. Have they permitted them- 
selves to be misled by the idea that all clergymen were so timid, so 
frightened at the rod which was suspended over their heads, that they 
would sooner surrender their judgments and their consciences, than sub- 
mit to the bitter personalities of their opponents ? We were not without 
a hope that A. L., in the Southern lie view for October, would at least 
have afforded us some evidence that the views of Gliddon were unpalata- 
ble to his scientific appetite. That he who professed to give an honest 
review of a book should not have omitted to stigmatize the rude attack 
upon us, as unjust as it was uncourteous. We could not but think that 
the article of Agassiz, couched in the language of science, but erroneous, 
as we are prepared to prove, was entirely out of place in such a work as 
Nott and Gliddon's " types." We feel concerned for his well-earned sci- 
entific fame when this excrescence is borne to Europe, supported by the 
arms of Nott and Gliddon. In regard to personal attacks, we are prepar- 
ring to discipline our feelings somewhat in unison with those of an old 
clergyman, of whom we have somewhere read an account In reasoning 
with a young man, the latter lost his tempe.r, and for lack of argument 
spat in his venerable opponents face ; when the latter coolly wiped his 
face, with the remark *' young man that was a digression — ^now for the 
argument." 
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